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Art. I—A FORMER EDITOR.’ 


1. The Quarterly Review. London : John Murray, 1843-1885. 


HE Reverend Whitwell Elwin, who died at his rectory of 
Booton, in Norfolk, on the first day of the year 1900, aged 
eighty-three, succeeded Mr. John Gibson Lockhart as editor 
of the Quarterly Review in 1853, and resigned his editorship 
in 1860. He deserves particular mention here because, had it 
not been for the Quarterly Review, his extensive learning and 
admirable talents might never have delighted any larger world 
than his own circle of friends. No man was ever less anxious 
for public applause, or more determined not to seek, or even to 
accept when they were offered, such preferments as were the 
natural sequence of the public opinion of his virtues and abilities. 
He am of an ancient family in Norfolk, and was born at the 
family seat of Thurning in that county, February 26th, 1816. 
He was the third son of Marsham Elwin and bis wife Emma 
Louisa Whitwell. The family was allied to many other well 
known Norfolk houses, through one of which, by the marriage 
of Peter Elwin of Thurning with Anne, heiress of Anthony 
Rolfe of Tuttington, they were directly descended from Poca- 
hontas, the Virginian princess whose heroism is commemorated 
in marble at Washington, and forms part of the early knowledge 
of all American children. Her traditional name in the family 
was the Princess Powatan, and her original portrait, in a high- 
crowned hat and with a feather fan in her hand, was in Mr. 
Elwin’s possession, At the time of his death it hung in his 
dining-room. The only other picture in the room was the 
portrait of Lockhart, whose literary attainments, able conver- 
sation, and kind heart caused Elwin to retain a regard for him 
throughout life. 
Whitwell Elwin was admitted at Caius College, Cambridge, 
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June 26th, 1834. He married—June 18th, 1838—his cousin 
Frances, daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Fountain Elwin, and, 
giving up all thought of academical honours, graduated B.A, in 
1839. He was ordained deacon at Wells in the same year, 
and priest in 1840. Soon afterwards he became chaplain of 
the Bath Workhouse and curate of Hardington, in Somerset- 
shire. While there he wrote part, of an essay on the ‘ Histoire 
du Chien,’ by Elzéar Blaze, which had appeared that year in 
Paris, He sent the paper to Lockhart, who returned it with a 
kindly note, saying that, if it ended as well as it had begun, 
the article would do very well for the Quarterly Review. It 
appeared in the number published in September 1843, and 
shows a wide knowledge of literature, as well as a warm feeling 
for the animal world. In 1849 Elwin succeeded to the family 
living of Booton, and returned, for the rest of his life, to his 
native county. The parish contains a very small village, a 
few outlying cottages, and three farms. One of these surrounds 
Booton Hall, once the property of Christopher Layer, but sold 
by him to an Elwin—his brother-in-law—ten years before the 
Jacobite plot which is known by his name and which cost 
him his life in 1723. There was no rectory, and the new 
rector proceeded to build himself a house, which, in fitness for 
its use, grace of form, and permanence, was like all the rest of 
his work. Soon after taking up his residence in it, with his 
wife and four sons, he became editor of the Quarterly Review. 
Lockhart had asked him to take his work while he went abroad 
for his health. The illness ended in death, and Elwin, without 
seeking the vacant place, stepped into it. He continued to 
live at Booton, coming up to London for about ten days to 
bring out each number of the Review. He used to stay at the 
Old Hummums, in Covent Garden, and at least one of his own 
articles was mainly written at the last moment in the coffee- 
room of that hotel. He contributed about forty articles to 
the Review, and his hand may be detected by those familiar 
with his thoughts in many others to which he added long 
passages. His best essays are on the literature of the eighteenth 
century, and those on Johnson, Goldsmith, Fielding, Sterne, 
and Cowper are unsurpassed in their kind. The essays on 
Johnson will bear comparison with those of Macaulay or of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen; while those on Fielding and Sterne lose 
nothing when placed beside Thackeray’s. The conclusion of 
his second essay on Johnson shows how profound was his 
veneration for that great character:— _ 

‘ Whether we desire an example to stimulate us to the acquisition 
of knowledge under difficulties, or the retention of uprightness under 
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temptation, there is no more memorable instance of either than is 
presented by the life and character of this illustrious man. And 
whatever be the condition of him who seeks to profit by the story, 
none can be so low but he is in a position as advantageous as Johnson, 
and none can be so high but that with all his helps he will have 
enough to do to emulate his model.’ (Q. R., vol. 105, p. 232.) 


Elwin once contemplated an edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ and wrote many notes upon it. He waz deeply 
read in Burke, and often quoted him in conversation and in 
letters. He invariably spoke of him as a man of the same 
order as Shakespeare and Newton. He liked to dwell upon 
the many proofs of his lofty character, and to point out his 
extraordinary industry. 

‘His innate genius,’ says Elwin, in some remarks on English 
parliamentary orators, ‘was undoubtedly wonderful, but he improved 
it to the uttermost. By reading and observation he fed his rich 
imagination ; to books he owed his vast and varied knowledge; from 
his extensive acquaintance with literature he derived his inexhaustible 
command of words; through his habits of severe thought he was 
enabled to draw. the inferences which have won for him the renown 
of being the most sagacious of politicians; and by the incessant 
practice of composition he learnt to embody his conclusions in a style 
more grandly beautiful than has ever been reached by any other 
— with either the tongue or the pen.” (Q. R., vol. 103, 
p. 497.) 


It is not too much to say of Elwin’s essays on Reynolds and 
on Goldsmith that the contemporary members of the Literary 
Club would have approved of their discriminating praise, 
and that the author of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’—easily 
dissatisfied as he was—would have been pleased with the 
discerning analysis and commendation of his writings. The 
rector of Booton would have been an addition even to that 
famous table. He would have talked with Burke perhaps on 
the merits of labourers, and the best ways of making them 
comfortable in their homes. Goldsmith he would certainly 
have invited to come and write his ‘ Natural History’ at Booton. 
Reynolds he would have pleased by his admiration for the 
picture of Lord Heathfield grasping the key of Gibraltar with 
an air of immovable resolution. He would have congratulated 
the great painter on having, in his portraits of Johnson and 
Burke and Goldsmith, handed on to future ages some know- 
ledge of that part of the intellectual pleasures of the Club 
which books could not record, and of the delight which must 
have been felt in contemplating such minds in life. From 
Dr. Percy he would have heard perhaps how Samuel Burdy, 
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the curate, had dared to aspire to his daughter’s hand, and 
would probably have softened the heart of the bishop towards 
the biographer of Skelton, whose entertaining book he fre- 
quently commended. With Nugent he would have shared his 
many reminiscences of Bath. To Dr. Warren he would have 
expressed his admiration of Sydenham, and might have quoted 
with reference to him the lines of Shakespeare which he had 
written on the first leaf of his works :— 


‘ Such a man 
Might be a copy to these younger times, 
Which, follow’d well, would demonstrate them now 
But goers backward.’ 


He might almost have persuaded Johnson to speak less harshly 
of Fielding. 

‘ There is no need,’ he says, ‘to take him for a text, and deduce a 
moral from his life. No one can have contemplated his shattered 
constitution, his broken fortunes, his ignoble shifts, his loss of 
dignity and respect, and not feel that the facts themselves preach far 
more powerfully than any homily which could be raised upon them. 
Without adducing his better propensities to palliate his worse, 
which, indeed, admit of no palliation, we may yet dwell with satis- 
faction upon his manly endurance, his brave self-reliance, his 
ape cheerfulness, his tender heart, and that instinctive benevo- 
ence which could not be surpassed by Allen himself. If one thing 
more than another could show the evil of the indulgences he 
practised, it would be to see how low they could sink a man in whom 
so much of goodness and of greatness had met together.’ (Q. BR., 
vol. 98, p. 139.) 


‘ Reading,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man.’ All these excellences 
were apparent in Elwin, and they made him a welcome addition 
to every circle. Those who had read much and those who had 
not read at all, men of great attainments, unlearned sportsmen, 
farm labourers, old soldiers, bricklayers, carpenters, young 
ladies, and undergraduates, all enjoyed his conversation and 
felt the power of his absolute truthfulness, his profound benevo- 
lence, his vast stores of knowledge, and his appreciation of all 
that was good in the characters and attainments of others. No 
learned man ever assumed the attitude of an authority less than 
he; few men were less inclined to accept the statements of 
authorities without deliberation, or more willing to give 
greatness and authority the fullest admiration and _ respect 
when it was clear they deserved it. When he was engaged 
in the discussion of an interesting subject his bright and 
penetrating eyes fixed the attention of the person to whom he 
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was talking; and the subject, like a piece of iron on the anvil, 
seemed to glow under his strokes and under those to which his 
eagerness and force excited the mind of his companion. He 
never usurped the conversation, but his talk was so interesting 
that all wished to listen, while all felt they would be so well 
understood that they need not fear to speak. 


‘ Sweet discourse, the banquet of the mind,’ 


was a perpetual feast in his house; and human nature, as well 
as the stores of learning, provided the viands. 

His position, first as a contributor and later as editor of the 
Quarterly Review, brought him into contact with many of the 
active minds of his time, and led to numerous friendships. 
One of the first of these friends was Lord Brougham, whose 
powers he classed with those of Thackeray and Macaulay, above 
all the other men of their time with whom he had come in 
contact. Many passages in his writings show his admiration 
of Brougham :— 

‘ Enough to say that, though those who may hereafter take a view 
of his life and actions will, in estimating his achievements, dwell 
upon his vast powers as an energetic orator and upon his qualities as 
a statesman, a scholar, a philosopher, and a philanthropist, there will 
yet be no one branch of his exertions which will prove his great 
services to his country more than his unremitting labours for the 
amelioration of our laws. He is among the small band of illustrious 
men who have left the impress of their minds upon the age in which 
they have flourished; and a people educated, a popular literature 
diffused, and a cumbrous and expensive law made cheap and plain, 
will carry with them to the remotest generations the name of 
Brougham.’ (Q.R., vol. 105, p. 526.) 


Elwin used to mention that a paper by Cheselden,* on 
the visual impressions of a youth born blind, who gained his 
sight by an operation when thirteen years of age, was the only 
treatise which he had heard mentioned in Macaulay’s presence 
which the historian had not read. He thought, however, that 
Macaulay’s astonishing memory, full of innumerable facts and 

from literature, often prevented him from expressing 

is own original thoughts and opinions, and thus perhaps 

obscured rather than displayed his individual quality and the 

real powers of his mind. Now and then in a small company 

his individuality had en and made his hearers regret 

that he did not habitually give out more thought and less 
reading. 

Of all the men of letters who were his contemporaries, the 
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one for whom Elwin felt most affection was Thackeray. The 
became intimate, and Thackeray gave him the gold pen with 
which he had written most of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ In a review of 
‘ The Newcomes’ Elwin has expressed his opinion of Thackeray 


as a novelist :— 


‘* Happy harmless fable-land,” exclaims Mr. Thackeray. The 
fable-land of his creation is more than this. Those who have 
traversed it leisurely have found it as healthful as it is beguiling 
and it is through its more sterling qualities that he has won for his 
book a loving admiration in many a home where genius alone would 
have been faintly welcomed. It is a proud privilege to have been 
able, month by month, for nearly two years, to interweave his fictions 
into the daily existence of his readers, and bring his mimic characters 
into competition with the living world, till, forgetting they were 
shadows, we have followed their fortunes and discussed their destinies 
and conduct as though they had been breathing flesh and blood.’ 
(Q. R., vol. 97, p. 377.) 


Thackeray has left a memorial of his friend in the ‘ Round- 
about Paper’ ‘On Screens in Dining-rooms,’ which followed 
that on ‘ Thorns in the Cushion’ :— 


‘A grandson of the late Rev. Dr. Primrose (of Wakefield, vicar), 
wrote me a little note from his country living this morning, and 
the kind fellow had the precaution to write “No thorn” upon the 
envelope, so that, ere I broke the seal, my mind might be relieved of 
any anxiety lest the letter should contain one of those lurking stabs 
which are so painful to the present gentle writer. Your epigraph, 
my dear P., shows your kind and artless nature; but don’t you see it 
is of no use? People who are bent upon assassinating you in the 
manner mentioned will write “ No thorn” upon their envelopes too.’ 
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Elwin wrote four essays on three great soldiers, Sir William 
Napier, Sir Charles Napier, and Lord Raglan. He had a 
warm admiration for Sir William Napier, whom he knew, and 

‘in whose stirring conversation he delighted. It was impossible 
to know Sir William without contracting an equal regard for 
his heroic brother Sir Charles, whose career formed the subject 
of two reviews. Elwin’s essays often contain passages drawn 
from his own observation of life or recollections of conversation. 
His account of Sir Charles Napier preserves a reminiscence 
of the battle of Meanee taken from the lips of an old soldier who 
had fought on that famous day ; and the article on Lord Raglan 
contains so much information from private sources’ that it is 
in great part an original contribution to historical literature. 

After Elwin resigned the editorship of the Quarterly 
Review in 1860 he sometimes wrote articles for it, the last of 
which appeared in 1885. It is one of the advantages of solid 
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periodical publications that they tend to draw forth from 
unexpected places literary ability and sound knowledge which 
but for tech opportunities would remain undeve “met or 
unknown, This kind of opportunity first made Elwin a 
writer, and his subsequent close connexion with the Quarterly 
Review developed his literary powers. Such was his rigid 
criticism of himself that, but for the fact that he had pledged 
himself to produce a particular essay by a definite day, it is 
probable that he might have through life without making 
the admirable additions to English literature which he has left 
in this Review. He sometimes thought of revising and re- 
publishing some of these essays, and with two or three he made 
considerable progress late in his life; but, while nearly every 
addition which he made was of value, and every alteration an 
interesting variation, the absence of any definite period of 
publication made it certain that the revision would never attain 
completeness. His reviews, as they appeared; are in fact 
finished and elaborate essays, and when they are reprinted and 
thus made more accessible to the reading world, they will occupy 
a high and permanent place in English literature. 

A complete edition of the works of Pope had long been 
‘ contemplated by Mr. Murray, who had purchased numerous 

books and manuscripts relating to the poet. As the Quarterly 
Review was almost a legacy from Lockhart to Elwin, so this 
edition of Pope was one from the Rt, Hon. J. W. Croker, who 
had undertaken it, but had got little further.than making some 
collection of books and writing a few notes on the satires. 
An examination showed that the whole work had yet to be 
done. The rector of Booton laboured at it with indefatigable 
diligence, and brought to bear upon it his great knowledge of 
the period, and his vast ingenuity of research, He published 
five volumes, of which the first appeared in 1871—two of poetry 
and three of letters. After elucidating Pope’s falsehoods and 
intrigues, about the publication of his letters, in a masterly 
introduction to the correspondence, which precedes the first 
volume of the poetry, Elwin arrives at the conclusion that 
‘there never was an author of equal genius who habitually 
pee such despicable deceptions for such paltry purposes.’ 

me critics objected, to the application of so rigid a moral 
standard to the actions of Pope. In a letter to a friend, 
March 28rd, 1871, Elwin wrote :— 


‘I know how ugly truth always looks at first sight. People can 
never tolerate it till they are used to it. I have not,in any one word 
I have written, considered whether it would be agreeable or disagree- 
able to public, or critics, or individuals, I have simply endeavoured 
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to express my own convictions, whatever they might be, on pieinly as 
I could, and if I did not do this from principle it would yet be 
policy, for in authorship, as in all other things, the saying is true 
that “truth goes furthest.” As I have begun, sol shall go on. I 
write at my ease, because I have no fear of anybody before my eyes.’ 


As the work proceeded Elwin came to feel, with the author 
of ‘ Zeluco,’ that ‘ tracing the windings of vice, and delineating 
the disgusting features of villany, are unpleasant tasks,’ 
After completing the fifth volume he resolved to do no more, 
and left the edition to be completed by another hand. The 
remaining five volumes found a competent editor in Mr. Court- 
hope, and this fine edition of Pope will probably satisfy all 
future students of literature. The sound criticism of the intro- 
ductions, the varied learning and far-reaching research of the 
notes, become more and more remarkable the more carefully 
the work is examined. 

The chief work of the concluding years of Elwin’s life was 
the rebuilding of his parish church. He already possessed a 
wide knowledge of Gothic architecture, and he soon acquired 
all the details of building and of materials. He acted as his 
own architect, and in the end produced what is perhaps the 
most beautiful country parish church which has been erected 
in Norfolk since the Middle Ages. He also built a schoolhouse, 
with a comfortable residence for the teachers. He was the 
friend and adviser of every person in his parish, a comforter in 
every mental trouble, a generous helper in every physical need, 
and he was beloved and revered by them all. 

For upwards of fifty years he discharged his duties as parish 

riest of Booton, declining more than one offer of preferment. 
He performed the services in his church for the last time 
on Sunday, December 31st, 1899. On the following morning, 
as he did not come down so soon as was expected, his servant 
went up to his room and found that he had passed away as 
he was dressing. He was buried on January 5th, 1900, in the 
churchyard of Booton, beside his beloved wife, who died in 
1898. His parishioners filled the church and followed him to 
the grave, and many of them afterwards expressed their grief 
at his loss almost in the very words of Goldsmith :-— 
‘ And to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind.’ 
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Arr. I1—AN AGE OF EXTERMINATION. 


1. Narrative of an Expedition to Southern Africa during the 
years 1836 and 1837. By Captain Cornwallis Harris. 
Bombay: American Mission Press, 1838. 

. A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa. By F. C. Selous. 
London: Bentley, 1881. 
Kloof and Karroo, By H.A.Bryden. London: Longmans, 
1889, 

. The Encyclopedia of Sport. London: Lawrence and Bullen, 
1898. 

. Elephant Hunting in East Equatorial Africa, By A. H. 
Neumann. London: Rowland Ward, 1898. 

. After Big Game in Central Africa. By E. Foa. London: 
A. and C, Black, 1899. 

. Sport in Somaliland. By Count Potocki. (English edition.) 
London: Rowland Ward, 1900. 

. Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life in the Hunting Grounds of 
Western America. By W. A. Baillie-Grohman. London: 
Horace Cox, 1900. 


M‘s is a hunting animal. At first he slew for meat and 
clothing; then he slew for sport or trade; latterly he 
has taken to slaying, it would seem, for the mere passion of 
slaughter or trophy-hunting; and, his prolonged exertions in 
that direction having met with too great a success, a spirit of 
reaction is now apparent in many quarters. The desire to 
avert, if only for a space, the doom of the quadrupeds more 
particularly menaced by the hunter is a creditable one; but it 
must be confessed that some little vagueness marks the counsels 
of those who urge reform. A superficial examination of the 
measures most in favour, and of the difficulties that beset the 
reformer’s path, is sufficient to lay bare the origin of this 
vagueness. The theatre of extermination is so vast, and the con- 
ditions of the problem are so varied, that no single measure or 
rotective principle can adequately remedy the whole misctiei. 
h continent presents its own aspect of the question. In 
western Europe, for example, if we except the case, hereinafter 
noticed, of the Scandinavian elk, the big game will have been 
found to be doomed by the growth of cities and by the influence 
of agriculture on the earth’s physiognomy. In Africa, the quest 
of ivory has doomed the ‘Ealeas, and incidentally also the 
antelopes slain for the larder of the elephant hunters. The 
greed for meat and skins, coupled with certain results of 
railway enterprise, into which it is here unnecessary to enter, 
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has sealed the fate of the North American bison. In India the 
sporting zeal of officers on short leave has done for the horned 
game that which Government rewards are vainly endeavouring 
to do for tigers and venomous snakes. ‘ 

There are strong objections, national and moral, to any total 
suppression of this love of the chase, and it is certainly,not 
among the aims of this paper to suggest such a policy. Sports- 
men have filled in many of the blanks in the map of what can 
scarcely any longer be termed the Dark Continent; and a 
history of African pioneering that should take no account of the 
operations of the hunters of big game would be a very defective 
record. Geographical research, exclusive of those expeditions 
which aim at unlocking the grim secrets of the great glaciers 
that envelope the Poles, has been immensely furthered by sport, 
and the exploration of mountain and desert regions has been 
largely due to the pursuit of big game. Nor is sport by any 
means the only agency which has been at work in shaping the 
fate of the beasts and birds. Many species have perished in 
that interminable struggle for existence which extinguished the 
mastodon and the hesperornis. Such may have been the fate 
of the moa; but a sailor is said, on good authority, to have 
knocked down the last dodo, and the great auk appears to have 
perished owing to indiscriminate slaughter in its breeding- 
places. Whatever may have been the effect of natural laws on 
the continuance of species, the destructive activity of man, in 
respect at any rate of the beasts and birds, has been only too 
successful, The present paper proposes no more than a 
cursory glance at the destruction already accomplished, as 
illustrated in the writings of some famous sportsmen of the 
century, with some reflections on that which has been done, 
and more particularly on that which remains to be done, in the 
direction of putting a stop to further wasteful slaughter. — 

A distinction must at the outset be drawn between extinction 
as applied to a specified area, once the habitat of some animal 
no longer encountered there, and extinction in its sadder 
significance of total disappearance from the earth. Instances 
of the former occur in the British bear, boar, and bustard ; 
while of the latter familiar examples may be named in the 
dodo, the great auk, and the solitaire. The consequences of such 
indiscriminate hunting may often reach far beyond immediate 
results. Thus if the Arctic seals, already driven from the 
floes to the inland ice, were utterly destroyed, the polar bear 
would go too, and, in his turn, the Esquimaux. In‘: North 
America, the bison is gone and the elk is threatened. The 
history of the bison is a mournful illustration of how much the 
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exterminator can accomplish in a short time. Thirty years ago 
two or three millions of these noble beasts yet survived on 
American soil ; nowadays, it may safely be questioned whether 
there are two or three hundred left, and even these are semi- 
domesticated, like the flock kept, and recently sold, by Mr. Jones 
of Omaha. The fate of the bison was sealed in the seventies 
and eighties. In one year in the seventies, over four thousand 
were slaughtered in the Yellowstone Park ; and, in the season of 
1878-9, two hundred thousand of their hides were shipped 
down the Missouri,* Against such greed even the prodigality of 
nature is powerless. The elk, menaced though not extermin- 
ated, has retreated from the Adirondack region to the less 
accessible portions of Montana and Wyoming, and is only there 
reserved from the fate which overtook the plain-loving bison 
y the forbidding nature of the hilly country. The bighorn 
has in like manner withdrawn to the mountainous regions of 
British Columbia, Wyoming, and Montana. The Rocky Moun- 
tain goat—‘ antelope-goat’ a recent writer prefers to call it— 
has retreated further than ever above the timber line of the 
Bitter Root Mountains, 

It is the rifle that destroyed the bison: Mr. Roosevelt gives 
incontrovertible proof of this. The red man’s arrow, while 
supplying his modest wants, was as powerless to exterminate 
the bison as were the assegais of Kaffirs against the rhinoceros, 
or the poisoned arrows of Somali Midgans against the elephant. 
The most destructive combination, as we shall have occasion to 
show in another connexion, is the untiring native armed with a 
modern rifle. So far as concerns mere head of game, without 
reference to the species, the worst offenders in North America 
have probably been the fur-hunters ; but, generally speaking, 
the skins in which they deal are those of small carnivora, 
largely regarded as vermin. Thus, in 1892, the Hudson Bay 
Company’s warehouse i. Montreal received 134,814 furs of 
bear, beaver, ermine, lynx, marten, mink, otter, and other 
animals. Vast as is the slaughter entailed, it has in these 
cases some justification, for the animals do irreparable damage 
to the settler’s stock when alive, and serve a distinct purpose 
in providing warm furs when dead. It is with earth’s big 
game that these remarks are mainly concerned ; but mention 
may be made of the fact that, whereas fifty years ago travellers 
were charmed with the spectacle of myriads of white e 
fringing the lagoons of Florida, only a stray group or two of these 
birds can nowadays be seen. The reason for this change, as 
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exposed recently in the ‘Times,’ is that, according to consular 
returns, the annual slaughter of these beautiful birds, harmless 
and insectivorous, for the sake of their plumes, must be reckoned 
at a million and a half of victims. It may be noted, in con- 
nexion with another beautiful group of feathered creatures much 
persecuted in the interests of millinery, that in a single week’s 
sales in London, no fewer than fifty thousand humming-birds 
have been known to change hands, The curse of the gunner 
broods over the close of the century in a manner that attracts 
the execration of a great part of the civilised world. 

‘A vast gulf,’ says Baker, ‘separates the true sportsman from the 
merciless gunner. The former studies nature with keen enjoyment, 
and shoots his game with judgment and forbearance, upon the prin- 
ciples of fair play, sparing the lives of all females should the animals 
be harmless; he never seeks the vain glory of a heavy game list. 
The gunner is the curse of the nineteenth century; his one idea is 
to use his gun, his love is slaughter, indiscriminate and boundless, 
to swell the long account which is his boast and pride. Such a man 
may be expert as a gunner, but he is not a sportsman, and he should 
be universally condemned.’ 


This is almost as apt a reflection on some modern bird 
battues as when Drayson wrote: ‘I think the amount of slain is 
no criterion of the amount of sport.’ The pity of it all is that 
the rifle has the power of destroying in a few years a type that 
has taken fifty ages in the making. Every year the danger 
increases that the moose and the eland may follow to extinction 
the wild bison and the true quagga. Such types, each of 
which may have its useful lesson for us, can never be replaced, 
when once the gunner has been allowed to do his worst. They 
may cease to be, before scientific enquiry has reached the stage 
at which they are essential to its progress. 

The modern measure of protecting survivors of the threatened 
species in vast sanctuaries is of American origin, and the game 
reserves already existing have received their latest addition in 
the South Bronx Park, a domain of over one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres. From North America this plan of fencing off 

t game areas communicated itself to South Africa, where 
Mr. Rhodes and the De Beers Company maintain such 
reserves for all manner of game. Mr. Selous, the well-known 
ion hunter, tells us of a similar praiseworthy effort on the part 
of two Dutch farmers in the Orange Free State to preserve 
an animal threatened with early extinction. These gentlemen, 
it appears, preserve black wildebeest on their farms, and Mr. 
Selous regards the extermination of that grotesque antelope as 
among the first probable results of the carrying of war into that 
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State. For all that can be said, however, in favour of such 
animal parks as a makeshift, it cannot be forgotten that park- 
fed animals depart in a very short time from the wild type, and 
their offspring are apt to develope characters yet more divergent. 
Least satisfactory among all the projects recently suggested are 
those for transplanting exotic specimens to sanctuaries in this 
country. Wapiti and axis deer, and perhaps one or two more, 
have done moderately well in confinement and in small 
numbers, and there is no certainty that the eland and harte- 
beest do not stand as good a chance; but we have no room 
for such undertakings on any but an experimental scale, and the 
principle is, on climatic and other grounds, a wrong one. 
Meanwhile, the work of extermination proceeds on all sides, 
the greatest trouble being that, the rarer any animal becomes, 
the heavier is the price put on its head by the collector, and 
the nearer looms the danger of its extinction. The greater 
quadrupeds are the first to be threatened, though we have, in the 
extinction of the large copper butterfly and of many of the 
most beautiful orchids, instances of equally ruthless and repre- 
hensible greed in other fields. The great wild beasts are, as if 
on the principle of noblesse oblige, the heaviest sufferers. In 
many quarters every man’s hand is against them. That even the 
fiercest among them, however, have their uses, was well illustrated 
by the alligators of Florida, for the protection of which special 
laws were enacted when it was discovered that they were 
instrumental in keeping down hordes of destructive rodents. 
That certain noxious animals may justly be kept under is a 
maxim that few would care to deny. In South Africa, for 
instance, lions have always been a source of some danger, and 
Cumming and others relate losses of beasts and even of men. 
The alleged nobility of the lion in sparing weak victims has 
been the theme of poets rather than of practical hunters; and 
Harris and Delegorgue both testify to the fact of all the damage 
being done by night, while Moffatt gives evidence showing the 
animal’s cowardice in daylight. ‘Those who know the African 
lion consistently depict it as the enemy of the comparatively 
well-to-do stock-owner, but not of the poorer agriculturists or 
native hunters, while some bush tribes have been known to 
subsist, like jackals, on scraps from the lion’s table. As to 
the more ferocious character given by Gérard to the lion of 
Algeria, something must perhaps be allowed for literary effect 
or for the French hunter’s point of view. A century ago, South 
African lions must have swarmed in districts in which they are 
rarely if ever seen nowadays. The Boers, in trekking out of 
Cape Colony about 1835, are said to have slain no less than 
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three hundred and eighty lions,* and the warlike Moselekatse 
also killed large numbers. In the more settled districts of 
South’ Africa, lions can never again become seriously dangerous, 
though accidents do from time to time come to our notice, 
even on the beaten track. Formerly they were a continual 
trouble, Native tribes were forced to reside in trees to esca 
their violence, and the brutes would hunt in bands, killing 
antelopes in large numbers, This last fact derives an adventi- 
tious interest from the reflection that the sportsman whose bag 
includes half a dozen lions may have been the indirect means 
of saving at least a hundred antelopes. 

Dangerous beasts, like warlike tribes, take a long time to 
exterminate. The most familiar, as also the most interesting, 
case of legislation for the systematic suppression of noxious 
animals is found in the policy of the Indian Government, 
which has long paid out generous sums annually for the 
destruction of venomous snakes and wild beasts, The warfare 
of civilisation against such dangerous creatures may, as Sir 
Alfred Lyall suggests, be regarded as the ‘ perpetuation of a 
blood feud.” The barefooted native treads silently on sudden 
death, and every year krait and cobra claim their twenty 
thousand victims, while two or three thousand more are killed 
by tigers and other quadrupeds, On the other hand, no fewer 
than half a million snakes and twenty thousand dangerous 
animals of other kinds have been killed for reward in the 
course of a twelvemonth, bringing the Government payments 
for that period to nearly Rs. 200,000. 

Mention has already been made of the undeniable fact that 
the responsibility for the decrease of the world’s big game does 
not lie wholly with ourselves. In South Africa the rinderpest 
is an important factor in the destruction. Spreading from the 
tame herds to the wild, which cannot be treated by the same 
inoculation, this terrible and mysterious epidemic has more 
than once crossed the Zambesi, depopulating whole districts of 
their game. There is some reason to believe that the infection 
was disseminated by the rivers. At any rate the effects were 
most disastrous in the case of buffalo, koodoo, inyala, and 
other animals that need considerable supplies of water: the 
rhinoceros, on the other hand, and some other thick-skinned 
beasts, suffered little if at all. Not alone rinderpest, but also 
the dreaded ‘horse-sickness’ of those regions, has at times 
attacked the native fauna with alarming results. Cape hunting- 


* Andersson: ‘The Lion and the Elephant,’ p. 9. 
+ These figures are taken from some tables given in the Quarterly Review 
for July 1888, 
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dogs and other carnivorous animals that hunt in packs have 
doubtless been answerable for much antelope mortality. 

The African continent, indeed, has in this, as in so many 
questions of current interest, attracted the lion’s share of 
attention, and there are — reasons for its importance in 
the present connexion. The mystery of its few remaining 
secrets exercises the strongest fascination alike on the traveller 
and on those who remain at home. Its comparative nearness 
to European ports enhances in the eyes of sportsmen the 
already keen interest aroused by the size and variety of its 
remaining game. It is for these and other reasons that the fate 
of its dwindling fauna is discussed from a variety of standpoints, 
and South Africa may therefore occupy our attention in some 
detail as more or less illustrative of the prevailing state of 
things all the world over. ' 

The Africa of to-day presents to the sportsman and the 
naturalist a’ picture sadly different from that which would have 
met their eyes fifty years ago. A passage that has acquired 
almost classic interest from the unmerited criticism it met with 
at the hands of stay-at-home reviewers, accustomed only to the 
parsimony of nature under the chill of northern skies, may here 
be cited from the well-known book of Cornwallis Harris, who 
in 1836 shot springbok on the road from Grahamstown to 
Graaff Reinet. He found the face of the country ‘literally 
white’ with herds of that antelope. ' 

‘Groups of hartebeest,’ he writes, ‘quaggas, and brindled gnus 
were everywhere to be seen;’,.. the clatter of their hoofs was 
perfectly astounding. I could not estimate the accumulated number 
at less than fifteen thousand, a great extent of the country being 
actually chequered black and white with their congregated masses.’ 


For this probably accurate description of what his eyes beheld, 
Harris was, as we say, severely handled by the critics, but a 
Quarterly reviewer of the day gave a truer appreciation of his 
records,* and others who followed in his steps bore out his 
accuracy. Thus Captain Drayson writes :— 

‘Far in the interior the game is unlimited in quantity, and the 
numbers are quite correctly spoken of by Harris, Cumming, and 
other sportsmen. Anyone anxious for pure slaughter may there 
indulge his fancy to any extent.’ t 


These words were published in 1858, and even as recently as 
ten years ago Kirby found lions very numerous, white rhinoceros 


* Quarterly Review, June 1839, 
¢ ‘Sporting Scenes among the Kaffirs of South Africa,’ p. 321, 
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by no means scarce, all manner of game abundant in the vleys 
and herds of gnus roaming over the krantzes. Yet day by day 
the distribution of these animals is narrowed, and their numbers 
are being continuously reduced. 

We shall find that three classes of men have contributed to the 
depletion—the British, the Boers, and the natives. British 
sportsmen have not played quite so important a part as is 
commonly supposed. Many of them, as we gather from a 

rusal of the later literature of the subject, struck with pity 
for this immense and irremediable waste of animal life, have 
repented, like reformed rakes, and, with the zeal commonly 
found in that class, have even returned home to support societies 
for protecting the animals which they have no further oppor- 
tunity or inclination to kill. Such an attitude has its humorous 
side, but we are more disposed—with the true quagga and wild 
bison already gone, the mountain zebra, white-tailed gnu, 
blesbok, and bontebok menaced, and the eland, giraffe, inyala and 
elephant in no little danger—to accept the contrition for the 
sake of the object in view, and to welcome support from every 
class. The Boers did most of the mischief in the sixties and 
seventies, periodically trekking out for great hunts. Previous 
to that period it would seem as if they had not developed the 
taste for destroying, for Drayson describes them in the late 
fifties as generally loafing, while the English were ever absorbed 
in money-making. Altogether the big game appears to have 
enjoyed for some time a respite that we could wish to see 
renewed. The same writer mentions an immense variety of 
game as frequenting the Natal district forty years ago— 
reitbok and duiker, for instance, within a mile of Pieter- 
maritzburg. By that time the Boers had acquired the habit of 
trekking out to the foothills of the Drakensberg Range and 
slaying quantities of game, principally eland and hartebeest, 
for the sake of the meat. 

But, according to so high an authority as Mr. Selous, the 
gravest offenders are the natives, and that more particularly 
since they have become possessed of fire-arms. The bearing of 
modern sporting arms on the present question will be dis- 
cussed hereafter, but it may be remarked that the effectual 
disarming of the natives and the stringent prohibition under 
severe penalties of any attempt to supply them with arms and 
ammunition, are among the first essentials of successful 
legislation on behalf of the vanishing game. Much has been 
written, by those unacquainted with the facts of the case, on the 
cruelty of depriving these indigent natives of the means of 
hunting animals for food. But, in the first place, it may not 
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be generally known that not one of the great settled tribes in 
the Matabele region, between the Zambesi and the Limpopo, 
can be regarded as regularly meat-eating. These natives are 
far too thrifty to kill their own cattle for food, preferring to 
await their death from natural causes. Such uncertain supplies 
would, no doubt, be eked out with an occasional buffalo or 
antelope, and for this purpose their native weapons sufficed. 
Lazy as they are, there is no good reason why they should be 
allowed to use modern arms of precision merely for the sake of 
saving themselves a little trouble. There is, by the way, little 
to fear in this respect from the many rifles doubtless hidden 
away by the Matabele after their nominal disarming in 1896, 
for their present owners would never dare to advertise the 
possession by using them for purposes of the chase. 

White ivory-hunters are scarce nowadays, one of the latest 
being Mr. A. H. Neumann ; and the best proof of the damage 


done by natives is seen in the undeniable fact that elephants 
have continued to decrease in regions in which white men are 
restricted in their destruction, Nine-tenths of the ivory at the 
great sales is, as we are told on excellent authority, brought to 
market by native hunters. White sportsmen, so long as they 
refrain from the reprehensible practice of employing large 


bodies of native followers to kill game (with a view either to 
cover part of the expenses of the expedition or to exhibit as 
their own trophies horns or skins secured by their servants), 
are a negligible quantity. Their operations are, in any case, 
limited, their bag is defined on the licence, their ivory is easily 
checked at the port of embarkation. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that they have been 
guilty of grave waste. Sir Victor Brooke speaks on one 
occasion of five Indian elephants killed in three hours’ 
shooting before breakfast. Small wonder, then, that the 
Indian Government, viewing with alarm the sufferings of the 
tame army elephants during the period of the Mutiny, and 
attentive rather to transport and commissariat than to sentiment, 
have legislated with some severity for the protection of this 
most valuable animal. The surprise is rather that legisla- 
tion should have been postponed to the late seventies; and 
Sanderson’s prediction that elephant hunting would soon again 
have to be permitted in India has not as yet been justified. 
Meanwhile, the plight of the African elephant continues 
desperate. The rapacity of the hunters on the spot is fanned 
by the greed of the buyers at home. When mention is made 
of the fact that one firm of cutlers alone has taken the tusks 
of from one thousand two hundred to one thousand five 
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hundred elephants annually, and was accustomed to keep about 
eight tons of ivory on hand,* it will be seen that the slaughter 
on which such markets rely for their regular supplies must be 
practically unlimited. White men and black meet on common 
ground in the work of extermination. Neumann speaks of the 
enormous bag of fourteen elephants, most of them cows, made 
in one afternoon; and a Somali poacher, armed with a rifle, ‘is 
said to have destroyed seventeen in one day. The elephant 
has been driven across the Zambesi into the track of expedi- 
tions advancing through Portuguese Nyassaland. One such 
expedition, which left London recently, contemplated ivory 
among the financial fruits of the venture, and included, to our 
knowledge, more than one sportsman eager to kill elephant. 
Throughout the African continent the extinction of this noble 
and valuable beast is brought within measurable range, unless 
prompt action be taken to avert such a fate; and Major Swayne 
rightly deprecates its wanton massacre in Somaliland, since few 
of the natives will eat the meat and the ivory is notoriously 
poor.t There is a regulation in that country which restricts 
each licensee to two male elephants, besides inclosing a reserve 
in which only officers of the Aden garrison may shoot. Count 
Potocki criticises the one-sided operation of this order, and 
further very pertinently points out that the present-day haunts 
of Somali elephants lie outside the British sphere of influence. 
With the same indifference and wastefulness men seem to have 
slaughtered the rhinoceros, and Andersson relates how on one 
occasion he killed eight of these mighty animals in the course 
of five hours. Even that inoffensive creature, the giraffe, found 
wherever its favourite acacia grows sufficiently distant from the 
dangerous neighbourhood of man, is pursued to a useless death, 
though few hunters, fired for the moment by the animal’s size 
and swiftness, have not regretted a moment too late the bullet 
with which they laid it low. If such is the state of South 
Africa, it is greatly to be hoped that the Soudan, which appears 
to be one of the least depleted of African hunting grounds,t} 
will not be emptied of its game under British administration, 
The great significance of the improved sporting rifle as a 
factor in animal extinction must be sufficiently obvious, but 
there is another result of its introduction not so commonly 
observed. Constant improvement in the weapon has not been 
followed by a corresponding improvement in the marksman ; 
nor is this unnatural, for, whatever the superiority of the 


* <The Field, July 24th, 1897, p. 136, mn 
+ ‘Seventeen Trips through Somaliland,’ p. 294. 
¢ Sce Dupony : ‘ Chasses du Soudan,’ 1894. 
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combination, increased efficiency in the machine invariably 
carries with it diminished efficiency in the man.* The more 
the machine can do, the more the man expects of it and the less 
he attempts to do himself. The savage, compelled from 
childhood to practise with the assegai, knobkerrie, or 
boomerang, naturally becomes a marvellous judge of pace and 
distance. To send the iron of the assegai through a man at 
fifty yards is no unusual feat for a Kaffir, but it would puzzle 
most white men. The man who depends on such weapons for 
his meals, perhaps even for his life, will not fail to make the 
most of every opportunity ; and some such policy may have 
guided the Boers of a previous generation in regard to the 
chase, in which they invariably preferred to rely on the single 
barrel of their ponderous ‘ Roers’—rifles that carried a ball 
weighing several ounces. A man accustomed to the single 
chance of such a weapon takes more careful aim than another 
who pumps lead rapidly and without judgment from a 
magazine rifle. 

e inferiority of our national rifle shooting, with its 
evidences of carelessness in the man increasing with every 
improvement in the rifle, is unfortunately no new experience. 
Individual rifle-shots may be as good marksmen as those of 
old, or may even be better; but the more specialised the art 
becomes, the more the rank and file fall into the rear. The 
imposition of a gun licence for revenue purposes tends to 
discourage rifle practice among the masses, and affords a 
strange contrast with the encouragement shown to archery in 
the Middle Ages. War and the chase in those days went hand 
in hand, and it was doubtless partly for this reason that the 
French monarchs kept the droit de chasse sacred to the upper 
classes. The Revolution led to the decay of the chase in 
modern France,f but the esteem in which it once was held as 
a school for the battlefield has left its mark in such names as 
‘Chasseurs’ or ‘Jaeger,’ often applied to smart and valued 
Continental regiments. The Russians to this day encourage 
bear-hunting in their army, and there have always been men of 
authority who have opposed restrictions hampering sport in 
India, on the ground that these must tend to put shooting out 
of reach of officers on short leave and with only moderate means. 
It was, however, rather on the moral side that the training of 
the chase had its value; and the careful sighting of a modern 


* See W. A. Baillie-Grohman on ‘ Rifle Shooting as a National Sport,’ in the 
‘Nineteenth Century,’ September 1899. 
t See an article on ‘La Vénerie Moderne,’ by G. de Wailly, in ‘La Nouvelle 
Revue,’ December 1892. 
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rifle on a rhinoceros fifty yards distant must be regarded as a 
very different performance from that of walking up to a bear 
with no weapon more formidable than a hunting-knife. 

This, however, is a digression. If the modern sportsman is 
himself less skilful, or at least not more skilful, than his prede- 
cessor, the improvement in his weapon makes him a far more 
formidable agent of destruction, The long-range achievements 
of our modern rifles are well known to the expert, and have 
been briefly described in a recent number of this Review, so 
that two or three examples of the power of these terrible 
enemies of the wild beasts must here suffice. An expanding 
bullet from a ‘256 rifle, entering the tail of a hartebeest 
running from the shooter and already two hundred yards 
distant when the shot was fired, has been known to ‘ mushroom’ 
in the animal’s neck; and another from the same weapon, 
entering broadside one shoulder of a waterbuck at one hundred 
and twenty yards, smashed the opposite shoulder.* An 
incident perhaps still more remarkable was recently reported 
from Ceylon, in which a leopard, suddenly put up at short 
range, was killed by a single ball from a °*220 Marlin rook- 
rifle ; and Mr. Bryden says that an ox has been known to fall dead 
with a single *303 bullet at the enormous range of one thousand 
five hundred yards. Even if this last incident be regarded as a 
chance shot in a thousand, there can be no question of the 
marvellous performances of modern arms and ammunition, 
whether in penetration, shock, accuracy, or range. Not 
satisfied with the deadly potentialities of the ‘303 bullet as it 
stands, sportsmen even resort to a number of tricks for 
increasing them, by filing off the point or by making longitu- 
dinal slits, according to the nature of the game and the 
thickness of its hide, As for penetration at short ranges— 
fifty yards may be regarded as the extreme average range for 
very heavy game—it may be mentioned that a ‘450 Winchester, 
taking ninety grains of powder and three hundred grains of 
lead, will at fifty yards perforate eight inches of hard wood. 

The modern tendency is all in favour of small-bore weapons, 
nor is it safe to draw conclusions against them from the 
preference for heavier weapons shown by earlier sportsmen 
before the appearance of the modern weapons. Sir S, Baker 
might, for instance, have readily discarded his famous }-lb. 
shell rifle in favour of some of the modern light weapons 
which he never lived to see. At the same time, considera- 
tions of mercy have deterred many from using weapons of 


* «The Field,’ September 23rd, 1899, p. 516. 
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very small calibre against the heaviest game. Sanderson, 
for instance, used in preference an 8 double rifle, firing 
twelve drams of powder, for fear that large animals might find 
a lingering death from the insufficient wounds inflicted by 
lighter weapons. Experts may wrangle over the technicalities 
of small versus large bore, choked versus cylinder, ejectors 
versus non-ejectors, black powders versus nitro-compounds, and 
other issues: these erudite conflicts take the thoughts of the 
reflective sportsman back to the not far distant time, about a 
century and a half ago, when men almost invariably shot birds 
sitting. Whatacontrast with the present day, when individual 
sportsmen are known to bag their fifteen thousand birds in a 
year, and seven guns have killed in three days the enormous 
total of six thousand four hundred head. Our point is that 
the vast improvement in the machinery of slaughter has 
enormously increased the slaughter done. So far as regards 
game bred in this or other countries for the purpose of sport, 
this destruction is, from our point of view, of little importance, 
for the supply can always be brought level with the demand. 
But with wild animals it is another matter, and we have to face 
the fact that the destructive tendencies of mankind have been 
rendered so terribly efficient by modern improvements in 
weapons that the extermination of a large number of the 
most beautiful and interesting species of animals inhabiting the 
earth is, if no active measures be taken to stop it, merely a 
question of time. 

It remains, then, to take a general view of the protective or 
preventive measures adopted or suggested in the past, and to 
make some enquiry as to the extent to which they meet the 
one of the case. Our examination must, from 
deficiency of space, be restricted to the consideration of big 
game shooting. This inevitably excludes a number of kindred 
matters of equal, but distinct, interest. For instance, there is 
the miserable plight of the fur seal, fifteen thousand of which 
have before now been clubbed in a single night. Legislation 
and the wry that must te it have, however, become 
international concerns, and pelagic sealing is too wide a question 
to re-open here. Again, the gradual extermination of the 
right, or whalebone, whale, as also in a less degree of the 
cachalot, or sperm whale, is another grievance of world-wide 
interest and importance. The inshore trawler is exterminating 
our soles and plaice; improvident crabbing is diminishing 
in an alarming degree the resources of our coasts. The 
principle is the same throughout, but legislation— at all events 
on the lines about to be indicated—cannot apply to these cases, 
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We must be content with the single as of so wide a 
question if we would have space for any useful consideration of 
remedies. 

There are, speaking in general terms, three means of modera- 
ting the destruction of game; close seasons; gun and 
licences (the latter usually limiting the bag of horned or 
hoofed game); and the total prohibition of shooting certain 
threatened species, with the alternative measure of closing 
certain specified areas to the sportsman for longer or shorter 
periods, The last-named provision, which has in cases of 
extreme danger found favour in North America, and is now 
also being adopted in parts of Asia, is by far the most effectual, 
and is moreover open to fewer objections than attach to the 
others, 

We need not here enter into the question how far our game- 
laws are efficient in attaining the object with which we are now 
concerned. It will generally be conceded that, without them, 
not only game-birds, but also that vast polity of wild creatures, 
furred and feathered, that harbour under the protecting hand of 
the preserver, would soon be as extinct in these islands as they 
already are in many parts of France. But such legislation is 
obviously not applicable to large districts of wild and barren 
country, to forests or deserts where the animals now under 
discussion find their last refuge from man. Such districts 
are of course to be found chiefly in Asia, Africa, or America ; 
but some parts of Europe bear so close a resemblance to the 
wildernesses of other continents that a glance at European 
provisions may throw some light on the problem under con- 
sideration. The general intention of the existing game-laws of 
continental Europe may be summed up in a few words, 

On the Continent, shooting rights mostly go with proprietor- 
ship, though throughout central Europe small lots (of less than 
two or three hundred acres in one property) are often com- 
bined and the sporting rights put up to public auction. There 
is a general close-time, averaging six months, with longer 

riods prescribed for certain animals specially threatened with 

estruction, In Switzerland there is the somewhat confusing 
dual operation of the Federal law, as affecting the whole federa- 
tion, and the local regulations and restrictions of the different 
Cantons. The general law prescribes the usual close-time of 
six months, or rather more, while the Cantons close entire 
areas within their jurisdiction for indefinite periods. The 
chamois has on the whole benefited immeasurably by recent 
legislation, which came, however, too late to save the Alpine 
ibex, or steinbok. That animal is now preserved only in 
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some of the North Italian valleys fur the benefit of the King 
and his guests. In Spain, outside of the royal preserves, 
destruction is understood to be practically unchecked ; 
poaching is rife, and there is little attempt at preserving 
the game. Turkey regards its game with characteristic indif- 
ference, existing restrictions, which may indirectly act for the 
good of the game, being aimed rather against the indis- 
criminate carrying of firearms. 

_ The case which has most interest for English sportsmen is 
- that of the Scandinavian elk. For many years that noble beast 
went unprotected. In 1894 alone, a thousand elk were killed 
in Norway.* Then native opinion, which moves slowly in the 
far north, Pppenr to have awakened to two facts. In the first 
place, the elk was sadly diminishing in numbers. In the 
second, its destruction was being compassed almost wholly by 
wealthy foreigners, who were willing to pay handsomely for 
the privilege. A considerable increase in the tax on such sport 
would have the double result of increasing a scanty revenue 
and deterring many from the work of extermination; and this 
object has just been effectually achieved by the Storthing. 
The three years’ close-time for the Swedish elk expires with the 
past year, and the coming summer will witness the enforcement 
of the new law, which limits the season for killing the animal 
in Norway to a period of twenty days from September 10th. 

In many European countries the foreigner is more heavily 
taxed for his sport than the native, and this is also, as we 
shall see, particularly noticeable in the various States of 
North America. The ‘native’ question is, in Africa, among 
the most serious in its bearing on laws for protecting the big 
game. In North America, indeed, the question does not-press, 
for the Indian is in a fair way of following the bison to 
extinction. In India, again, few of the natives are meat-eaters, 
and the majority of them follow the more peaceful calling of 
agriculture. But in Africa we have the serious case of 
natives who, though a meat diet, is not indispensable to their 
welfare, kill large quantities of game, mostly for the market. 
The opinion of a well-known sportsman, whose words carry 
great authority, has already been, cited to the effect that the 
natives are the chief offenders in Africa, and that any measure 
of protection that should fail to take account of their operations 
would be ineffective. Already there exist game-laws over the 
greater part of Africa. Morocco is an exception in this respect, 
as it is in the fact of still lying under native administration. 


* «Land and Water,’ October 2nd, 1897, p. 538, 
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It would be against the principles of Mohammedan fatalism to 
make any provision for the supplies of future generations. 
Moreover, the game of Morocco is not very valuable, being 
restricted, in the more frequented parts, to gazelles and wild 
pig. The bear and the stag of the Atlas have been pronounced 
xy a recently returned traveller to be probably absent from the 

oroccan portion of that range, and the aoudad, or ‘ mouflon,’ 
found only on the higher slopes rarely visited by Europeans, is 
not seriously menaced by the obsolete guns and indifferent 
marksmanship of the natives. Close times and heavy licences 
have long been in force in other parts of the continent, 
at any rate since the inauguration of the thirteen-year-old 
Game Protection Association. But close times, which work 
smoothly enough in densely populated European countries, 
where the efforts of an adequate and widely distributed police 
are supported by a large contingent of interested landowners, 
are very much less effective in the vast interior of the African 
continent. It is of course possible to prohibit during nine 
months of the year the export of ivory am trophies at the coast, 
but there is nothing to prevent gunners amassing the spoils of 
the chase during the rest of the year. It is true that the 
imposition of heavy licences, limiting the bag to so many head 
of the rarer kinds of game, may act as a deterrent; but it tends 
to stimulate those who pay it to get, if possible, their full 
money’s-worth—a matural attitude which the licensee will 
be found to take up from the New Forest to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Want of space precludes any attempt at exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the different enactments now ruling in North America 
and South Africa, but a brief enumeration of the chief pro- 
visions may not be without interest. Antelopes are protected 
in Natal, in the Orange Free State, in the Transvaal, Zulu- 
land, Swaziland, and elsewhere, for periods varying in length 
from four to eight months and generally covering the summer 
months. There are in addition licences of various amounts, up 
to as much as 75/. in Bechuanaland and 50/. in Portuguese 
South East Africa. Nor are the penalties by any means merely 
nominal, for it is on record that two Europeans were fined 
1207. each for shooting two white rhinoceroses in a Zululand 
preserve, and served in default a year’s imprisonment.* Both 
close times and licences exist on a somewhat complicated basis 
over the whole of North America. In British Eolumbia, for 
instance, caribou, moose, deer, wapiti, mountain goat, and 


* «The Field,’ September 25th, 1897, p. 508. 
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mountain sheep are protected for nearly nine months in the 

ear; and a fifty-dollar licence, imposed on all non-residents, 
Timits the bag of the holder in each season to ten deer, five 
each of caribou, mountain goat, and mountain sheep, two bull 
wapiti and two bull moose. This has, it will be seen, the very 
desirable effect of making it no longer worth the gunner’s while 
to visit British Columbia for commercial purposes, and thus 
restricts the destruction of the game to the smaller class of 
bona fide sportsmen, though Mr. Baillie-Grohman regards the 
game-laws of British Columbia as inadequately enforced and 
framed to hamper the tourist rather than to protect the game. 
In New Brunswick, moose and caribou entail on residents a 
licence of only two dollars, but non-residents have to pay 
twenty. It is in Newfoundland that this taxing of the visitor 
reaches the highest point, for he is compelled to take out 
a licence costing no less than a hundred dollars. Such high 
licences are most desirable everywhere, but, if they are to 
attain the end of preservation which we have in view, they 
should be imposed on visitors and residents alike. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that the world is 
waking, even late in the day, to the need for reform. Even in 
India there has of late years been, from the direction of 
Kashmir, some movement in favour of protecting the big game, 
particularly in the direction of closing certain areas and 
absolutely protecting a few of the more immediately threatened 
species for several years, The most important theatre, however, 
of animal extermination, and the one to which these remarks 
have in consequence been in the main devoted, is South 
Africa. 

The protection of our remaining big game is an international 
interest, for science is of no nationality. It is the cheap 
amusement of a certain class to belittle the study of field 
natural history, and even of the more scientific investigation of 
animals, on the ground that it has no bearing on the practical 
issues of life. Yet malaria is thought to be ending its career 
of evil on earth, and its banishment, if accomplished in the 
manner at present ho for, will be due to the study of 
a group of insects hitherto regarded only in the light of 
tormentors. Can it for a moment be reasonably doubted 
that all the beasts and birds have their messages for us, when 
further study shall have oye our understanding? The 
dodo, moa, and great auk, extinct within modern times, 
perished while still, to all practical purposes, unknown to 
science. Some may be willing to insist that these species held 
no secret that may not with equal facility be learnt from their 
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surviving relatives, We prefer the more contrite spirit that 
feels shame that man should have exterminated animals without 
even taking the trouble to understand them. Science protests 
with all its might against this foolish and barbarous destruction 
of earth’s creatures without care for the species. Humanity 
cries aloud against the spoilers on grounds both of economy 
and of sentiment. Every argument that establishes the final 
utility of these animals when the rifle has laid them low only 
strengthens the case of those who plead for moderation and for 
measures that, by at least protecting the females and the young, 
shall ensure their continuance to future generations. 

The greed for trophies is a part of the modern curse of record- 
breaking, in which the healthfulness of moderate rivalry is vul- 
garised by playing to the gallery. The crowd cannot, it is true, 
applaud the sportsman as it does the cricketer, but it can gape in 
admiration over the trophies which he brings back and which 

rhaps his followers shot. The slaughter proceeds apace and 
is difficult indeed to stay. We have taken account of some 

_ of the measures currently in force, as also of the difficulties in 
the way of reform. The new century might most happily 
be inaugurated by an international movement of mercy to the 
beasts, M., Foa, a hunter of distinction, suggests a parliament 
of the nations, a kind of Zoological Peace Conference, to enact 
the necessary measures. Once, when the earth was younger, 
the mountains and prairies were a paradise of game. It 
would be foolish to hope for the restoration of such abundance ; 
but let us not recklessly throw away the wealth of wild nature 
which still remains, The mischief has gone far, and much of 
it is irreparable ; but there is still time to see that no more 
is done. 
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Arr. I1.—THE PLAYS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN. 


1. Vor Sonnenaufgang : Sociales Drama. 8te Auflage, 1898. 
—Die Versunkene Glocke: Ein deutsches Mérchendrama., 
30te Auflage, 1897.—Fuhrmann Henschel: Schauspiel in 
finf Acten, 1899. By Gerhart Hauptmann. Berlin: 
S. Fischer. » 

2. The Plays of Gerhart Hauptmann. [Lonely Lives ; Hannele ; 
The Weavers.| Translated by William Archer and Mary 
Morison. Three vols. London: William Heinemann, 
1894-99. 

3. The Sunken Bell. By Gerhart Hauptmann. Translated by 
C. H. Meltzer. New York: Russell, 1899. 

4, Gerhart Hauptmann: sein Lebensgang und seine Dichtung. 
By Paul Schlenther. Berlin: S, Fischer, 1898. 

5. Gerhart Hauptmann. By Adolf Bartels. Weimar : 
E. Felber, 1897. 

6... Das deutsche Drama in den litterarischen Bewegungen der 
Gegenwart. 4te Auflage. By Professor Berthold Litzmann. 
Hamburg and Leipzig: L. Voss, 1897. 


N New Year’s Day, 1863, there was a christening party at 
@) the sign of ‘The Prussian Crown’ in Upper Salzbrunn, 
in Silesia. The father was mine host, Robert Hauptmann. 
His wife was the daughter of an Inspector of Springs in the 
local principality of Pless; and the son whom they brought to 
the font, and who had been born on the previous 15th of 
November, received the name of Gerhart. 

Mine host in those days was a man of presence and esteem. 
He ruled ‘The Prussian Crown’ as the second monarch in 
direct line, and his pleasant inn and posting-house enjoyed the 
regular patronage of an annual company of visitors, Physicians 
praised the medicinal springs of Salzbrunn ; the fine air of the 
hills blew its own praises in the traveller's face ; and Robert 
Hauptmann kept a decent cellar and courteous entertainment 
for his guests. These trooped to Salzbrunn from all quarters 
of Germany. From Breslau and Poland in the east, from 
Dresden and Saxony in the west, across the Bohemian border, 
and even from far-away Berlin, men came to drink the waters, 
- and put up at the sign of the ‘Crown.’ The princely pro- 
prietor of the Baths made Robert his tenant, 

and in young Gerhart’s early years his father was honourably 
and justly a person of importance in his native place. 

The children of the inn were not at the call of the visitors, 
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Their father’s library, with its collection of miniature ‘Cotta 
Classics,’ was more familiar to them than his taproom, and 
their share in the business of the house was confined to being 
occasionally present at the exchange of views and news between 
mine host and his friends. The boys were sent to Breslau to 
be educated at the Modern School, with the ultimate chance of 
entering Breslau University, and Gerhart would have followed 
his elder brothers in this course had not his fifteenth year been 
marked by a change in his prospects. In 1877 ‘ The Prussian 
Crown’ passed to Robert Raptnants creditors. Mine host 
was sincerely to be commiserated on the shipwreck of his fortune. 
It was due to no fault of his own, but to causes beyond his 
control. A stone falling in the water makes not one circle, but 
many; and the proprietor of ‘The Prussian Crown’ was 
included in an outermost ring of the disturbance caused by his 
country’s victory over France. Rich men grew richer after the 
war. Their wants increased with their resources, and they 
travelled further than Salzbrunn in search of holiday and health. 
The guests at the ‘Crown’ declined in quality, though its 
hospitality was not reduced; and a few years’ experience of 
this gradual decay brought Robert Hauptmann to bankruptcy. 
He was assisted to the tenancy of the new station-bar at Lower 
Salzbrunn, and his fifteen-year-old son, with his copybooks 
smeared with verses, was summoned to the prose of life. His 
leaving-certificate, signed by the Director in April 1878, and 
countersigned by the fourth-form master, showed that his 
conduct was good, his industry fair, but his powers of concen- 
tration bad. His best subject was drawing; German, natural 
history, and the rest of the boy’s pursuits were merely passed 
as moderate. 

Ten years later we meet Gerhart Hauptmann in Berlin. The 

oungest son of the man who kept the railway restaurant at 
pm 2 Salzbrunn had found his own way to the capital, and the 
boy who left school at fifteen in an eastern province of Germany 
with but indifferent reports had reached the heart of the Empire, 
and was soon to conquer it by storm. We may skip the story 
of the interval. It contains nothing which the world might not 
know; but in Hauptmann’s case, as in others, it adds little to 
the sum of human knowledge. 

Literary Berlin in 1888 was living on its promissory notes, _ 
Thirty years were passing in one. A generation was spent in 
the waxing and waning of three moons. It is only to-day that 
thoughtful men in Germany are beginning to realise how large 
a part of the nation was buried at Potsdam in the grave of 
Frederic III. William I had died in March; William II was 
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seated on his throne in June. Between the two dates stretched 
the brief reign, the long-drawn agony, of ninety-nine days, which 
contained the summer and winter, the song-time and silence, 
of the contemporaries of the patient Crown Prince. We have 
no taste for the unprofitable task of exalting the political might- 
have-been, nor is it altogether a happy omen that all the 
malcontents of the Empire should hold candles to the memory 
of Frederic. German Liberals regret in him the friend of 
English ideas; German Socialists deplore the champion 
of conciliation and progress; German Jews reverence him 
as the open foe of anti-Semitism. Death embalms hope, and 
the finger of death interposed between the hopes of these parties 
and their opportunity. But if we hesitate to ask how far 
their aspirations might have been satisfied, how far the 
experience of the Emperor would have corrected the idealism 
of the Prince, we cannot ignore the obvious effects on the 
development of the nation which flowed from the disinheritance 
of the sons in favour of the grandsons of Empire. Such in- 
fluence might be marked in every department of public life. 
The new monarch flaunted it in the eyes of Europe; the new 
art flaunted it in the eyes of Berlin. And each example had 
its fascinating features. Grave statesmen watched with an 


indulgent smile the energy of the ‘ travelling Kaiser,’ and trusted 

it would wear out by middle age. When his Majesty trailed 

the a in the homes and workshops of the miners, the 
t 


novelty and picturesqueness of the scene atoned for its palpable 
indiscretion. When the same youthful ardour found its con- 
ventional expression in an attempt to reform the world by 
congress, the world went to Berlin, as it went to the Hague 
last year, in a half cynical, half shamefaced mood. The charm 
and the wonder of youth were alive in Germany that year. 
Bismarck was brushed aside; Schiller and Goethe were 
dethroned. There were to be no more old men in Germany. 
The students instructed their professors; the sons warmed 
their hands at their fathers’ hearths. What wonder if the 
joy to which they awakened should have turned to bitterness 
and gall for want of those herbs of correction—humility, 
prudence, patience—which withered on Frederic’s tomb? It 
is not wholesome that responsibility should coincide in point 
of time with disillusion. If the history of Germany in the 
last twelve years be studied with close attention, this will be 
found to have been the root of her troubles, The safety-valve 
was utilised as the main channel of life. Wild oats were 
sown on the classic plains of Olympia. The noble dreams 
of youth formed the stuff and fabric of real politics. It was a 
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desecration of the first-fruits, and the gods are jealous of their 
dues. 
The city thus agitated by a startling political catastrophe was 
now Gerhart Hauptmann’s home. He had married young, and 
was already the father of three boys, when in the early spring 
of 1889 he came alone to Berlin. He lodged with a friend 
named Schmidt, in close proximity to the bachelor establish- 
ment of two other ‘new’ poets, Arno Holz, a contemporary 
of Hauptmann’s, and Johannes Schlaf, by a few years their 
elder. Once more we resist the temptation of taking these 
friends too seriously. In their own eyes their camaraderie 
was a brotherhood, their Quartier Latin was a peak of 
Parnassus, the riot of their wits was the divine motion of 
the Muse. But we have learned to make deductions from such 
estimates. The Muse in England, silent though she be to-day, 
has at least the qualities of her years. She is too old and too 
staid to respond in quadriviis et angiportis to every capering 
discontent. Her partner too must be divine; and she would 
hear in the blandishments of a Holz and a Schlaf, who pro- 
claimed a revolution in German art and wrote blank blasphemy 
to support it, merely the echo of the Pantisocrats of a century 
ago, who talked of planting freedom on the banks of the 
Susquehanna, and who reaped a tranquil harvest in the laurels 
of home-keeping fame. These ‘patriots of the world,’ whom 
Berlin has taken so earnestly, invoking to suppress them the 
frown of the Court and the long arm of the civil police, 
claimed their birthright in England a hundred years before, 
and lived to sustain an honourable old age on a wholesome 
diet of pottage. The poets of revolt in England rebelled 
against Time itself; and it is in their regenerate temper— 
trained to order by Wordsworth, and to beauty by Tennyson— 
that the modern English critic approaches the early works of 
Gerhart Hauptmann and his comrades. Berlin was waiting 
for a voice. New hopes, new fears, new problems, and new 
methods were ousting the accepted conventions. The canons 
of yesterday were antiquated; their impatient heirs were 
leaping the to-day and rushing blindly on the morrow. Since 
the crowning ceremony at Versailles in January 1871, when 
Bismarck played his pawn on to the eighth square’ of the 
chess-board, no man had arisen in Imperial Germany to 
interpret the hopes of the nation. Ernst von Wildenbruch, 
the Hohenzollern laureate, had written a few loyal stanzas, 
but, though he continued to turn out industrious and patriotic 
dramas, he suddenly found his cloister invaded by a crowd of 
inspired gamins, The barriers that hedged his art were broken 
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down in a night; his walls were stripped of their hieroglyphs, 
and scribbled over with brilliant obscenities, and at the 0 
of Gerhart Hauptmann’s arrival in Berlin, the city, as a seat 
of literature, was in the first delirium of mob-law. 

If we have given a clear impression of the artistic conditions 
of the capital at the dawn of the naturalistic movement in 
Germany, it should not be hard to discover what place the young. 
genius from the provinces was at first to claim among his 
comrades. He was a ready pupil of the revolt, and from the 
dedication of his first play to Arno Holz we infer that 
Hauptmann was formally addicted to the school of that impudent 
master. Holz was determined to shock the Philistines. The 
more they resisted his attack the more he threw off his reserve, 
till, by the time his ‘ Book of the Age’ had reached its second 
edition, he was fixed in his own esteem as the apostle-martyr 
of his generation. It is a perilous position for a man with a 
knack of the lyre. ‘Our world,’ sang its prophet, ‘is no longer 
classic or romantic, but merely modern,’ and the mere modernity, 
which was his theme, involved the complete jettison of every 
restraining principle in language, metre, and morals. He filled 
his pages with Gallicisms as a protest against the National 
League for the expulsion of alien immigrants from the dictionary. 
He would have nothing of the old-fashioned doctrine of a 
heightened language for poetry; and in the fervour of his 
renunciation his vulgarity became ferocious. Dowered thus 
with the love of hate and the cult of scorn, Holz mounted his 
pillar and took the world into his confidence. He told them 
that he was a heathen and a cynic, that his greatest enemy was 
the prude, and that least of all was he a misogynist; then, 
having fairly warned his readers of the kind of thing they 
might expect, he went on to prove his professions by transcribing 
his adventures with loose women, by an unblushing travesty of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and by countless examples of social and 
political satire. We need not follow the aberrations of his 
clever but scurrilous wit. We touch in Holz the extreme point 
of the naturalistic movement in Germany, and it stands to 
Hauptmann’s credit that he never went quite as far. Though 
each was bound to the other in a league of mutual admiration, 
we incline to believe that instincts of natural piety restrained 
Gerhart Hauptmann from complete surrender. The austerity 
of the hills was in his blood, and if this fact be inadequate to 
account for his esthetic asceticism, let us remember that he was 
an inexperienced provincial with the edge of his illusions 
unworn, and, further, that he was a husband and a father. But 
if Holz dived deeper than Hauptmann in the muddy waters of 
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revolt, they met on a common level in their devotion to foreign 
models. In a sense it recalls the line of Horace, ‘Grecia 
capta ferum victorem cepit,’ when we find a German lyric poet, 
within ten years of Sedan, writing stanzas with the refrain, 
‘Then shout, my soul, Vive la France! Honi soit qui mal 
y pense!’ Holz confessed that he derived his inspiration 
from across the Vosges; and Germany, he declared, ‘ since 
anno Tacitus’ (sic) had been ‘the Eldorado of the Philistines.’ 
Part of this pose was assumed in a mere spirit of mischief for 
the sake of exalting Heinrich Heine, the quasi-Parisian Semite, 
in defiance of the German nationalists; but when Hauptmann 
deliberately elected to serve under the same flag, and when he 
laboriously inscribed his shield with the names of Zola, Ibsen, 
and Tolstoi, he swore his oath of allegiance with all the 
enthusiasm of a recruit. Holz was flippant in his revolt; he 
wrote for himself first, and next for the beer-table of his boon 
companions. Hauptmann took the infection more gravely ; he 
was three years older than Don Carlos, and reflected with 
equal solemnity that he had done nothing ‘fiir die Unster- 
blichkeit.’ 

His first challenge to immortality was ‘ Before Sunrise: A 
Social Drama.’ It appeared in book form in the summer of 


1889, and was dutifully inscribed to the authors of ‘Papa 
Hamlet ’—a collection of sketches by Holz and Schlaf—‘in 
acknowledgment of their determining influence ’"—a compliment 
which Holz was prompt to return by describing Hauptmann’s 
pay as ‘the best drama ever written in the German tongue.’ 

e hasten to add that the Pley is not quite as bad as such praise 


would lead us to expect. Nor did it altogether deserve the 
advertisement of a hostile demonstration, such as was accorded 
to it on its first production by the Free Stage Society in the 
autumn. The views of the persons who were responsible for 
that tasteless and exaggerated scene in the theatre may best be 
gathered from an anonymous review which appeared on the 
morrow of the performance :— 


‘It is high time,’ declared the critic, ‘for an energetic protest 
to be made against offences of this kind on the part of “ youngest 
Germany.” We must drive these gentlemen out of the temple of art 
with firm strokes of the lash. Those who find pleasure in such filth 
and vulgarity ... may indulge their taste at their own risk. Still, 
they must permit others, who do not identify poetic truth with a 
prurient delight in intemperance, to register their most emphatic 
conviction of the opposite opinion, and to take a determined stand 
against these dunces of literature, in order as swiftly as possible to 
expose their boundless self-conceit.’ 
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Between these extreme _— we may select a mean. 
Neither Hauptmann, nor Holz, nor any one of the set, was a 
member of the Free Stage Society which ventured to put ‘ Before 
Sunrise’ on the boards. This compliment was solely due to 
the spontaneous admiration of the late Theodor Fontane, poet, 
novelist and war correspondent, who acted for many years in 
later life as the dramatic critic of the ‘ Vossische Zeitung,’ the 
leading middle-class newspaper. Fontane had read the play in 
book form, and with his usual geniality he wrote a letter of 
encouragement to the unknown author, calling his work ‘ Ibsen’s 
harvest,’ and offering to press its claims on the committee of 
the Free Stage. Thus, by a single book, Hauptmann attracted 
the favourable notice of a veteran writer and critic; he was 
treated to a tumultuous reception at the first performance of his 
first play ; and he was congratulated by Arno Holz in terms of 
unmeasured approval, Clearly he must be counted among the few 
sons of fame who win their kingdom in a single night. Happily 
for himself, he was not distracted either by the praise or the 
blame, but turned his face to the hills where he had lived as a boy. 

Fontane showed his wonted acumen when he spoke of ‘ Ibsen’s 
harvest,’ ‘Before Sunrise’ belongs to a group of plays, in a 
diminishing scale of gratuitous unpleasantness, which were 
composed in the spirit of the Scandinavian playwright. The 
English critic has been terrorised by the scornful pity of the 
Ibsenites. He made a feeble stand at first, seeking to justify 
his attack on these dramas of the parlour and kitchen in terms 
of artistic condemnation. But the invincible cocksureness 
of counsel for the defence browbeat him into acquiescence. 
Realism and naturalism and art-in-ugliness were flung in- 
cessantly in his teeth, till he suffered judgment to go against 
him by default, and was content to express his disapproval 
by absenting himself from the theatre. We venture in all 
humility to take exception to this cowardice. It is permis- 
sible, we believe, to stand apart from the Ibsenites, and yet 
to retain our self-respect ; and, so far at least as Ibsen’s harvest 
in Germany is concerned, we do not despair of showing that 
Hauptmann’s—or Sudermann’s—firstlings were neither true 
literature nor right dogma, Alfred Loth, the hero of ‘ Before 
Sunrise,’ is a Socialist with views on heredity. He wears his 
views on his sleeve, the sleeve which his Nellie rubs her 
pretty cheek on through the dreary irony of a whole act of 
love-making. For Nellie, the desirable daughter of an habitual 
drunkard, has a drunken sister in child-bed in the next room, 
whose unhealthy baby is born and dies almost within sight of 
the spectators. Thus, the taint of alcohol is communicated in 
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the second and third generations. Loth stumbles on this 
obstruction with his love in one hand and his principles in the 
other. The love breaks in the conflict; he leaves a letter 
stating his ‘insuperable’ objections, and Nellie kills herself 
with a hunting-knife. We have omitted the by-play of adultery 
and incest, but enough will have been said to explain the heavy 
humour of a German accoucheur who proffered his services to 
the actors from his place in the stalls. Exit Nellie, enter 

Kitty. Kitty’s happiness is wrecked on another ‘insuperable’ 

problem. hen we first meet her in ‘ Lonely Lives’ (1890-1) 

she is married to John Vockerat, the son of God-fearing parents 

and the intellectual disciple of Darwin. Their house-keeping 
is interrupted by the visit of a Ziirich student, Anna Mahr 
who discusses philosophy with her host, and specialises in the 

Platonic theory of love. John Vockerat neglects his wife, and 

expects her to share his infatuation for the other woman. But 

the neighbours begin to talk; Kitty grows pale and listless; 

John’s indignant father arrives tempestuously on the scene, and 

the uninvited guest has to go. There is no open scandal, and 

but a single kiss. John and Anna, we are asked to believe, 
have not strayed from the path of philosophy, but are aroused 
from their studies as from a dream. Anna Mabr returns whence 
she came—to the limbo of superfluous women, and John 

Vockerat drowns himself. ‘Mother! Father!’ cries Kitty to 

her parents-in-law, ‘it is you who have driven him to this’— 

by their conscientious efforts, we presume, to train him in the 
fear of God; and this is the sole hint of a solution which 

Hauptmann vouchsafes to our perplexity. The cold cruelty of 

the play reminds us of the close of ‘Magda,’ where the 

emancipated daughter of middle-class origin reproaches her 
father for the shipwreck she has made of her lot. We may 
compare in this light the conclusions of the two dramas :— 

* Vooxerat: Be yourself again, my son. Think of your old teachers, 
wi Rapa of Pastor Peters and all his pious admonitions. 

magine... 

Joun (frantic) : Father, stop these reminiscences, unless you want 
to make me laugh. Reminding me of my teachers, indeed !—a 
pack of blockh who educated the marrow out of my bones! 

Mrs. Vooxrrat: Gracious heavens! 

Vooxekat: Quiet, Martha, quiet! (To John) Neither your teachers 
nor your parents have deserved this of you. 

Joun (screams): ‘They were my destruction. 

Vooxrrat: This is blasphemy, John. 


Joun : I know what I am saying. You have been my destruction. 
VooxERAT: Is this the reward of our love ? 


Joun: Your love has been my destruction.’ 
‘ (Hauptmann’s ‘ Lonely Lives,’ act v.) 
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Now take the last scene between Magda Schwartze and her 
father, when he urges the claims of the family honour to induce 
her to marry her seducer :— 


‘Maapa (in growing excitement): Yes, what is it you want of mo? 

_ Why do you cling to me so?... I had almost said, What concern 
am I of yours? 

Sonwartze: That you shall soon see. 

Maeva: You reproach me for choosing my own road to destruction, 
without asking you and all the family for permission. And why 
not? Was I not free?... If you give us the right to starve— 
and I have starved—why "do you deny us the right of love, as it is 
offered to us, and the right of happiness, as we understand it ? 

Scuwartze: You seem to fancy, my child, that because you are 
independent and a great artist, youcan set yourself apart above 

Maapa : Leave the artist out of the question.... Oh, we know 
what this family morality demands of us. ... Bat if you give us 
our freedom, don’t be surprised if we avail ‘ourselves of it. 

ScHWARTZE : Ah, there, there. There breathed the spirit of revolt, 
which is going through the world. My child, my dear child, tell 
me, you were not serious then—you—you— ity me—if—(he 
furtively glances at his case of pistols). 1 don’t know what would 
happen otherwise.... Child, have pity on me!’ 

(Sudermann’s ‘ Heimat,’ act iv, sc. xii.) 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell's fine acting has familiarised us with 


the rest of this scene, but it is the Magdas and John Vockerats 
of the German stage who convince us of the evil plight of a 
people which has skipped a generation in a year. ‘ Never,’ says 
one authority, writing of the times before us, ‘ were parents and 
children divided by so deep a line of cleavage’; and the unre- 
generate Hauptmann deemed it the function of his art to subject 
such divided households to the ruthless investigation of the 
microscope. He introduced a bacterial problem in an isolated 
living organism, and invoked the protection of the stage for his 
experiment in social reform. Life itself rises in protest against 
this abuse of the drama, ‘ One cannot help one’s nature—that’s 
the miserable thing,’ declares Kitty in ‘Lonely Lives’; but 
Hauptmann’s conception of a dramatic motive would make 
Aristotle turn in his grave. The mistake made by Ibsen and 
his imitators was to impute necessity where no necessity existed, 
and the unquestioned talent of the playwrights wholly fails to 
persuade us that failure and defeat are the law of life. 

Gerhart Hauptmann himself reached a sense of his mistake. 
As we trace the progress of his genius through his work in the 
last ten years, the hot indignation of his early muse gives way 
to a humaner philosophy. In ‘Before Sunrise’ no detail was 
omitted which might rouse the spectators to kick at the trammels 
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of an assumed fate. The misery _ princi of the facts were 
dragged across the stage with a relentlessness unparalleled in 
‘L’Assommoir’ or ‘Ghosts.’ But in ‘The Teamster’ of 1898 
—Hauptmann’s latest idyl of the Silesian hills—this bitterness 
is chastened and subdued. It is true the hero commits suicide ; 
he hangs himself for variety’s sake ; but he makes a stout fight 
for it first, and his sturdy, weather-beaten figure, shrunken by 
the excesses of his shrewish second wife, bears the stamp of 
honesty and respect. Superstition, too, is introduced, for 
Hauptmann would seem to concede that a man should struggle 
against misfortune so long as it comes in natural kind, but may 
fairly be beaten by the supernatural. As Macbeth is tormented 
by phantoms, and Hamlet haunted by an apparition, so Henschel, 
the teamster, is oppressed by the ghost of a promise to the 
dead. ‘Quisque suos patimur Manes,’ and there is no attempt 
in this play to lay the blame of the suffering at the door of 
social institutions. How peaceful and pathetic, in contrast 
with the earlier plays, are the concluding scenes of ‘The 
Teamster ’:—* 


‘ SrmpennaaR: Good evening, Henschel. What, up so late? Aren’t 
you feeling well, then, eh ? 

Hensouet (looks at him blankly a moment, simply): I can’t get no 
sleep. I've no sleep at all. I’d be right glad to take something 
for it, if I knew what. I dunnow how it comes. God knows, how 
it happens. 

Siesennaar: Tell you what, old friend: you go quietly to bed, and 
to-morrow, early, I’ll send round the doctor. You mustn’t neglect 
yourself any longer. 

Hensouzt : I’m thinkin’ no doctor will do me any good any more. 

SresenHaar: Come, come, we'll see about that. Dr. Richter knows 
his business. My wife got no sleep for weeks together, her head 
was splitting with pain. Last Wednesday he gave her a powder, 
and now she sleeps as sound as the dead. 

Hensoue.: Aye, aye, well, well, may be it will, may be it won't. 
I'd be up and about again, if I could only get some sleep. . . . 

Siepennaar: ... Now, you go off to bed, Henschel. One man’s 
shoe pinches here, another’s there. Life is no jest ; we all have to 
look after ourselves. And if you’re worrying about something, 
don’t take it so much to heart... . 

. . Hensonzn: Nay, nay, I'd as lief talk as lie down. Look you, 
it’s all my own fault, all through ; I know it’s my fault. Aye, 
aye, let that be. But before [ began things with her—I mean, 
before I took Hannah—it had a y got a start, and down, down, 
down it went—down to the bottom of the hill. First, my old 


* We follow Hauptmann’s translators in evading the difficulty of the dialect. 
enschel is in charge of the 
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bone knife, that broke in two. Then, hark you, I mind me quite 
well of this, next I rode over my own dog. Poor wee doggie, the 
best I ever had. Then I lost three horses, one after the other— 
the fine stallion that cost his nine five poun’ notes. And, hark 
you, the last thing was, a died. Aye, aye, I'd reasoned it 
out with myself, she wouldn’ be spared me. But when she was 
took, I thought, now, I thought, there’s an end, there’s nothing 
more they can take away from me. But, look you, they made a 
full job of it. I’m not for saying naught of little Gussy. If the 
wife goes, the child goes. That’srightenough. Nay, nay, asnare 
was laid to catch me, and I walked into the pit. 

SmpenHaar: Nonsense; who’s been laying snares for you ? 

Hunscuet: Maybe it was the devil, maybe another. But I can’t 
help it, no, I can’t, not I. 

SrepenHaaR: That’s an unfortunate notion—— 

HensonEeL: Nay, nay, I don’t lay store by that. Evil I’ve been, but 
I can’t help it, not I. I just tumbled straight into it. Maybe it 
was my fault. Who knows? It’s nobbut the devil’s cleverer 
nor me,’ 


If space permitted, and if our version of the original were less 
unjust to the shrewd, taut, elementary language, so typical of 
the peasant’s mind, with which Hauptmann has invested the 
teamster, we should gladly continue our quotation till the end 
of the act. Poor Henschel! poor gentle giant of the hills, 
wasted by misfortune and the wrong done to his dead wife! 
fate dealt despitefully with him for marrying a second time 
against her wish. ‘She can find no rest in the grave,’ he tells 
us; ‘she comes and she goes, and she has no rest.’ Between 
the unrelieved ignobleness of the Loths, the Vockerats, and the 
rest of the company, with their exotic grievances against society, 
and the pastoral solemnity which broods on the central figure 
in ‘The Teamster,’ there lie the ascendancy and decline of 
Ibsen’s star in Germany. 

The star was at its brightest when Hauptmann’s ‘ Weavers’ 
was composed. We know no instance where the naturalistic 
stage of Germany touched so high a point of merit, Since 
February 1893 the piece has been performed about three 
hundred times at the chief theatre in Berlin, and the printed 
version of the play has passed through more than twenty 
editions. Doubtless there are faults in the drama. First, 
there is the tiresome abundance of dialect. The play exists in 
two author’s versions, the one—‘ De Waber ’—in unadulterated 
vernacular ; the other—‘ Die Weber—in fairly intelligible 
kailyard. Mr, Heinemann’s translator has drawn on a slightly 
defiled well of English, but it should be remembered that 
German readers of the piece are compelled to submit to a 
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language test. Next, from a dramatic point of view, Haupt- 
mann confides too much in stage descriptions—quite another 
thing from stage directions. Here is one :— 


‘ Most of the waiting workpeople have the air of standing before 
the bar of justice, in torturing expectation of a decision that means 
life or death to them. They are marked too by the anxious timidity 
characteristic of the receiver of charity, who has suffered many 
humiliations, and, conscious that he is barely tolerated, has acquired 
the habit of self-effacement. Add to this an expression on every 
face that tells of constant fruitless brooding. There is a general 
resemblance among the men: They have something about them of 
the dwarf, something of the schoolmaster. The majority are flat- 
breasted, short-winded, sallow, and poor-looking—creatures of the 
loom, their knees bent with much sitting. At a first glance the 
women show fewer typical traits. ‘I'hey look over-driven, worried, 
reckless, whereas the men still make some show of a pitiful self- 
respect... . . Some of the young girls are not without a certain 
charm, consisting in a wax-like pallor, a slender figure, and large, 
projecting, melancholy eyes.’ 


This would be proper in a novel: it has no place on the stage. 
Thirdly, the excess of realistic detail fritters away those broad 
effects at which the drama should aim, while its repulsive 


coarseness not infrequently betrays the peasant in the poet. 
Lastly, this play, like a greater masterpiece, is a story without 
a hero. The centre of interest is a riotous strike among 
the weavers in the Eulen hills, and Hauptmann has not 
strengthened—or weakened—his central theme by the intro- 
duction of any side-issue. Happily, however, he is content 
to tell a story without pleading a cause. The action of the 
play dates from fifty years back, and thus the playwright has 
been saved from the snares of contemporary bitterness. This 
drama without a hero is still dramatic in its movement, and, 
despite the deductions we have made, we cannot fail to 
recognise the power and greatness of the work. In contrast 
with the preceding plays, the sea of troubles in which the 
weavers are involved is genuine, elemental water, with genuine, 
elemental troubles; it is no artificial pool, preserved and 
stocked for the occasion. Some of the weavers take arms to 
oppose it; some resign themselves to it; some think to 
command it; but all alike are moved by natural sentiment 
and passion. The drama deserves its place among the classic 
annals of the poor. 

_ These flat-breasted, short-winded, sallow, undergrown crea- 
tures of the loom, with their rough, halting speech of suppressed 
consonants and dull, broad vowels, who fought once, and once 
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only, in the fastnesses of the Silesian hills for dry bread and a 
living wage—we must note for fulness of comprehension that 
they had included the grandfather of the playwright. If he did 
not take part in the strike, yet he, too, had grown knock-kneed 
with much sitting; and, as Hauptmann studied the period in 
which he has laid his play—doubtless in the stirring account of 
the ‘ Rise and Fall of the Linen Industry in Silesia,’ by a pupil of 
Schmoller, the economist—it was his own flesh which shrank 
with want, hunger, and disease, his own blood which rose 
against the oppression of the masters. His play is a labour of 
piety, a dutiful descensus Averni made by the poet in search of 
the weaver, 


‘I dedicate this drama to my father, Robert Hauptmann ’—so 
runs the inscription. ‘You, dear father, it continues, ‘know what 
feelings lead me to dedicate this work to you, and I am not called 
upon to analyse them here. Your stories of my grandfather, who in 
his young days sat at the loom, a poor weaver like those here depicted, 
contained the germ of my drama. Whether it possesses the vigour 
of life, or is rotten at the core, it is the best “so poor a man as 
Hamlet is” can offer’; and the dedication is signed, ‘ Your Gerhart.’ 


Hauptmann kept close to his text. On June 3rd, 1844, 
according to the authority we have cited, a gang of labourers, 
singing—like the Gordon rioters—a coarse but powerful mani- 
festo, marched to the mansion of a man called Zwanziger, and 
demanded their terms. Zwanziger had one of the gang arrested 
by the local police. On the following day they returned with 
reinforcements, and pulled his house about his ears. Zwanziger 
and his family fled; the rioters marched on till their courage 
was expended, when the movement ceased as suddenly as it 
had begun, The strike went out like the flame of a 
candle, and the weavers meekly came back to their stools, 
In Hauptmann’s ‘drama of the forties’ Zwanziger becomes 
Dreissiger—a very transparent disguise—and a good-natured 
bully of a soldier is introduced to instigate the riot. ‘Happen 
a man must get a breath of air once in a whiles’—this, in the 
language of one old weaver in the play, is the beginning and 
the end of the business. 

The first act shows us the weavers’ pay-day. Dreissiger’s 
manager—himself formerly a weaver—is doling out the pence 
according to the weight and quality of the finished cloth. Becker, 
‘a young, exceptionally powerfully- built weaver—offhand, almost 
bold in manner,’ is the least tractable of the workmen, who 
include Old Baumert, Heiber, Reimann, and others, besides a 
weaver’s wife. Pfeifer, the manager, Neumann, his cashier, 
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and an apprentice, are behind the bench. The majority suffer 
the tyranny of the manager with tutored resignation, but it is 
plain at once that Becker is riding for a fall. His insolence 
to the foreman compels the intervention of the proprietor, and 
after a brief altercation, in which he relieves himself of some 
home-truths, Becker is summarily dismissed. This incident— 
assisted by a fainting child who has the bad taste to be 
starving—moves Dreissiger to harangue his workpeople and to 
state his own point of view. It is a passage full of acute 
character study, and deserves to be given at length. 


‘ Dreissicsr (. . . walks up and down silently for a few moments): I 
sincerely trust such a thing will not occur again. Who gets all 
the blame for it? Why, of course the manufacturer. It’s entirely 
our fault. If some poor little fellow sticks in the snow in winter 
and goes to sleep, a special correspondent arrives post-haste, and 
in two days we have a blood-curdling story served up in all the 
papers. Is any blame laid on the father, the nts, that send 
such a child?—Not a bit of it. How should they be to blame ? 
It’s all the manufacturer’s fault—he’s made the scapegoat. They 
flatter the weaver, and give the manufacturer nothing but abuse— 
he’s a cruel man, with a heart like a stone, a wicked fellow, at 
whose calves every cur of a journalist may take a bite. He lives 
on the fat of the land, and pays the poor weavers starvation wages. 
In the flow of his eloquence the writer forgets to mention that 
such a man has his cares too and his sleepless nights; that he 
runs risks of which the workman never dreams; that he is often 
driven distracted by all the calculations he has to make, and all 
the different things he has to take into account; that he has to 
struggle for his very life against competition; and that no day 
passes without some annoyance or some loss, And think of the 
manufacturer’s responsibilities, think of the numbers that depend 
on him, that look to him for their daily bread. No, no! none of 
you need wish yourselves in my shoes—you would soon have 
enough of it. (After a moment’s reflection) You all saw how 
that fellow, that scoundrel Becker, behaved. Now he'll go and 
spread about all sorts of tales of my hard-heartedness, of how my 
weavers are turned off for a mere trifle, without a moment’s notice. 
Is that true? Am Iso very unmerciful ?’ 


He is assured in chorus of the contrary; ‘and yet,’ as he 
complains, ‘ these ne’er-do-weels come round singing low songs 
about us manufacturers, prating about hunger, with enough in 
their pockets to pay for quarts of bad brandy.’ Dreissiger’s 
grievances, he succeeds in convincing himself, are ten times 
worse than his workmen’s; ‘ business,’ he tells them, ‘is as bad 
as it can be just now. . . . Instead of making money I am 
losing it every day.’ Still, he is anxious to act fairly; he is 
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willing to run risks just to show his good will, and so he 
has arranged to employ two hundred more weavers; there 
sha’n’t be starving people in his neighbourhood as long as he 
has work to give out. ‘But,’ he adds, ‘I'll leave Pfeifer to 
give the particulars,’ and ‘ Pfeifer’s my manager,’ or ‘ These are 
things Pieifer must look into’ is the sole reply which he 
vouchsafes, as he makes a hasty escape from the detaining 
hands and querulous voices of the suppliant crowd. And when 
Pfeifer condescends to explain his master’s charity, it merely 
amounts to a reduction of the average scale of payment in 
order that more work-people may be employed. 

Old Baumert, we imagine, makes his way home revolving 
- the situation in his mind. The dull, dumb, unreasoning anger 
of the poor is denied the safety-valve of speech. They feel 
better than they talk ; their broken murmurs and whispers of 
despair are but a faint indication of the turmoil raging below. 
We fancy that Baumert, as he returns to the six-foot room at 
Kaschbach, where his family and home are waiting, does not 
exchange many words, His toil-worn figure is bent with age; 
he has not the price of a decent meal in his possession, but he 
carries, wrapt up in a cloth, the carcase of his emaciated cur. 
It is a character ripe, not for villany—he has not the wits of a 
villain—but for hitting blindly at someone, for beating with 
the impotent anger of old age at the glass doors of his 
prosperous neighbours. 

How subtly Hauptmann plays on this chord! The second 
act opens on the interior of the Baumerts’ room, a room ‘ full 
of sound,’ as the stage directions tell us; ‘the rhythmic thud 
of the looms, shaking floor and walls, the click and rattle of the 
shuttles passing back and forward, and the steady whirr of the 
winding-wheels, like the hum of gigantic bees.’ Mother 
Baumert, her two daughters, and the love-child of the elder 
girl are expecting Old Baumert’s return. Moritz Jaeger, the 
soldier who has earned his discharge, and Ansorge, the owner 
of the hut, subsequently arrive to complete the we They 
sit down to a gruesome feast of dog’s-flesh ; and Jaeger works 
on the company, with his descriptions of their misery and the 
callousness or tyranny of the rich, till Baumert jumps up in 
articulate fury and declares— 


‘It’s true, it’s all true! Here I stand, Robert Baumert, master- 
weaver, of Kaschbach. Who can bring up anything against me? I’ve 
been an honest, hard-working man all my life long, an’ look at me 
now! What have I to show for it? Lookatme! See what they’ve 
made of me! Stretched on the rack day after day. Feel that! 
Skin and bone! “ You villains all, you brood of hell!” ’ 
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And Ansorge, moved by no less‘ excitement, flings down the 
gage of revolt—‘ We'll stand it no longer, come what may!’ 

From this point the leash is slipped. The weavers march 
about the district; they booze, they boast, they shout. They 
flout the policeman and the publican, they encourage the young 
and intimidate the old. They terrify Dreissiger in his plenty ; 
they drive him out of his house. They wreak their rage on his 
furniture, his rooms, his walls. ‘They march from manufacturer’s 
to manufacturer’s, singing and destroying as they go. They 
respect neither woman nor priest. But their fury breaks on the 
stubborn rock of one God-fearing old weaver, a ‘grave liver’ 
such as Wordsworth might have conceived ; it is exhausted in 
riotous excesses, and it is ground to the dust under the iron ~ 
heel of the cavalry. Our readers must study these concluding 
acts for themselves. We shall be surprised if they rise from 
the recital with cold blood or dry eyes. 

Hauptmann’s painful ascent from this sordid valley of the 
shadow was made on the staff of mysticism. ‘ Hannele,’ or 
‘Hannele’s Assumption,’ to give the full German title, was 
published and played at the end of 1893. It had the honour of 
attracting the notice of at least three kings. The Chaplain 
was despatched from the Palace at Potsdam to report on its 
value as Christian evidence—we believe with satisfactory 
results. The Court Theatre in Vienna was specially licensed 
for its production, and the playwright was granted an audience 
in the royal box at Stuttgart. The professional critics, though 
not unanimously favourable, combined to pay the drama the 
compliment of keen debate, which spread from the borders of 
Germany across the Vosges and the Atlantic. Mr. Archer’s 
clever introduction to his English version of the play gives the 
talk of the Paris boulevards, and recounts the fate which befel 
the drama in New York, where the Mayor of the city forbade 
anyone but a grown-up actress to appear in the title-réle. We 
revive the echoes of this discussion, not for the sake of any 
conclusions which were reached, but because it helps to explain 
the transition through which Hauptmann’s genius was passing. 
Parts of ‘ Hannele,’ especially the opening scenes in the village 

-house, were quite as naked in their realism as the pictures 
of Nellie’s vicious surroundings or Baumert’s squalid indigence. 
Parts, again—and, the fusion was hardly successful—were 
drenched in a green-gold atmosphere of sentimental symbolism. 


‘There appear to Hannele in her fever-dream,’ says the author in 
deseribing the dramatis persons, ‘her father, Mattern, the mason ; a 
female Figure, her dead mother ; a great black Angel ; three Angels 
of Light; the Sister of Mercy; Gottwald [the dominie] and his 
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school-children ; the paupers, Meschke, Hanke, and others; Seidel 
[a forester]; four white-clad Youths; a Stranger; many great and 
small Angels of Light ; mourners, women, &c.’ 

When we add that Hannele, who is about eleven years old, 
has tried to drown herself in the smithy pond, in consequence 
of her ill-treatment at her father’s hands, it will be clear that 
the playwright has invoked the spirits of heaven and hell to 
avenge the grievances of this village Cinderella. He works 
as the magician militant. The delirium of an untaught child 
is exploited for social ends. Hauptmann was destined to 
improve his imperfect experiment in this art, but in ‘ Hannele’ 
the supernatural, despite its poetical effects, leaves us uneasy 
and dissatisfied. The final apotheosis of the ‘Stranger’ in 
Hannele’s fevered vision, as the Lord of the resurrection and the 
life, filling the room with ‘ gold-green radiance,’ beaming in a 
‘ golden-white robe,’ and marshalling a choir of angelic forms 
with censers and crowns and harps, is a device which crosses 
the border-line of profanity, and creates an unpleasant impres- 
sion of an eternity of limelights and rouge. 

We have seen Hauptmann at his worst and at his best, the best 
and worst which he has achieved hitherto. We have traced his 
emancipation from the yoke which Holz and the Ibsenites laid 
on him; we have marked his persistent turning to the hills, 
the source of his inspiration as of his life. As Hermann 
Sudermann, his contemporary and, in a sense, his competitor 
for public favour, has changed in the process of time from 
the playwright of social reform to the dramatist of John the 
Baptist, so Hauptmann has relinquished his experiments in the 
laboratory of family problems. Dante’s legend, ‘ lasciate ogni 
speranza, is written over that door. But if Gerhart Hauptmann 
has given us no more John Vockerats in the flesh, he has still 
reflected on the situation which ‘ Lonely Lives’ was written to 
illustrate. In December 1896, six years after the production 
of that play, the literary world in Berlin was convulsed with 
conflicting emotions by the appearance of ‘The Sunken Bell.’ 
It has ever been Hauptmann’s fate to ‘ win the vacant and the 
vain,’ if not to ‘noble raptures,’ at least to a pleasurable excite- 
ment. More than one of his works has enjoyed the direct 
prohibition of the authorities, and hardly any has escaped an 
eager discussion of its dues. But no one whose business or 
pleasure took him to Berlin that winter, can forget the splash 
which was caused by the sinking of this magical ‘ Bell.’ It 
was the intellectual wonder of the season; its attributes of 
realism or idealism were canvassed in clubs and drawing-rooms, 


and a sheaf of pamphlets appeared to explain its esoteric 
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significance. Still, if we shut our eyes to that turmoil, and 
look at the play itself-——a far more agreeable occupation—there 
are but two things to be remarked. The first concerns the 
matter, and the second the manner of the drama. 

The matter is a réchauffé. John Vockerat, householder and 
Darwinian, lent, we remember, a ready ear to the flatteries of Anna 
Mahr. She talked philosophy by the hour, she responded to 
his exalted moods, she encouraged him to prosecute his studies 
to the point of neglecting his wife. The aspiring pair were 
innocent in intention, till the claims of practical existence were 
forced on their bandaged sight. This was the problem of 
‘ Lonely Lives,’ a pitiful, unmanly problem, as we conceive it, 
which drove the irresponsible husband to drown himself out of 
his ill-doings. Hauptmann failed to solve the problem in real 
life, and out of his failure he constructed an ideal presenta- 
tion of his theme. He idealised John Vockerat’s experience, 
raising him thereby from the rank of a muddle-headed middle- 
class weakling to a type of human temptation. The ‘ plot’ 
is the same in each instance, but the difference in effect is 
enormous. The action is moved from the villas of Brixton or 
Surbiton, where every sucking Darwinian might fit on John 
Vockerat’s cap, to the higher og of poetic truth, to which 
imagination is the passport. This, then, is the matter of the 
play. Instead of Herr Doctor Vockerat, there is Meister Heinrich, 
the master bell-founder. Instead of Friulein Mahr, of Ziirich, 
there is Rautendelein, the elfin spirit of the hills. Instead of 
the reproaches of the ‘heavy father,’ there are the children 
of the deserted wife, who bring to her husband in the mountains 
the full vessel of their mother’s tears. Heinrich was kissed by 
Rautendelein, and the artist’s vision of perfection, which had 
eluded him in the valley, came at the touch of her lips. And 
Rautendelein, the Undine of the heights, gained a soul at the 
contact, gained a woman’s love and woman’s tears, till Heinrich 
cursed her as a temptress. 

As for the manner of the telling, it proves that Hauptmann 
isa poet. He takes us—like Arnold Bicklin, the painter— 
back to the Teutonic Urwald. Wood-nymphs, fauns, goblins, 
and water-gods are as vivid as the schoolmaster or the priest, 
and each portion of the drama is successfully wrought. Take 
the first temptation of Heinrich, when he awakes in enchanted 
ground :— 

‘ How sweet thou art! 
Stay, for my hand is innocent as thou. 
Already I have seen thee—where, ah, where ? 
I serv'd for thee thro’ hard, long years—how long ? 
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Thy voice to prison in a cage of bells, 

To wed it to the Sabbath-day’s delights, 

This was my labour, and therein I fail’d. . . . 
How lovely is ’t! How strange and full of awe. 
The dark, mysterious branches of the pine 

Are raised, and droop ; how solemnly they bow 
Their antic heads. O, woodland fey and fable, 
Thy secret whisper trembles in my ears, 

Stirs in the leaf, and rustles in the grass, .. . 
Thou art the fey and fable! Kiss me, fey.’ 


The contrast between the fascinating wood-sprite, Rau- 
tendelein, half fairy, half woman, and the old witch-wife, 
Wittichen, with her weird and racy dialect, is that between the 
glamour and the weirdness of the forest, between the beauty 
and the horror of the superstitions that haunt its inhabitants. 
This is good, but in the handling of details a want of taste 
sometimes peeps out. We presume that the tobacco-pipe 
smoked by the wood-satyr, and the lucifer match which he 
strikes on his hoof, are meant to give modernity to an ancient 
creed, but we confess we regard them as an outrage upon the 
muse. As Rautendelein is a set-off to Wittichen, and the 
elves to the human characters of the drama, so Heinrich is 
contrasted with the priest; the poetry of the ancient world with 
this matter-of-fact age, the licence of unfettered emotion with 
the bonds of morality and common sense. Heinrich has been 
describing the inspiration which has come to him with Rauten- 
delein on the heights :— 


‘Prisst: Your flight of language is too high for me. 
I am a simple man, of earth-born habits, 
And know of transcendental matters naught, 
But one thing know I, which you know no more— 
What right and wrong, what good and evil are. 
Heiwricn: And Adam knew it not in Paradise. 
Prizst: You toy with hollow phrases, but your sin 
Cries with full voice to heaven. I am sorry, 
And gladly had I spared you this reproach— 
You have a wife and children. 
HEINRICH : Aye,—and then ? 
Parest: Your church-bells call’d you to the mountains—good ! 
But not that you should shun your home for months. 
There sits the good-wife waiting, and the bairns, 
Drinking their portion from her rainy eyes. 
: And I, good pastor, could I dry those tears, 
How gladly would I do it—but I cannot. 
My days are spent in ecstasy of pain, 
Which knows no remedy. I am all love, 
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Renew’d by love, and may not pour my riches 
To fill her empty pitcher,—for my wine 
Would turn to gall and poison at her lips.’ 


Our imperfect version warns us to select the less passionate 
ges, or we should take, finally, the last scene between 
einrich and the witch-mother. He has had his chance, and 
has lost it. The forces of earth and water were bent by 
Rautendelein to his will. Nature, in a thousand shapes, was 
obedient to his art, and perfection—its own reward—seemed at 
last in his grasp. But the claims of the valley tugged at his 
heart-strings, till they broke. 


* What’s done is done, and what is o’er is o’er. 
Thou'lt climb no more, lad. Do not weep so sore,— 
Thou wert a brave and hardy mountaineer, 
But never brave enough; aye, aye, ’t is clear, 
Wert call’d, but wert not chosen. . . .’ 


And, sometimes, as we renew the enduring pleasure of 
this poem, as we follow the peasant-poet through the charmed 
country of his fancy, sitting with the water-sprite by his 
spring, and listening to his immemorial wisdom, watching 
the elf-dance by moonlight and scenting the satyr among his 
goats, as Rautendelein proffers her secret to the weary searchers 
after truth—sometimes we, too, are tempted to exclaim— 


‘Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,— 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.’ 


For that Hauptmann has had such glimpses in his home in 
the hills no reader of ‘The Sunken Bell’ can doubt. More 
doubtful is it if a ‘ creed outworn’ is the most desirable possession 
for a poet who reached Berlin from the provinces barely ten 
years ago, and who is not yet forty years of age. Prophecy 
is the critic’s pitfall. We should never have conjectured 
‘ The Sunken Bell’ from the author of ‘ Before Sunrise,’ and we 
hesitate, therefore, to pronounce on the future of Hauptmann’s 
genius. Still, we close perforce on this note of partial disap- 
pointment. We can only hope that of him, too, it will not be 
said—he was called but was not chosen; he was a German poet, 
but he was not the national poet of modern Germany. 
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Arr. IV.—CANADA AND SIR JOHN MACDONALD. 


1, Memoirs of the Right Hon. Sir John Alexander Macdonald. 
By Joseph Pope. Two vols, London: Arnold, 1894. 

2. Life and Times of Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier of the 
Dominion of Canada. By J. Edmund Collins. Toronto : 
Rose Publishing Co., 1883. 

3. House Executive Document No. 177, 40th Congress, 2nd 
Session. Vol. XIII. (House of Representatives, United 
States. 

4, mae of the Inauguration of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
‘Times,’ March 11th, 1869. 

5. Hansard Reports. Vol. CLXXXV. 1867. 


FP \HE colonies of Great Britain, including in that description 
those which, four generations ago, laid the foundations of 
the United States, have produced not a few statesmen worthy 
to take their place along with the best to whom the mother 
country has given birth during the same time. The struggle 
with England called forth in America political actors and 
thinkers of the highest rank ; the Civil War brought at least 
one to the front. Among men of such lofty and varied gifts 
and such illustrious performance as Washington, Hamilton, 
Adams, Jefferson, Lincoln, it is difficult to assign to an 
one an absolute predominance; but it is doubtful whether 
as constructive statesmen, as practical creators of political 
systems, any one of those was superior to the Canadian, Sir 
John Macdonald. Nor has he any rivals in any other of the 
British colonies. In dignity and intellectual power the 
Australian-born Wentworth may have stood before him: in 
achievement he was immeasurably inferior. Sir Henry Parkes 
was oftener the demagogue than the statesman, and his name 
is identified with but one Imperial question—the federation of 
Australia—the solution of which he did not live to see. 

In order properly to estimate the career of Sir John Mac- 
donald one must have some idea of British North America as 
it was when he entered Parliament in 1844, and as it is now, 
nine years after his death. British Columbia, Manitoba, and 
the North-West Territories were the Great Lone Land, whose 
silence was broken only by savage tribes and the traders of the 
Hudson Bay Company ; now they form one of the granaries of 
the Empire. Canada was divided into four Provinces, whose 
single bond of union was a common allegiance ; now it is a 
nation animated by a spirit akin to England’s own. The 
entire population was little more than a millionand a half; 
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now it is considerably over five millions. There were sixteen 
miles of railway; now there are sixteen thousand. The whole 
volume of trade was valued at 6,500,000/. ; now it is valued at 
63,456,6002. Mr. Pope tells us that the Provinces could, with 
great difficulty, borrow in the markets of the world at six per 
cent., and sometimes not at all; now Canadian edevbbvaidihis 
half per cent. bonds are gilt-edged. In other words, half a 
century ago our North American Colonies were poor, weak, 
and divided; to-day they are rich, strong, and united. The 
history of nearly the whole of the intervening period is the 
history of Sir John Macdonald, a record of administrative 
continuity in the person of one man without a parallel in the 
annals of representative institutions. 

In his maiden address to the electors of Kingston (1844), 
Sir John laid down the principle which was to guide him 
throughout his life. ‘I need scarcely state my firm belief that 
the prosperity of Canada depends upon its permanent con- 
nexion with the mother country, and I shall resist to the 
utmost any attempt . . . which may tend to weaken that union.’ 
Forty-seven years later, weighed down with age and honours 
and with the shadow of death on his face, he stood before the 
same constituency and affirmed the same principle. ‘With my 
utmost efforts, with my latest breath, will I oppose the veiled 
treason which attempts by sordid means and mercenary proffers 
to lure our people from their allegiance. . . . A British subject 
1 was born; a British subject I will die.” However devious 
his course, he always worked towards an unvarying ideal, 
and all the great measures of his long tenure of power were 
not only in harmony with it, but inspired by it. That is to 
say, he was the first British statesman since Pitt who, as the 
word is understood now, was also Imperial. Until the rise of 
Lord Beaconsfield, no Minister during the early years of the 
present reign can truthfully be so described. Asa matter of fact, 
the colonial policy of our rulers, if policy it could be called, 
tended towards Little Englandism, which it eventually became. 
In other words, they wished the Mother of Nations to stand 
alone, instead of expanding into a world-wide Empire. Sir John 
Macdonald was not, indeed, the first to see the infinite possi- 
bilities of British unity, but he was the first to make it the 
basis of a policy. His opponents, who possessed ‘ principles,’ 
and very little else in the way of political equipment, were wont 
to deny him what they regarded as a saving grace in themselves. 
They were wrong. His whole career was dominated by two 
over-mastering principles, each dependent on the other. These 
were the interests of Canada as a nation, and the interests of 
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Great Britain as an Empire. What an inspiration they were, 
the Dominion is living witness. To him Free Trade, Peace, 
Progress, were means to an end: to most of his English con- 
temporaries they were an end in themselves, He cared little 
for theory, and, unless it squared with the facts of life, for the 
teaching of economists and philosophers. In his political out- 
look he resembled Lord Beaconsfield. Both these pioneers of 
Imperialism united the imagination of the idealist with the 
severely practical methods of the business man ; both founded 
their sales on fundamental principles of government in 
harmony with the national character and development; both 
were above the party system of which they were obliged to 
make use. It is the average politician who is the obstinate 
artisan, never the statesman. Sir John Macdonald’s views 
Se outlived the parochial aims which forty years ago 
divided parties, and to-day his creed is accepted by the whole 
Empire. Excepting Bismarck and Cavour, with the latter 
of whom he may especially be compared, no other political 
figure in the latter half of the nineteenth century stands out 
with the same impressiveness as this illustrious Scottish- 
Canadian, because no other statesman has served a great race- 
conception with a genius so creative and a fidelity so unbroken. 
A statesman is, however, not measured by his achievements 
alone, but by the difficulties which he overcame and the conditions 
under which he lived. Sir John Macdonald’s political life down 
to 1867 was one long struggle against adverse circumstances. 
Lower Canada was French-Canadian and Roman Catholic; 
Upper Canada was peopled by English, Irish, Scottish, Orange- 
men, and the descendants of the United Empire Loyalists, who 
were partly Church of England, partly Hrvacsnlsraales, and 
partly Roman Catholics. Politically they were divided into 
Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, Clear-Grits, and Rouges. 
To drive this unruly team, Sir John Macdonald had no better 
instrument than that Downing Street blunder, the Union Act 
of 1840, which was so unworkable that, after causing the death 
of more Ministries than it would be prudent to count, it finally 
produced a deadlock. At times the ministerial majority was so 
narrow that, ‘if a single member left his seat for half an hour, 
the Ministry ran the risk of being defeated.’ Sir John’s match- 
less gifts as a party leader alone kept the political machine from 
falling to pieces. Moreover, down to 1867, though always the 
virtual, he was never the nominal head of Liberal-Conservative 
Governments. Hence he had all the anxieties and respon- 
sibilities of the Premiership without its authority and influence. 
Even more hampering to his freedom of action was the principle 
Vol. 191.—No. 882. 2A 
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of the double majority, which was held to be constitutional. 
When, therefore, he found himself in a minority so far as 
Ontario was concerned, he was accused of ruling that Province 
by means of the French-Canadian vote. To add to his difficulties, 
the social and political consequences of French rule, as well 
as the crying mistakes of the Colonial Office, became acute 
problems in his time, and he was called upon to settle them. 
As he said many years afterwards, all his great battles were 
fought before Confederation—a fact which no one familiar with 
Canadian history will dispute. Thus for the first twenty years 
of his career he was strictly confined to the administrative 
field, in which, however, he laid the foundations of Canadian 
Imperialism so solidly that it has the strength and permanence 
of an Old-World institution. To this early period belongs the 
abolition of feudal tenures. In England this was the slow work 
of generations: in France it was the work of the Revolution : 
in Canada it was carried ‘ without excitement, disturbance, or 
individual wrong.’ The Clergy Reserves—one of the main 
causes of the rebellion of 1837—were secularised in the same 
manner; and’ indeed nearly all Sir John’s great administrative 
measures distinguish the two decades between 1844 and 1864. 
The worst constitution with which an English colony was ever 
burdened would have crushed a smaller man; in him it onl 
served to develope the extraordinary gifts with which he had 
been endowed by nature. 

The tendency of his policy could never be mistaken. 
Montreal citizens, despairing of a country which tolerated such 
legislation as the Rebellion Losses Bill, drew up and signed 
the Annexation Manifesto of 1849, which advocated a friendly 
separation from the British Empire, as a preliminary step 
towards union with the United States. Among the signatories 
were men afterwards honourably known in Canadian public 
life, as well as representatives of several United Empire 
Loyalist families. Sir John’s reply to this indiscretion was 
the formation of the British North American League, which, 
as it preceded the inauguration of the Royal Colonial Institute 
by twenty years, was the first English association whose object 
was the unity of the Empire. ‘* Under its influence,’ said Sir 
John to his secretary and biographer, Mr. Pope, ‘ the annexation 
sentiment disappeared, the feeling of irritation died away, and the 

rinciples which were laid down by the British North American 
gue in 1850 are the lines on which the Conservative-Liberal 
party has moved ever since.’ ' These were the maintenance of 
Canada’s connexion with the mother country, the necessity 
of a confederation of all the Provinces, and the formation of a 
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national policy. In 1856 Sir John, who was then practically 
Prime Minister, sent in his resignation to the Governor- 
General, because the * Finance Minister had assumed the 
responsibility of giving 100,000/. of exchange to the Bank of 
Upper Canada without such advance being submitted to and 
approved by his Excellency in Council’—an act which he 
(Sir John) regarded as a slight to the Crown. The matter 
was afterwards smoothed over in some way not yet explained. 
It was, however, only one of many incidents in his political 
fe which proved that, where the prerogatives of the Queen — 
were concerned, he was as conservative as Lord Beaconsfield 
himself. 

The party which enabled him to carry out his Imperial 
policy was a creation of his own, and one of his first political 
triumphs, In it were to be found men of every shade ot 
opinion: French and British Canadians, Orangemen and 
Roman Catholics, Free-traders and Protectionists, Prohibition- 
ists and Anti-prohibitionists—all held together by his personal 
magnetism and the confidence inspired by his wisdom and 
ability. The homage, obedience, and devotion which he 
received from his followers are absolutely without a parallel 
in modern times. Alone among party leaders, he could boast 
that nearly all the statesmen of his country for a generation 
had, at one time or another, sat in a Cabinet of which he was 
chief. By 1854 he had made it clear that the bounds of his 
party were elastic enough to include every person desirous of 
being called a ‘ Progressive Conservative,’ and that the existing 
alliance between the Radicals and the French Canadians was 
unnatural. In other words he saw that the Provinces could 
be ruled only by compromise. The problem which confronted 
him resembled in some respects that which has confronted our 
statesmen in South Africa, but, owing to the neighbourhood of 
the United States and the existence of deep religious differences, 
was yet more complicated. In Ontario the task was more 
difficult than in Quebec, ‘because, like most British commu- 
nities, it was divided in politics, varied in origin, and, unlike. 
any other North American colony, aggressively Protestant. In 
Lower Canada he had to deal with a race problem even more 
thorny than the race problem in South Africa, because it was 
intensified by religious differences as well as by the constitu- 
tional lack of sympathy between Briton and Gaul. Moreover, 
French Canadians are solidly entrenched in a Province of their 
own, and, like the Dutch of the Transvaal, ate conservative by 
instinct, training, and tradition. Sir John saw in their support 
an element of strength — e absolutely essential to his 
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party. He therefore detached them from the Radicals—to 
whose ranks the misguided policy of a generation had driven 
them—and by his scrupulous observance of the Quebec Act, 
by Old-World courtesy, Celtic charm, and genuine respect for 
the French Canadians as a people, he carried their sympathies 
with him till the day of his death, The place taken by 
Mr. Hofmeyr, as representing the Dutch, in Cape Colony, was 
occupied in Canada by Sir George Cartier, as representing the 
French; but, fortunately for Sir John Macdonald, there was 
no political association in the Dominion which grey wen 
to the Afrikander Bond. It may be doubted if the French- 
Canadian leader would have countenanced such a body. Had 
his judgment been at fault, his loyalty would have warned 
him that, in politics as well as in love, it is dangerous to play 
with edged tools. 

The dmperial policy of Sir John Macdonald was triumphantly 
justified by confederation. His enemies, to dim the lustre of 
his fame, denied that the idea was his, waxing eloquent on 
the labours of other men. On similar grounds, originality 
might be denied to Bismarck, because German unity was an 
idea centuries old before his time; or his reputation as a states- 
man might he depreciated because he had such able allies as 
Kaiser Wilhelm T and Moltke. Nevertheless the Old-World 
Empire born in 1870 will always be identified with the name 
of Bismarck, as the New-World Empire born of England 
three years earlier will always be associated with the name of 
Sir John Macdonald. George Brown, Sir Charles Tupper, 
Mr, Cardwell, Sir George Cartier, and other fathers of the 
Dominion, were able men, but they could serve better than they 
could lead; or, to put it in another way, they were excellent 
officers under a brilliant general. None of them saw beyond 
the threshold of the future. Joseph Howe, from being an 
ardent supporter of confederation, became its bitterest opponent. 
At a most critical moment Lord Carnarvon resigned his office 
as Colonial Minister, and his successor, from the bent of his 
mind, was incapable of rising to a great Imperial occasion. 
George Brown, by his patriotic course in 1864, indeed made 
union possible, but he merely aimed at ‘ setting Upper Canada 
free from the Lower Canadian yoke.’ Consequently he with- 
drew from the Coalition Ministry the following year, and 
thereafter did all in his power to render the passage of con- 
federation difficult, Sir 2 Macdonald, on the other hand, 
served the cause with a loyalty as unfaltering as it was unselfish. 
He alone read the full Imperial significance of a united Canada ; 
he alone grasped its changed relations to the mother country, 
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to the United States, and to the world. With the exception of 
Lord Carnarvon, English statesmen saw in confederation 
nothing more than an arrangement for simplifying the work 
of the Colonial Office, and a step towards independence ; 
he saw in it ‘the right arm of Fengland, and a powerful 
auxiliary of the Empire.’ To bring it about he made many 
personal sacrifices—how many his private papers reveal, with 
a certain pathos which js none the less real because it is uncon- 
scious. e even served in a Ministry the leader of which was 

litically so colourless as to be acceptable to all sections of 
the Liberal-Conservative Party. 

That Sir John himself regarded confederation as his greatest 
achievement is clear from his letters. True, the Canadas, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick contained a population of 
less than three millions; nevertheless, divided as they were by 
provincial jealousies, and racial, religious, commercial, and 


constitutional differences, the task of bringing them into line. 


on the subject of union was as difficult as the federation of an 
Empire. Happily for the Dominion, Sir John’s unerring 
instinct chose the right moment. There was deadlock in 
Canada. The United States, in a fit of petulance, had termin- 
ated the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, and had emerged from 
the Civil War stronger than ever. A Fenian raid and the 
Trent affair had brought home to each and all of the colonies 
their weakness and defencelessness. A movement for the 
union of the Maritime Provinces had found expression in a 
conference at Charlottetown. This gathering gave Sir John 
the eanes he desired, and in a few weeks his energy had 
transformed it into the Quebec Conference, empowered to 
devise a scheme for the federal union of British North America. 
The result of their labours was a series of resolutions which, 
after being drafted and redrafted several times, finally became 
the Confederation Bill of 1867. But between the conception 
of the Dominion at Quebec and its birth at Ottawa extended 
three anxious and harassing years. Through a tactical 
mistake, the movement towards union was checked in New 
Brunswick ; and this encouraged the anti-confederates in New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. A second 
Fenian raid created something like a panic in Canada; and 

pular excitement, inconsistent in its clamour, enormously 
increased the difficulty of providing for the defence of the 
country. The details of the various local constitutions had to 
be thought out and formulated, a party composed of Conser- 
vatives, Liberals, and Radicals kept together, and the ordinary 
business of Parliament carried through. We can readily 
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believe Mr. Pope when he says that, at this period of his career, 
Sir John Macdonald ‘ worked night and day.’ : . 

As his had been the master mind of the Quebec Conference, so 
it dominated the conference in London, Without his magnetic 
personality, tact, persuasiveness, and fertility of resource, the 
best efforts of the Tmperial authorities might have been in vain. 
His knowledge of constitutional precedent was unsurpassed 
even in England, while his command of details was such that, 
when provincial interests threatened to be irreconcilable, and 
thorny questions of finance, representation, and other matters of 
federal moment came up for discussion, his guidance was 
indispensable. Above all he has impressed the British North 
America Act with his own passionate loyalty. It is, as he said 
it should be, in his opening speech at the Quebec Conference, 
‘an image and transcript of the British Constitution.’ That it 
is a less faithful transcript than it might have been is due to 
inevitable conditions, to local particularism, and the necessity 
‘of conciliation by compromise. For instance, Sir John was in 
favour of a full legislative union, which he described as ‘the best, 
cheapest, most vigorous, and strongest system of government’ 
which the Provinces could have adopted; but unfortunately 
their constitutions only admitted of a federal union. Again, 
he was anxious, for Imperial reasons, that the Confederation 
should be called the Kingdom of Canada; but Lord Derby, 
afraid that the title might give offence to the United States, 
opposed the suggestion. The name ‘Dominion,’ which was 
actually adopted, was a compromise between monarchical and 
republican ideas. * 

If the negotiations, which led up to the North America Act, 
required statesmanship of the highest order, no less was required 
to lay the foundations of the new Dominion. What a herculean 
task it was few Englishmen realised at the time, and fewer 
still realise it now. The danger of the Fenian raids was not 
yet over. On the south was a strong and ambitious Power, 
which for eighty years had ostentatiously paraded her desire 
of annexing, by peaceful means, the British colony which it 
had twice failed to take by war, When the Dominion. was born, 
that Power was striving to cut off its possible advance to the 
Pacific; it was encroaching on Canadian fisheries; it was 
aggravating the San Juan boundary dispute by high-handed 
parcosdings, Nor was the delicate geographical situation of 

anada her only danger ; internally she was weak by reason of 


her ethnological diversity. That is to say, Sir John Macdonald 
had not only to face every internal problem which has vexed 
‘he souls of Australian federationists, but, in addition, a hostile 
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State on the frontier; while at home, a large minority, Roman 
Catholics, French in origin, and united in their aims, were 
opposed to a not overwhelming majority of English, Scottish, 
and Irish, partly Roman Catholic and partly Protestant. That 
he was able in such circumstances to set in motion the 
machinery of the Federal Constitution and its six Provincial 
satellites so that they worked harmoniously from the first, speaks 
volumes for the creative skill and the tactful management of a 
born Parliamentary statesman. Had any untoward incident 
deprived Canada of his services in 1867, the history of con- 
federation, even with the aid of the Colonial Office and such 
able and patriotic statesmen as Sir Charles Tupper and Sir 
Leonard Tilley, might have been very different; it was the 
Dominion’s good fortune that her greatest son remained at the 
helm until confederation was clear of every rock and shoal, and 
was floating towards the harbour of safety on the flood-tide of 
national feeling. 

To pass the Act of Federation was a triumph indeed, an 
indispensable first step; but it was only a first step towards 
real union. Legislation, effective as it may be on occasion, 
is very far indeed from being the magician’s wand which 
modern writers love to paint it. The most potent factor in 
the creation of Canadian unity was less an Act of Parliament 
than two steel rails and an electric wire. The British North 
America Act did indeed establish the Dominion, but the 
machine which it provided was, so far, inanimate. Con- 
federation was a slow process, which began in 1864 with the 
first meeting of the Quebec Conference, and ended in 1885 
with the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway—two 
eventful decades in which Sir John Macdonald was at the 
zenith of his powers. No serious thinker can claim that 
the Federation Act of 1867 was more than a step in the great 
work of union, for the Dominion, in that year, embraced only 
the Canadas and New Brunswick. Nova Scotia, under the 
leadership of Joseph Howe, one of the greatest orators North 
America has ever produced, refused to enter the Confederation 
at the last moment ; and, for nearly a year, feeling on the subject 

ran so high that finally it was not to be distinguished from 
sedition. The Colonial Office did much to relieve the strain ; 
but, as usual, the chief factor in the situation was Sir John 
Macdonald. Never even in his long record of diplomatic 
triumphs were his tact, sympathy, and knowledge of men 
shown to better advan than in the delicate negotiations, 
during the course of which his brilliant opponent was trans- 
formed into a supporter of the Dominion Government and 
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President of the Privy Council. With Howe’s conversion the 
agitation in Nova Scotia came to an end, and the Province was 
admitted into the Confederation under a financial agreement 
popularly known as the ‘Better Terms.’ The school of 
political thought, which demands a standard of morals in 
public affairs that it has long ceased to require in business 
transactions, described Sir John Macdonald’s diplomacy in 
Nova Scotia as ‘bribery.’ A similar arrangement was also 
the basis of the American Union; but, to a certain school of 
thinking, what is a virtue in Republicans such as Franklin and 
Hamilton is a vice in a great Imperialist such as Sir John 
Macdonald. 

To secure the western territories was a still more difficult 
task. Canada’s prosperity, nay, her very existence as a British 
State in America, depended on an outlet to the Pacific; but 
between her and the sea-board lay Rupert’s Land, the truly 
Imperial Dominion of the Hudson Bay Company. She was, 
therefore, as completely cut off from British Columbia and the 
North-West as though an ocean rolled between. In a vague 
way she had always regarded herself as the direct successor of 
the Company—an aspiration which received practical expression 
many times during the fifteen years previous to confederation, 
as well as in the British North America Act itself. Further 
delay would, however, have been fatal. ‘If Canada is to remain 
a country separate from the United States,’ wrote Sir John 
Macdonald in 1865, ‘it is of great importance to her that the 
United States should not get behind us by right or by force, 
and intercept the route to the Pacific.’ Three years later he 
went further. 


‘If this country is to remain British, it is only by being included 
in the British North American scheme,’ he said in the House of 
Commons; ‘and in addition to the necessity which we recognise, 
with a stronger Power in our front and flank, of extending over the 
whole of the British possessions here the just and beneficent 
institutions of government which we ourselves enjoy, we are also 
swayed by the interested object of finding fresh lands for the outlet 
of our adolescent population. . . If offered to the United States, the 
recent purchasers of a tract of ice adjoining, can we doubt that they 
would consent to pay for it an amount equal to the whole debt of © 
Canada four times over? It was but the absorbing interest of the 
late internecine war that prevented the country from having been 
overrun already.’ 


Early in 1868 an address was sent to the Queen praying 
Her Majesty to unite Rupert’s Land and the North-West 
Territories with Canada, At first it looked as though former 
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diplomatic failures were to be repeated ; but the desire of all 
parties for a settlement had now become so strong that the 
st almost solved itself. The Colonial Office, believing 
that the independence of Canada was at hand, was anxious to 
‘speed the awed guest’ ; the Hudson Bay Company saw that 
their princely day was done; and Sir John Macdonald, repre- 
senting the Dominion, was determined to secure the West with 
its littoral before it was too late. Early in 1868, the Duke 
of Buckingham officially announced to the Government at 
Ottawa that the transfer of Rupert’s Land could be effected at 
their pleasure by arrangement with the Company under 
authority of an Act of the Imperial Parliament, which Act was 
duly passed in July of the same year. After much negotiation 
it was agreed that 4,500 acres in the vicinity of the great 
trading posts, and one-twentieth of the fertile belt, should be 
reserved to the Hudson Bay Company, all other rights, privi- 
leges, and interests being vested in the Crown on payment of 
300,0007. 

To understand the magnitude of the task accepted by Sir 
John Macdonald on behalf of Canada, it is necessary to gras 
the extent and nature of this region. The total area of Rupert’s 
Land and the North-West is 2,665,000 square miles, an area 
larger than Russia, Austria, and Germany combined. At that 
time the area of Canada herself was only 389,141 square miles, 
or less than one-seventh of the territory she was called upon to 
administer. During the past half-century Russia, France, and 
the United States have each absorbed districts larger than 
European kingdoms, but the process has been gradual. Canada 
at one bound carried her frontier across half a continent. A 
sudden accession of territory so vast has no parallel elsewhere. 
Moreover this region of magnificent distances was a trackless 
wilderness, tenanted only by the naked savage and the wild 
animals on which he preyed. Roads there were none, and the 
posts of the Hudson Bay Company were as widely sundered as 
the oases of the Sahara Desert. The only countries in modern 
times which have had to overcome physical obstacles on the 
same scale are Russia and the United States. But it should be 
remembered that Tartars and Chinese had made a track, rude 
as it was, for the advance of the Cossack in Central Asia, and 
that the stately Spaniard anticipated the advance of the American 
in the south and west. Moreover these States had no serious 
rival on their frontier, and were, on this account, able to build 
up an empire at their leisure. Canada was in a very different 
position. Neither the Indian nor the Hudson Bay Company 
had done anything towards the development of the North-West, 
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the former from incapacity, the latter from interest ;.and every 
step of Sir John Macdonald’s policy was keenly watched by a 
strong, and jealous Power across the border... Any sign of 
weakness on his part, and the path of England to the Pacific 
would have been cut off for ever. It must be remembered, too, 
that he was Prime Minister, not of a great Empire, but of a 
colony with a population of less than three million souls, which, 
though rich in potential resources, had few of these at command. 
The Confederation, moreover, was less than three years old, and 
had absolutely no experience in dealing with subject races, The 
position of Canada as a loyal colony was against her, British 
capital, which should have flowed into the North-West, flowed 
into the United States, because in those days the Cobden Club 
fallacies were received by gullible capitalists as articles of faith, 
and the Great Republic was supposed to be safe from ‘ foreign 
complications.’ Bat with greater natural difficulties to contend 
against, fewer resources, and no experience, Canada has per- 
formed her task in the North-West better than Russia has 
performed hers in Central Asia or the United States hers in 
the West. 

This task had hardly been begun when the outlook in the 
North-West became dark and lowering. During the summer 
of 1869 parties of Canadian surveyors had been engaged in 
making a waggon road from the Lake of the Woods to Fort 
Garry, and a track from Lake Superior to the Lake of the 
Woods. The transcontinental telegraph was begun, and some 
progress had been made in surveying the North-West. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the civil servants employed in this necessary 
work were neither wise nor prudent, and to their tactlessness 
much of the half-breed trouble can be directly traced. More- 
over, the appointment of the Honourable William McDougall 
as Lieutenant-Governor was unfortunate ; it was one of Sir 
John Macdonald’s few errors of judgment. Instead of carrying 
out his instructions by laying a foundation for the new order 
of things as a private individual until he was officially 
notified that Canada had taken over the Territory, McDougall 
assumed the functions of bis office on the lst of December, the 
date on which it was understood that the formal transfer would 
be made, and blindly rushed into a course as injudicious as it 
was feeble. Indeed, so little did he comprehend the situation, 
that a report on half-breed discontent, sent to him before he left 
Ottawa, was forgotten almost as soon as it was read. Even 
more unfortunate for the Dominion were the illness of Governor 
McTavish, the highest official of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and the absence of Bishop Taché, who was in Rome. Here, 
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then,, were all the elements of serious trouble. The Indians 
were rendered restless by the many signs of coming change, and 
the intrigues of Mr. McDougall. The half-breeds were irritated 
by his proclamation, and by the conduct of Canadian surveyors, 
and were, moreover, afraid that the leasehold title by which 
they held their lands would not be recognised by the Dominion 
Government. The priests and the French owed no allegiance 
to the Queen, and had no love for Canada. The officials of the 
Company, who felt that they were being set aside for new-comers, 
naturally resented the change of sovereignty, To the jarring 
elements of the situation the wild words and actions of the 
Lieutenant-Governor only added another irritating factor; the 
smouldering discontent was fanned into flame; and one day 
Ottawa was startled by the news that a rebellion had broken 
out in the North-West under Louis Riel. : 

The position was critical and complicated. On one side 
was Sir John Macdonald, representing the Imperial policy of 
expansion ; on the other was the Colonial Office, only anxious 
to avoid responsibility ; the Hudson Bay Company was selfishly 
seeking its own ends; while the United States stood by, 
eagerly watching for a chance to play the same trick which 
had proved so successful in Texas. Sir John was, however, 
equal to the occasion. So clearly did he see every point in the 
game that neither Lord Granville nor the Company was able to 
hurry him into making a false step. The shedding of blood in 
an encounter between the two peoples might have sown seeds 
of hatred towards Canada and Canadians such as would have 
hampered good government for a generation. In the event of 
hostilities, the Indian tribes of the North-West and the 
adventurers of the United States would have been almost 
irresistibly tempted to join the insurgents. As it was, the 
Fenian organisation sent men, money, and promises to Fort 
Garry, and actually appointed General Spear, of St. Alban’s 
Raid fame, to lead a force across the border as soon as the fruit 
should seem ripe. A single mistake, and not only Canada 
and the North-West, but England and the Republic might have 


been involved in war. The sole desire of the Company and the ~ 


Colonial Office was to wash their hands of the Territory by 
throwing the whole responsibility on Canada, when she would 
have been left to get out of the trouble as best she could. This 
would have ‘thrown the game into the hands of the insurgents 
and the Yankee wire pullers’ ; consequently the aim of all Sir 
John’s. diplomacy was to secure the active co-operation of the 
Imperial authorities and the Hudson Bay Company until Canada 
could obtain peaceful possession of the Territory, He, therefore, 
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pointed out to Lord Granville that, upon the Company’s 
surrender of their rights and privileges to the Queen, the 
responsibility for the peace of the North-West would rest with 
the Colonial Office, and not with the Government of Canada, 
which absolutely declined to accept the transfer in the then dis- 
turbed state of the country. In reply to a disingenuous complaint 
of the Colonial Secretary, he pointed out that the Dominion 
had not bound the Company to hand over the Territory in a 
state of peace because no one dreamed that it would be handed 
over in any other way. The Hudson Bay Company he blamed 
for taking no steps to prepare the people under their rule for 
the change that was to take place. The half-breeds were 
allowed to believe that they had been sold to Canada without 
any regard to their rights, until their discontent became a 
source of public danger; and yet this state of things had not 
been reported either to the Dominion Ministry or to the 
Colonial Office. The wisest course, therefore, was to maintain 
for a time the old and fully organised government of the 
Company, while steps were being taken to allay the suspicions 
of the half-breeds and the Indians. 

This advice was fortunately acted on, and the North-West 
was saved from anarchy. A combined force of Imperial and 
Colonial troops was despatched under Colonel (now Lord) 
Wolseley, to Fort Garry; and Governor McTavish and his 
subordinates, in response to urgent messages from London, 
performed the task which should have been performed a year 
earlier. When, therefore, Riel and his followers heard the first 
sound of the British bugles, heralding relief to the sorely 
pressed inhabitants of the Red River, they fled; and the 
rebellion came to an end without a shot being fired. On the 
2nd of May the Manitoba Bill, embodying a constitution on 
the Canadian Provincial model, was introduced by Sir John 
Macdonald, and passed the Canadian House of Commons almost 
without comment. On the following day, the purchase money 
(300,000/.) was paid over to the Hudson Bay Company; and 
on the 20th, the Honourable A. G. Archibald was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor in place of Mr. McDougall. A fortnight 
later an Order in Council transferred Rupert’s Land and the 
North-West Territories to Canada. 

The goal of Sir John’s ambition was now in sight. True, 
British Columbia was British territory, but so also were at one 
time Washington and Oregon, over which now floats an alien 

That it was the fixed intention of the United States to 
force England from the Pacific coast is clear from every move 
they have made in the diplomatic game since 1814, when 
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England foolishly threw away one of her trump cards in the 
Peace of Ghent by giving up, without equivalent, the posts 
which British troops held in Shien Michigan, and Oregon. In 
1846 advantage was taken of this improvident concession to 
secure all the region drained by the Columbia. On the discovery 
of gold in British Columbia in 1858, that district was flooded 
with American miners and adventurers, who played the same 

rt which had already proved so successful in enlarging the 
lnhales of the Republic elsewhere. Numerous attempts were 
made by squatters to settle the island of San Juan ; the property 
of the Hudson Bay Company was sold by an American official ; 
and in 1859 the fire-eating General Harney occupied British 
territory with United States troops. In 1867 Mr. Seward 
purchased Alaska from Russia on the understanding that 
America was ‘ to close up its coast to 54° 40’.’_ Indeed, so sure 
was Washington of the final success of its policy, that, in 1869, 
at the inauguration banquet of the Royal Colonial Institute, the 
American Minister, Mr. Reverdy Johnson, referred to it in these 
plain terms :— 

‘It was quite possible that with the consent of this country [i.e. 
Great Britain] and the people more immediately concerned, some of 
the colonies which now flourished under the dominion of her Majesty 
—a dominion of which they had just cause to be proud—might find 
— under the Stars and Stripes of the fing of the United 

tates.’ 


It was an amazing indiscretion, but English statesmen, who | 
believed and acted on the theory that colonies are a source of 
weakness, not of strength, to the mother country, were alone to 
blame. Their colonial policy led the whole English-speaking 
world to understand that England and empire were no longer 
to be synonymous; and when the ‘Times’ advised British 
Columbia to seek admission into the Union rather than into 
the Confederation the impression was confirmed. As a shrewd 
American remarked at the time: ‘The United States is 
watching, and I guess she’ll pick up anything you let drop.’ 
‘Anything’ was British Columbia, described by a Colonial 
Secretary, with more wit than political insight, as ‘a motley 
inundation of immigrant diggers,’ and by Mr. Blake, the Irish 
Canadian, ‘ as a sea of mountains.’ 

But there was one British citizen who saw as far into the 
future as the Russian Tsar or the American statesmen who 
dealt with him, and that man was Sir John Macdonald. At 
first his designs were paralysed by the unfriendliness of Hudson 


* The ‘ Times,’ 11th March, 1869, p. 12. 
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Bay officials and of the Governor, Mr. Seymour, who, repre- 
senting the apathy of Downing Street, was averse to the 
union. Another hostile element in the situation was a party 
largely composed of American citizens who desired annexation 
to the United States. But the diplomacy which in Rupert’s 
Land forced the Hudson Bay Company to see that their interest 
lay in working with, rather than against, the Canadian Govern- 
ment, was equally effective in British Columbia. At the 
critical moment, too, death removed Governor Seymour; and, 
at the request of Sir John Macdonald, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Anthony) Musgrave was appointed to fill the vacant place. In 
concert with the Hon. Joseph Trutch, an arrangement was 
made by which the Province agreed to join the Confederation 
on condition that the Dominion should build the Canadian 
Pacific Railway within ten years. On the 20th July, 1871, 
a memorable day in the history of the British Empire, Canada 
looked out on the Pacific. In 1867 her western boundary was 
the 90th degree of longitude; in 1870 it was the Rocky 
Mountains; in 1871 it was the Great Sea; so that in four 
years she had carried her frontier westwards fifteen hundred 
miles, and England in America was continuous from ocean 
to ocean. 

On account of its proximity to Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and the extent of its fisheries, the acquisition of 
Prince Edward Island by the Confederation was a political 
necessity. To this, however, the Province was so strongly 
averse that, in 1865, it declined a union which it believed 
‘ would prove politically, commercially, and financially disas- 
trous to the rights and interests of its people.’ In the following 
year this emphatic expression of opinion was repeated by the 
House of Assembly, which was convinced that no terms likely 
to be offered by Canada would have any chance of acceptance by 
the island. At that time there were only ninety-four persons in 
the whole colony who could be induced to sign an address of 
thanks to seven members of the Legislature who were in favour of 
the scheme. In 1866Sir John Macdonald offered most generous 
terms, and these were repeated in 1869 through Sir Leonard 
Tilley, but without result. In 1872, however, the circumstances 
of the Province forced it to sue for what it had hitherto refused. 
Having failed to float its railway, bonds, which could only be 
done by the Dominion, overtures weré made to the Federal 
Government through Sir John Rose... After further negotiations 
delegates were sent to Ottawa, who arranged with Sir John 
Macdonald the terms of union, based-on the assumption by 
Canada of the Prince Edward Island ‘railway debt. Thus in 
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July of 1873 the British North American Confederation was 
as complete as legislation could make it. Newfoundland, in 
spite of Sir Jobn’s liberal offer, chose and still chooses to 
remain aloof. The loss’ is entirely hers, for surely it were 
better to be part of Canada as a free agent than to be held 
in mortgage by a Canadian contractor. 

That a region as large as Europe without Switzerland could 
not long be held together by an Act of Parliament only was 
taken for granted by the terms of the Confederation Act. But, 
with a superb audacity, which frightened his friends and 
exasperated his foes, Sir John Macdonald had induced the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia to cast in their lot 
with Canada by guaranteeing a transcontinental iron road, 
which is the real bond of union. The fulfilment of the pledges 
which he had given on behalf of the Dominion forms an 
interesting chapter in the history of British confederation. 
Sir John Macdonald had no support to rely on but a shifting 
party majority; he possessed none of the financial resources 
which have facilitated railway enterprise in South Africa and 
the United States, still less the autocratic power which is now 
driving an iron road across Northern Asia. Nevertheless, in 
the annals of railway expansion he stands without a rival, not 
only on account of the length of mileage of the roads with 
which his name is identified, but on account of their enormous 
strategical, political, and commercial importance. With coast 
lines and with Port Said and Simon’s Bay easily accessible by 
sea, the African transcontinental railway beyond Bulawayo would 
have small significance politically, and less strategically. The 
only system which rivals the Canadian Pacific as a factor in the 
game of nations is the Trans-Siberian—Russia’s answer to 
British enterprise in North America, as the occupation of Port 
Arthur is the sequel to the creation of Esquimalt as a naval 
base. 

As the British North America Act provided for a railway 
connecting the Canadas with the maritime Provinces, to be 
commenced within six months after the date of union, Sir John 
Macdonald lost no time in getting the sanction of Parliament 
to a Bill enabling the Government to raise by way of loan 
4,000,0002., and in pushing forward the work of survey. The 
chief difficulty was the choice of route, in regard to which the 
Cabinet and the country were divided. As the project of an’ 
inter-colonial railway was first mooted in 1830, and, ‘in ‘spite 
of great promise, had fallen through at least three times before 
1867, the merits of ‘every possible line’had been so thoroughly 
discussed that the Government had only to choose between two, 
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Sir John Macdonald, after consulting every authority on the 
subject, decided in favour of the route surveyed by Major 
Robinson in 1848, under the instructions of the Home 
Government, but at the expense of the Colonies. The road, 
which is over a thousand miles long, was finished in five years, 
at a cost to the State of ten millions sterling. As it was built 
solely to serve military and political purposes, it is not, and 
never has been, a paying concern, being part of the price 
which Canada pays for a united British North America. 

So far railway expansion sailed in fairly smooth water. 
The necessity of an inter-colonial railway had been so long 
recognised that its construction was taken almost as a matter of 
course. This was not the case with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, a monument to the genius of Sir John Macdonald not 
less enduring than confederation, of which it is the sign and 
outcome. Surely never before in the history of the world did 
the political leader of three millions of people, scattered over a 
region as large as the Roman Empire, undertake a public work 
at once so vast and so little likely to be productive except in 
the remote future. A member of the Opposition once remarked 
that the road ‘would not pay for its own axle-grease.’ The 
sovereign of a mighty State, with all the wealth, resources, and 
organisation of ages at his disposal, might well have shrunk 
from such a task. Sir John Macdonald was merely the Premier 
of a colony whose unity was of yesterday. Not only had the 
road to be carried across a thousand miles of prairie, but across 
four stupendous ranges of mountains, presenting engineering 
difficulties on a scale such as no other railway has yet 
encountered. Even its terminus was an uncertainty, and the 
Province which it was to connect with the Canadas only contained 
fifty thousand inhabitants. Nor was this all. The project met 
with the most determined opposition known in the Parlia- 
mentary history of the Dominion, ‘as the most utterly 
extravagant, reckless, and impossible scheme ever formulated 
by a Government or put into practice by a Chartered Company.’ 
In 1873, it produced the ‘Pacific Scandal, which drove Sir 
John Macdonald from. office; and the road was begun as a 
Government work by his successor, Mr. Mackenzie. The result 
was the construction of seven hundred and fourteen miles at a 


cost to the taxpayer of 7,000,000/., nearly three times as much 
as it ought to have been. In 1878 Sir John was again in 
power, with the Canadian Pacific still little more than a great 
conception. Unlike Mr. Rhodes, he had no standing in the 
financial world. He could not start a Company by providing 
half its capital ; nor could he attract the British capitalist by 
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‘uniting philanthropy with a five per cent. dividend.’ But, 
having what the Hindoos call the great gift, he was able to 
form a syndicate of Englishmen, Canadians, and Americans, 
and to animate them with some of his own invincible spirit. 
In 1880 the highway to the Pacific was begun; in 1885 it was 
finished, five years before contract time, an act of faith on the 
part of the Dominion Ministry, and an effort of financial and 
organising skill on the part of the Company, without a parallel 
in modern times. Like Lord Kitchener’s re-occupation of the 
Soudan, it was almost mechanical in the swiftness, completeness, 
and thoroughness of its advance. The day on which the last 
spike of the Canadian Pacific Railway was driven by Sir 
Donald Smith, now Lord Strathcona, saw British North 
America become practically as well as theoretically a con- 
federacy. 

It must indeed have been a supreme moment for the aged 
statesman when he first looked out on the Pacific. More fortunate 
than Moses on Mount Pisgah, he surveyed the Promised Land 
into which he had led the Canadian people after their weary 
wanderings through the wilderness of disunion, provincialism, 
and weakness. From an Imperial point of view he had materially 
altered the position of England with regard to the world by giving 
her that western route to the East which fired the imagination 
of Columbus. The Canadian Pacific is one of the strongest links 
in the chain of defence with which the race has encircled the 
globe, inasmuch as by it troops and stores can be landed in India 
and China in thirty-five days from London, At one end of it is 
Halifax, one of the keys of the North Atlantic, at the other 
Esquimalt, the key of the North Pacific. Moreover it has 
brought British Columbia, with the only valuable coal fields on 
the Pacific coast, nearer to Liverpool by ten thousand miles ; 
opened up to Europe’s starving millions the North-West 
Territories, and linked Australia to the mother country by way 
of the West. 

Nothing is more irritating to the colonial mind than the air 
of calm superiority with which Englishmen take it for granted 
that, while the colonial view of a question is provincial, theirs 
is Imperial. History tells no such flattering tale; the present 
attitude of Canada and Australasia disproves it ; and the public 
life of Sir John Macdonald gives it the lie direct. In his view 
of the relations which should exist between England and her 
colonies, and the course which should have been taken when 
confederation became an accomplished fact, the Premier of 
Canada showed a sounder political instinct than the British 
Ministers. Again, when Fenianism reached an acute stage in 
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the colony, which Government showed the widest outlook, 
the Home Government or the Colonial Government? In her 
attitude towards boundary questions, commercial treaties, and 
the never-ending disputes with the United States, and in 
connexion with the fisheries, Canada, through her Premier, has 
always acted as became England’s eldest daughter; but never 
did she play a more Imperial part than in 1872, when, though 
she knew her interests had been sacrificed, she accepted the 
Treaty of Washington. The very fact that Canada has never 
entangled the mother country in a war with the United States 
demonstrates conclusively that she has a capacity for restraint, 
a respect for international law, and a sense of dignity and 
honour which are more often associated with great and ancient 
Empires than with young and struggling countries. 

Consider, on the other hand, England’s attitude towards the 
delegates who came to lay the proposals for Canadian confedera- 
tion before the Home authorities. Had they represented an 
obscure scientific or professional body instead of colonies de- 
veloping into a nation, their presence in London could not have 
created less stir. Their arrival passed unnoticed, save for a tiny 
paragraph carefully hidden away in a corner of the ‘ Times’; 
and thenceforward, until the end of their visit, for all the 

ublic heard of them, they might still have been deliberating 
in Quebec. One solitary banquet was given in their honour 
by the Canada Club, at which the only distinguished English 

uests present were Lord Carnarvon and Sir John Pakington. 

he newspapers were as silent about their personalities and 
careers as they were about the errand on which they were 
bent. 

Nor was this all. The British North America Bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Lords by the Earl of Carnarvon in a 
singularly able and telling speech; but, incredible as such 
an omission may seem, the name of Sir John Macdonald was 
never once mentioned. The noble lord was so anxious to do 
justice to his predecessor in office, Mr. Cardwell, who with 
‘zeal, ability, and vigilance’ had ‘ laboured’ to bring ‘the 
matter to a satisfactory conclusion,’ that he entirely neglected to 
do justice to the man whose name will be identified with the 
Confederation of Canada when the names of Carnarvon and 
Cardwell are forgotten, That is to say, the Earl remembered 

y tradition better than he remembered his position as an 
mperial Minister. His speech gives the idea that Sir Edmund 
Head, several Colonial Secretaries, and the Colonial Office, 
shared the credit of the Bill with the delegates, whereas they 
did nothing of the kind. Earl Russell, though he referred to 
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Sir James Kemp, Governor of Nova Scotia, and to Lord 
Durham, never once alluded to Sir John Macdonald. The House 
of Commons was animated by the same spirit. Mr. Adderley, 
who introduced the Bill, did indeed describe the delegates as 
‘some of the most eminent men in the Provinces,’ but the only 
statesmen to whom he referred by name were Mr. Howe, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and Lord Monck. Mr. Cardwell also 
omitted to speak of the services of the real authors of con- 
federation. As the delegates were merely delegates in the 
opinion of the public and the press, so they were merely 
delegates in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

On the morrow of the debate most of the newspapers devoted 
a leading article to the British North America Bill, and in none 
of them did the name of Sir John Macdonald occur. The 
‘Standard,’ the ‘ Post,’ and the ‘ Globe’ were sympathetic. The 
‘ Daily News’ described the measure as ‘ gathering up the frag- 
ments, but silencing the masses.’ The ‘ Daily Advertiser’ was 
more interested in an American federal dispute than in the 
founding of a new England. The ‘Times’ regarded confedera- 
tion as a means by which this country would be ‘relieved from 
much expense and much embarrassment.’ The ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ then edited by Mr. Greenwood, looked on it as a 
preliminary to independence, which ‘ of course could be had for 
the asking,’ and it would ‘not be sorry that the request should 
be made.’ The ‘Spectator’ and the ‘Saturday Review’ were 
more far-seeing and kindly, but the monthly journals were 
dumb. As Sir John Macdonald wrote to a friend, the union of 
the Canadas attracted less notice in England than the union of 
two English parishes would have done. Such indifference is 
hardly conceivable at the present day; and yet the slight 
attention which has been paid to the federation of Australia 
during the last twelve months shows how far we are still 
removed from an intelligent comprehension of the British 
Empire. 

It has been said that the British North America Act is the 
foundation stone of Canada’s future greatness, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway the iron band which gives its scattered 
Provinces material unity. Something more, however, was 
required to make the Dominion a nation, and this Sir John 
Macdonald conferred on it in the National policy, than which 
nothing else in his long career has been more adversely criti- 
cised. But, like the true statesman that he was, he argued that 
it is the duty of a political leader not to lose himself in 
abstractions or to be frightened at a word, but to deal with 
facts so as to meet the varying needs of the moment. The 
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economic conditions of Canada were not such as to permit 
the adoption of Free Trade, while other arguments made 
Protection imperative. These were set forth by Sir John in a 
carefully drawn-up State paper, from which the following words 
are taken :— 

‘That this House is of opinion that the welfare of Canada 
requires the adoption of a National policy, which by a judicious 
re-adjustment of the tariff will benefit and foster the agricultural, 
the mining, the manufacturing, and other interests of the Dominion ; 
that such a policy will retain in Canada thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen now obliged to expatriate themselves in search of the 
employment denied them at home; will restore prosperity to our 
struggling industries, now so sadly depressed ; will prevent Canada 
from being made a “‘ sacrifice market” ; will encourage and develope 
an active inter-Provincial trade, and moving (as it ought to do) in the 
direction of a reciprocity of tariffs with our neighbours, so far as 
the varied interests of Canada may demand, will greatly tend to 
procure for this country eventually a reciprocity of trade.’* 


It was, in fact, impossible for Canada to flourish with a 
tariff of fifteen per cent. side by side with a rich and powerful 
country which levied fifty per cent. The strongest justification 
of the National policy is its success. It has stimulated the 
internal and external development of the Dominion, checked 
the movement for annexation to the United States and the flow 
of emigration thither, and above all enabled the agricultural 
and manufacturing industries of Canada to compete successfully 
with those of other countries. it has also contributed largely 
to the formation of a strong national sentiment, without which 
a colony, like a nation, is apt to drift towards political disso- 
lution or political dependence. That he was able thus to 
foster local patriotism without allowing it to become provincial, 
to combine Colonial and Imperial interests, was perhaps the 
greatest mark of Sir John Macdonald’s genius. He understood 
that unity in variety, harmony in diversity, is the essence of 
our political system and the condition of our national existence. 
One spirit in many forms must animate this Empire if it is to 
hold together. To infuse this spirit was the aim of Sir John 
Macdonald’s life; to found a policy which has now been 
adopted by the whole British race was his almost unique 
achievement. 


* ¢ Journals,’ House of Commons, 12th March, 1878, p. 78. 
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Art. V.—TOLSTOI’S VIEWS OF ART. 


1. Qu’est-ce que l'art? Par le Comte Léon Tolstoi. Traduit 
du russe et précédé d’une Introduction par Téodor de 
Wyzewa. Paris: Perrin et Cie., 1898. 

2. Le Réle de Part Tolstoi. Par E. Halpérine-Kaminsky. 
Paris: De Soye et fils, 1898. 

3. Pensées de Tolstoi, d'aprés les textes russes, Par Ossip-Lourié. 
Paris: Alcan, 1898. 


if. TOLSTOISS recent volume on Art closes significantly 

the series of his arraignments of what we have been pleased 
to call civilisation. Like all his later works, be their shape 
polemical, illustrative, or allegorical, treatise or play or novel 
or parable, this volume on art shows Tolstoi in his character 
of lay ep soa with all its powers and all its weaknesses. For 
it would seem—we notice it in two other great lay prophets, 


Carlyle and Ruskin—that the gift of seeing through the 
accepted falsehoods of the present, and foretelling the im- 
probable realities of the future, can arise only in creatures too 
far overpowered by their own magnificent nature to understand 


other men’s ways of being and thinking; in minds so bent 
upon how things should be as to lose sight of how things 
are and how things came to be, While Carlyle, embodying 
his passionate instincts in historical narrative, was moderated 
at least by his knowledge of the past and of the consequent 
origin and necessity of the present—while Ruskin, accepting 
the whole moral and religious training of his times, was in so 
far in touch with his contemporaries—Tolstoi has broken 

ually with everything, if ever he had really much to break 
with. Destitute of all historic sense, impervious to any form 
of science, and accepting the Gospel only as the nominal text 
for a religion of his own making, he has become incapable of 
admitting more than one side to any question, more than 
one solution to any difficulty, more than one factor in any 
phenomenon. He has lost all sense of cause and effect, all 
acquiescence in necessity, and all real trustfulness in the ways 
of the universe. Most things are wrong, wholly, utterly 
wrong; their wrongness has never originated in wi | right, 
and never will be transformed into right until—well, until 
mankind be converted to Tolstoi’s theory and practice. 
Economic and domestic arrangements, laws, politics, religion, 
all wrong; and now, art also. 

Unreasonableness like this is contagious, and Tolstoi’s 
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criticisms have often been dismissed as utterly wrong-headed. 
But we should not forgo the benefits which the prophetic gift 
can bring us, if only we know to extract them. We should 
endeavour to eliminate the hallucinations which usually 
accompany such penetrating moral insight, and to apply some 
of this vast spiritual energy with more discrimination than 
was compatible with its violent and almost tragic production. 
The use of a genius like Tolstoi’s is to show us in what 
particulars human institutions, habits, and thoughts are morally 
wrong; it is for us to find out what his very prophet’s one- 
sidedness prevents his doing—the scientific reasons for this 
wrongness. 

With regard to art, Tolstoi’s opinion of its moral wrongness 
can be analysed into two very separate and independent views. 
Art, as practised and conceived in our times, is immoral, 
according to Tolstoi, first, because it fails to accomplish its 
only legitimate mission of directly increasing the instincts of 
justice, pity, and self-renunciation ; and secondly, because any 
mission, good or bad, which it does fulfil is limited to a very 
small fraction of mankind. In other words, according to 
Tolstoi, art is a useless, often a corrupting, luxury; and a 
luxury of that minority which already enjoys more luxuries 
than are compatible with the material welfare of the rest of the 
world and with its own spiritual advantage. 

The two propositions must be taken separately for examina- 
tion in the light of certain sciences which, alas, Tolstoi condemns 
outright as themselves useless, mendacious, and corrupting. 
Now this condemnation by Tolstoi of all science, this mis- 
conception of the very nature of science, will help us to a rapid 
understanding of one half of his condemnation of art—its 
condemnation as morally useless. There is not enough justice 
or eympathy; not enough purity, endurance, or self-renunciation 
in the world—that is the gospel Tolstoi has to preach; and, 
with prophetic onesidedness, he condemns everything which 
does not directly and obviously increase these virtues. So long 
as it is neither unjust nor cruel nor rapacious nor impure, it 
matters nothing to Tolstoi whether life be varied or monotonous, 
elastic and adaptive or narrow and unadaptive, lucid or dull, 
enterprising or stagnant, complete or mutilated, pleasant or 
devoid of pleasure; it never occurs to him that in the great 
organic give-and-take, those very qualities which he so exclu- 
sively desires depend for their existence on the fulness and 
energy of every side of human existence. Tolstoi wants virtue, 
and only virtue, dominant, exclusive ; and he thinks that virtue 
can be got independent of everything else, perfect and instan- 
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taneous. Hence he naturally disdains mere intellectual activity, 
and misunderstands the object of all science. 

‘The important and suitable object of human science,’ he writes 
explicitly, ‘ought not to be the learning of those things which happen 
to be interesting ; but the learning of the manner in which we should 
direct our lives: the learning of those religious, moral, and social 
truths without which all our so-called knowledge of nature must be 
either useless or fatal.’ 


Hence, practically, no science; for Tolstoi’s definition of a 
moral or social truth is not a moral or social fact or generalisa- 
tion, but simply a precept for conduct; truth, in his special 
vocabulary, means no longer the faithful presentation of what 
is, but unflinching insistence on what ought to be. As with 
science, so with art. 

‘The religious consciousness of our time consists, speaki 
generally, in the recognition that our happiness, material an 
spiritual, individual and collective, momentary and permanent, 
consists in the brotherhood of all men, in our union for a life in 
common ... and those works of art only should be esteemed and 
encouraged which grow out of the sigs cae of our day, whereas all 
works of art contrary to this religion should be condemned, and all 
the rest of art treated with indifference.’ 


Like science, therefore, art is set by Tolstoi to enforce 
virtue; not, as he orders science, by precepts, but by embody- 
ing and communicating such emotion as conduces directly to 
greater morality, no reference being made, in this case either, 
to the fact that virtue cannot long exist save in a many-sided, 
energetic, and harmonious life, of which the impulse to art, 
like the impulse to science, is an essential element. On these 
principles, ‘art,’ continues Tolstoi, ‘should always be valued 
according to its contents,’ that is to say, according to the 
definite moral example which it exhibits, or the definite moral 
emotion—chiefly pity, of course—which it awakens. The 
practical result-is the banishing, as no longer consonant with 
our moral purposes, of nearly all the art of former times, 
including Antiquity and the Middle Ages; and the absolute 
condemnation of more ‘than two-thirds of all modern art, 
including not merely Wagner, Impressionism, Symbolism, Pre- 
Raphaelitism, but all Tolstoi’s earlier work—‘ Anna Karénina,’ 
and ‘ War and Peace ’—nearly all of Goethe’s, and, after minute 
examination, even the ‘Ninth Symphony.’ There remain, 
besides the Gospels, the more obviously moralising works of 
Victor Hugo and of Dickens, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
whatever painting, sculpture, and music may be discovered 
having a moral purpose as definite and unmistakable as these. 
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This statement is crude, and Tolstoi’s plea, judging from it, 
would seem to be mere fanatical dogmatism. But this is far 
from being the case: Tolstoi is learned and is subtle, and twists 
facts powerfully to suit his views. Tolstoi has read, or caused 
to be examined for his benefit, almost everything that ever has 
been written on the nature and aims of art; and, in a chapter 
where profound lack of sympathy is thinly disguised as intel- 
lectual impartiality, he has reviewed and dismissed every 
theory of art which differs from his own. The science of 
zsthetics, necessarily dependent as it is upon psychology, socio- 
logy, and anthropology, all as yet imperfect, is in a backward 
state; and an immense proportion of the ‘philosophy of art’ 
is either pure metaphysics, scornful of concrete fact, or mere 
polemic founded on the practice of one school or period. This 
backward state of zsthetics has rendered it, from Plato to 
Spencer, and from Ruskin to Whistler, the happy hunting 
ground of every philosopher lacking the experience of art, and 
of every art connoisseur lacking the habit of philosophy, and has 
given Tolstoi the immense advantage of finding not merely a 
marvellous amount of foolish utterance to scoff at, but, what is 
more to his purpose, a mutual contradiction between all the 
main theories. All philosophers, Tolstoi is able to tell us, 
have insisted on the extreme nobility of art, and a great many 
have dogmatised about beauty being art’s special object; but 
there is not one single intelligible account of beauty, and there 
are three or four conflicting main definitions of art—a proof 
that, as Tolstoi has so often proclaimed, all science and all 
philosophy are worthless, and that art can have no legitimate 
object save the moral one which he assigns to it. But it 
happens that even nowadays the psychological and historical 
treatment of zxsthetics is beginning to put order and lucidity 
into the subject, and to reconcile while it explains the conflict 
in all previous views. It is in the light of such science, however 
much despised by Tolstoi, that we shall attempt to show that 
art, like science itself, like philosophy, like every great healthy 
human activity, has a right to live and a duty to fulfil, quite 
apart from any help it may contribute to the enforcement of a 
moralist’s teachings. 

It is necessary to premise that, like nearly every other writer 
on esthetics, Tolstoi has needlessly complicated the question 
by considering literature as the type of all other art. Now it 
is clear that literature, although in one capacity an art as much 
as music or painting, is at the same time, and in varying 
degree, a mode of merely imparting opinion or stirring up 
emotion, the instrument, not merely of the artist, but of the 
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thinker, the historian, the preacher, and the pleader. This 
being the case, it is unfair to judge the question of art by 
the whole practice of literature ; it is necessary, on the contrary, 
so long as we are dealing with esthetics, to consider only 
those sides of literature in which it resembles the other, more 
purely artistic, more typical arts. Putting literature therefore 
aside, on account of the multiplicity of its appeals to human 
interest, we shall find that, roughly speaking, while philosophers 
have given to art one of two large functions, imitation or expres- 
sion—and practical craftsmen have inclined to judge of art as 
if its chief function were either invention or execution, newness 
of construction or dexterity of handling—the immense majority 
of art-loving mankind, including the philosophers and the 
artists in their merely human capacity, have accepted or 
rejected, cherished or neglected, single works of art, exactly in 
proportion as these works gave them the particular kind of 
pleasure connected with the word beauty. The meaning of 
this word beauty it is difficult, and, in the present backward 
state of wsthetic science, perhaps impossible, to define. It 
implies a relation between certain visible or audible phenomena 
(and in literature certain still more complex purely mental 
phenomena) and the spectator or listener; and the exact nature 
of these visible or audible phenomena, which we objectify in the 
word form, differs from art to art, from style to style, and from 
individual work to individual work, there existing practically 
endless numbers of ways of being beautiful—that is to say, of 
producing in the human being the very specific emotion 


aroused by what we call beauty. What may be this common 


character of all these different so-called beautiful visual or 
audible forms or patterns, is evidently a question of psycho- 
logical and, in part, of physiological science; and, different as 
are the modes of action of different arts and different styles of 
art, and deficient as is at present our analysis and observation 
of the modes of influence of any of them, we may yet affirm 
with confidence that the progress of science will one day explain 
that particular relation between certain visible and audible 
forms and the human being which is brought about by what 
we call beauty, as a relation involving, whatever its particular 
kind, a general momentary advantage to the vital, nervous, 
mental, and bodily conditions, and accompanied, as all 
beneficent conscious phenomena are, by the condition called 
re. 

To return: the quality called beauty, recognised in the most 
various kinds and styles of art, marks the awakening of a 
specific sort of pleasure, at present neither analysable nor 
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explicable, but which, like all the other varieties of pleasure, 
can be instantly identified, though not described, by anyone 
who has experienced it. But although it is this quality of 
beauty, this specific pleasurable emotion connected with the 
word beautiful, which practically decides the eventual acceptance 
or rejection of a work of art, yet the theories connecting art 
with imitation and expression, with invention and execution, 
represent also a large and important side of the question. For 
history and anthropology point clearly to the fact that art ver 

rarely originates from a constious desire for beauty, but that it 
arises out of the practical requirements, material or spiritual — 
building, weaving, pottery, dress, war, and ritual—of mankind, 
and out of a superabundance of the great primary instincts of 
imitation and expression, of construction, invention, and manipu- 
lation, These instincts, which are explicable only as immediate 
reactions of the human organism upon its surroundings, have 
been carried by natural selection to an intensity so consider- 
able as often (in the case of children, for instance) to surpass 
all practical requirements, so that they have to vent themselves 
in that gratuitous exercise which has suggested to Mr. Spencer 
(as it had done to Schiller) the notion that art was the result of 
special play instincts. Play instincts, as such, there are probably 
none ; but it is certain that all art has arisen from the activity— 
whether utilitarian or aimless—of the tendencies to imitate, to 


_ express, to invent, to construct, to manipulate, and to perform, 


But what differentiates art from the mere practical or aimless 
exercise of these impulses is the fact that, in its case, these 


impulses have been controlled by that totally different and 


specific instinct which demands that, useful or useless, the 
forms presented to the mind through the eye and the ear should 
the absolutely peculiar quality of beauty. That which 
has caused the imitation of an object or the expression of an 
emotion to be repeated after the utility thereof has vanished or 
the impulse to imitate or express has died out; that which has 
caused the shape of a building, the pattern of a stuff or a pot, 
the movements of a dance, the picture of an object, to be desired 
for their own sake, is the peculiar kind of pleasure which the 
quite unpractical, quite passive contemplation of the object or 
pattern or representation or game has been able to produce oy 
virtue of its beauty. The instinct for beauty is not, in all 


probability, one of the creative faculties of man. It does not 
set people working, it does not drive them to construct, to 
imitate, or to express, any more than the moral instinct. sets 
people wishing and acting, or the logical instinct sets them 
reasoning. It is, even more typically than the moral and logical 
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instincts, a categorical imperative, which imperiously decides 
whether given forms are to be tolerated, cherished, or avoided. 
In thus recognising that the instinct for beauty is not a creative 
but a regulative impulse of mankind, modern psychology, so 
far from diminishing its importance, increases it enormously and 
explains it. For the very fact that the instincts of expression 
and imitation, of construction, invention, manipulation, and 
performance, have in all their most practical applications (in 
building, clothing, fabrics of all sorts, and every kind of ritual) 
been so constantly interfered with, and in their play capacity 
(save in children) been so utterly captured, by an instinct so 
merely regulative as the instinct for beauty, proves, to anyone 
accustomed to modern scientific thought, that this mysterious, 
unaccountable, apparently useless pleasure arising from certain 
form relations which we call beautiful must eventually be ex- 
plained and accounted for by some deep-seated vital utility to 
the mind and the nervous system of the human race. There- 
fore we would answer, not to Count Tolstoi, for whom all 
scientific explanations are mere lumber, but to those readers 
of Tolstoi whom his arguments may have shaken, first, 
that the apparent conflict in zxsthetic theory represents only 
the various factors of a complex problem; and secondly, that 
the constant return to the belief that art’s eventual aim is to 


produce beauty, and even the very mystery which at poset 


surrounds this indefinable and as yet inexplicable quality, go 
to prove that, in a world different from the monotonous ascetic 
unorganic world conceived’ by Tolstoi, in a world of life the 
most complex, overflowing, and organic, not merely negative 
moral virtue, but physical beauty, as much as intellectual 
lucidity, is required, and, by the nature of things, will eternally 
be required and produced. 


But Tolstoi’s plea against art is double, and we have so far — 


disposed, even in our own eyes, of only one of its: halves. 
Even if the theory were right, the practice would remain 
wrong, and could not be set right by any amount of arguing. 
For, however beneficial the enjoyment of beauty, the benefit 
must be confined to the cases where the beauty is actually 
enjoyed; and, however desirable a function art may fulfil in 
human existence, the function is limited to the lives into which 
art does actually enter. Now beauty, Tolstoi points out, even 
supposing it to exist, requires, in nine-tenths of all art, a special 
training before it is so much as perceived ; and, moreover, art 
of any kind, appreciated or not appreciated, does not (he says) 
come near the existence of the immense majority of mankind— 
roughly speaking, of all the classes who work with their hands, 
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On the one hand, there are galleries, exhibitions, and. concerts 
where works of art are displayed and performed which can give 
pleasure only after elaborate initiation; on the other hand, 
there are millions of human beings who never come near a 
gallery, an exhibition, or a concert room, because they have 
neither the money nor the leisure to enter it. This being the 
case—and Tolstoi seems to us irrefutably right in this matter 
so far at least as he is speaking of actualities, and not of what 
is abstractly true or possible—it is mere nonsense and cant 
to talk of the usefulness of art to mankind as a whole; and 
the only sincere statement is that of the cynical and immoral 

rsons who calmly admit that art is one of the many luxuries 
of the rich and leisured minority, and maintained for their 
sole enjoyment (according to Tolstoi’s economics) by the labour 
of the poor and overworked majority. 

In attempting to answer this second plea against art we must 
again premise that we can do so only with the aid of those 
Atay omg and historical sciences which Tolstoi disdains 
ike all others, and in the light more particularly of that same 
critical knowledge of art which he denounces as a chief source 
of perversion in these matters. Let us begin with the question 
of the necessity of training before artistic beauty can be 
enjoyed, and with Tolstoi’s implied corollary that beauty which 
is not spontaneously recognised cannot really respond to any 
deep-seated or indeed genuine demand of human nature. One 
of Tolstoi’s chief instances in point is that of the modern 
school of impressionist painters. He describes, without any 
exaggeration, the hopeless mental confusion of an educated 
person on first being introduced to a collection of impressionist 
pictures. We can all of us remember similar remarks on 
dozens of similar occasions, and, if our memory is good, and 
_we do not happen to have been brought up in impressionist 
studios from our infancy, we can probably also remember having 
said or thought the very same things ourselves: the objects 
represented are in most cases not recognised, the drawing and 

rspective seem utterly wrong, and the effects of colour and 
ight the result of something near akin to lunacy. 

Tolstoi’s description is perfectly accurate, but his deductions 
are unwarrantable, for what he has not seen is that impres- 
sionist painters represent the most advanced section of a school 
of painting which has broken with all past tradition and which 
is avowedly seeking to represent effects of perspective, of colour, 
and of light which have never been attempted before, and 
to do so in reference to subjects—casually chosen pieces of 
landscape, for instance—which have hitherto been disdained, 
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and in disregard of all the established tenets of symmetrical 
composition. Now the most advanced art of any age, like 
the most advanced thought of any age, is really not for the 
period which produces it, but for the next, whether that next 
come within two years or within twenty or a hundred years; 
and the art of a class, like the mode of dress and speech of a 
class, takes time to descend to the classes below. From the 
nature of things no novelty can arise save in a comparatively 
small circle, originally in the small circle of an artistic school, 
or even in the mind of one individual artist. We cannot feel 
the beauty of an artistic form which we do not really see, any 
more than we can feel the cogency of an argument we do not 
really follow; and the act of perception is not any simpler or 
more rapid or spontaneous than the act of intellectual appre- 
hension. We do not see an unfamiliar pattern, we do not hear 
an unusual combination of sounds, with the rapidity and 
completeness given by habit and by expectation. The enjoy- 
ment of the quality called beauty is the enjoyment of a certain 
set of visible or audible relations, and these relations are by no 
means taken in immediately. The emotion of xsthetic pleasure 
can take place only when any given kind of artistic form has 
been assimilated by the mind ; and the possibility, the mode, of 
assimilation is handed on by imitation from the more prepared 
individual to the less prepared, while, on the other hand, each 
new form, like each new thought, is assimilated in proportion 
as it resembles an already familiar one. Every new work of 
art, nay, every form of which a whole work of art consists, is 
different from all its predecessors, at least in its combinations ; 
it is a new individual, which we get to know at first by what it 
has in common with previous individuals of the same class. 
The new picture or poem or song, which we see or read or 
hear for the first time, represents a mental, esthetic, emotional 
step made by us; it means an alteration, great or small, of 
attitude, like that produced by a new logical proposition, even 
if the new picture or poem or song be as closely connected 
with a previous one as a new proposition of Euclid is with 
earlier propositions. To expect a person totally unfamiliar with 
all similar art to comprehend, to see, let alone to enjoy, an 
impressionist picture, is like sepenens a person, who is familiar 
with nothing beyond a rule-of-three sum, to follow some new 
problem of the higher mathematics. 

Such facts and principles as these have never occurred to 
Tolstoi. He has never conceived the human faculties as being 
in a state of constant alteration and evolution; he does not 
recognise that what we find established and apparently 
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spontaneous in the present has been brought about by the 
adjustments and the efforts of the past; and he mistakes for 
innate tendencies what in reality are the result of long uncon- 
scious or conscious training. ‘The majority of men’’ he says, 
‘has always understood all that we consider as the highest art : 
the book of Genesis, the parables of the Gospels, and the 
various popular legends, stories, and songs.’ No doubt, the 
‘ majority of men’ has understood them in those countries and 
times in which they happen to have been familiar. But would 
the opening chapters of Genesis be more comprehensible to a 

rson brought up entirely out of touch with Christianity or 
rere than the Prologue in Heaven of ‘Faust’? Would the 
intricate forms and special allusions of the north-country ballad, 
of the Tuscan lyric or the Spanish song, be more intelligible to a 
person totally unacquainted with anything of the kind than 
‘Sister Helen,’ or a ‘ Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ or Verlaine’s 
‘Clair de Lune’? What Tolstoi mistakes for a naturally, 
inevitably intelligible and enjoyable character in art is in 
reality an affinity, a resemblance, with forms of art already 
familiar. We are now beginning to see in what way all artistic 
enjoyment can require a degree of previous training, and yet 
be, to all appearance, absolutely spontaneous. For just as a 
capacity to appreciate the new grows insensibly out of familiarity 
with the old, so also does a new form of art, under normal 
conditions, grow out of an old form by a series of alterations 
very gentle and easy to follow, although their extremes may 
represent styles of art as utterly unlike as the music of Wagner 
and the music of Palestrina, or may be as far apart as the pointed 
architecture of the thirteenth century and the round-arched 
architecture of the fifth, from which it undoubtedly sprang— 
a process which we can realise if we remember that although 
Latin is no longer intelligible to an uneducated Frenchman or 
Italian, yet there could never have been a moment of non- 
comprehension during the centuries which evolved the modern 
languages from the ancient one. 

But mere ual evolution would not be sufficient to explain 
the insensible training which has made the appreciation of 
various artistic forms apparently spontaneous; the art, what- 
ever it might be, was not only absolutely continuous, but 
widely diffused. We must here remember what we before 
pointed out, that the desire for beauty is a regulative function, 
and that it imposes its preferences upon the expressive and 
imitative impulses, the activities of invention, construction, and 
execution which mankind displays for practical purposes or as 
a mere pastime. Hence, in times which are normal, any artistic 
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form is found—and all art-history is there to prove it—not 
merely in those very conspicuous and develo branches 
which we think of more particularly as art, but in every form 
of cognate craft, The language and the allusions employed 
by even so learned and artificial a poet as Dante were the 
language and allusions of the least cultivated of his con- 
temporaries, to the extent of making his poem the favourite 
reading of artisans a gaa The forms, the modelling, 
the anatomy, the essential ways of being of line and surface in 
Greek sculpture can be recognised, to a greater or less degree, 
in the commonest Greek pottery, bronze work, cheap domestic 
ornaments, and so forth; the very special forms, so difficult to 
imitate, and even to grasp after much study, of what we call 
Gothic, appear in the very humblest building, in every chair, 
table, embroidery, or piece of iron-work of the later Middle Ages; 
while the modulations and rhythms, and in great part the har- 
monies, of every past form of music have always been common 
je and to the highest categories of the art: the 
lower, like the more provincial branches of art, according to the 
law of imitation we have before alluded to, being always just a 
little behind the work of the creative masters in the highest 
branches and in the greatest centres, This universal diffusion 
of a given fashion in art—fashion in dress is perhaps the only 
modern representative of this state of things—explains how a 
whole population could be, so to speak, constantly in presence 
of any given style of art, and able gradually to appreciate its 
variations without any apparent previous training. The 
medizval artisan was as able to appreciate the most far- 
fetched and subtle of all forms of art, the Gothic—and for the 
same reason—as the modern Japanese of the lower class is able 
to appreciate peculiarities of perspective, of form, and of execu- 
tion which strike even the educated European as exotic, and 
which cannot be enjoyed by him without some me study. 
This, as we have remarked, is the state of affairs in normal 
times; for we must be careful to underline this quali- 
fication. Tolstoi, with his deficient historical sense, and 
his tendency to believe in an unvarying typical man (more 
or less represented by the Russian peasant of to-day), 
has not recognised the prevalence of this normal condition 
throughout the past, nor, of course, the reasons through which, 
as Mr. Ruskin taught some forty years ago, this normal con- 
dition has become more and more exceptional in the present. 
It is, however, easy to understand why our century, with its 
— unparalleled rapidity and complexity of change, must 
iffer in this respect from all others. As regards the continuity 
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of artistic development, there have been and still are two notable 
causes of disturbance: the opening up of foreign civilisations ~ 
and the importation of exotic kinds of art (like that of Japan), 
and the archzological revival of the art of the past, for instance, 
the Greek and the Gothic. From these have resulted both an 
impulse of imitation and an effort after novelty, the latter due 
both to facility of new combinations and to resistance against 
foreign or historical influence. Now an art which, like that of 
Burne-Jones or of Whistler, is half archeological or half exotic, 
cannot possibly be appreciated without some degree of famili- 
arity with the medieval or the Japanese art from which it has 

artly sprung; while, on the other hand, an art like that of 
eg onnet, and Rodin has evidently been pushed into 
excessive novelty by a violent aversion from the officially 
accepted forms and methods of the painting and sculpture of 
the Renaissance and of Antiquity. 

There is in the art of this century a degree of individualism, 
an amount of archeological and exotic research, an obvious 
desire for novelty at any price, which renders it less organic, 
less natural, than the art of past times. The result is that its 
appreciation is no longer attainable by the unconscious training 
which is conferred by familiarity with previous art, but 
demands special initiation through critical study. Among our 
contemporaries it is a matter of everyday experience to find 

rsons extremely appreciative of Greek or Gothic art who yet, 
like Mr. Ruskin, can see absolutely nothing in the art of modern 
France ; while there are practical artists who can see absolutely 
nothing save archaic quaintness in the art of Antiquity and 
of the Renaissance—to such an extent are the perception 
and enjoyment of one kind of form impeded by the habit 
and preoccupation of another. Such being the case with the 
artistic classes themselves, how much more must it be the case 
with the general public! And from this general public we are 
obliged in our century to exclude completely the enormous 
majority of mankind, Tolstoi has not exaggerated matters in 
saying that barely one man in a hundred comes nowadays 
within reach of art, appreciated or unappreciated. For here we 
find ourselves in presence of the other and far greater difference 
which separates the zsthetic conditions of our century from those 
of every previous one. The industrial and economic changes 
accompanying the development of machinery have virtually, 
as Mr. Ruskin pointed out, put an end for the moment to all 
that handicraft which formed the fringe of the artistic activity 
of the past, and which kept the less favoured classes in such 
contact with the artistic forms of their time and country that, 
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for instance, the pottery and brass-work of the humbler classes 
of Greece, and the wood-work and textile fabrics of the poorest 
citizens of the Middle Ages, let alone every kind of domestic 
architecture, afforded sufficient preparation for the greatest 
art of temples and cathedrals—a daily, hourly preparation, 
embodying in many cases actual mechanical familiarity. 
Nowadays, on the contrary, objects of utility, machine-made, 
and no longer expressive of any preferences, are either totally 
without zsthetic quality, or embody, in a perfunctory and 
imperfect manner, the superficial and changing esthetic 
fashions of a very small minority. Nor is this all. The 
extreme rapidity of scientific discovery and mechanical inven- 
tion, the growing desire for technical education and hygienic 
advantage, the race for material comfort and the struggles for 
intellectual and social equality—in fact, the whole immense 
movement of our times, both for good and for evil—have 
steadily tended to make art less and less a reality even in the 
lives of the leisured classes, and have resulted in virtually 
effacing all vestige of it from the lives of working men. 

Art, therefore, we may concede to Tolstoi, is in our days 
largely artificial, often unwholesome, always difficult of appre- 
ciation, and, above all, a luxury. Violent and even fanatical 
as are Tolstoi’s words on this subject, they hardly exaggerate 
the present wrongness of things. 

But we hope to have suggested in the course of these 
criticisms that the present condition of art does not justify 
Tolstoi’s proposal that in the future art should be reduced to 
being a mere adjunct of ethical education, or, failing that, should 
be banished from the world as futile or degrading. In pointing 
out, as we have done, the imperious nature of that desire for 
beauty which normally regulates all the practical constructive 
energies of mankind, and subdues to its purposes all human 
impulses to imitation and expression, imposing a how entirely 
separate and sui generis; and in clearing up that confusion 
among conflicting esthetic theories of which Tolstoi has taken 
such advantage, we have brought home, we hope, to the reader 
the presumption that an instinct so special and so powerful 
must play some very important part in the bodily and mental 
harmony of man. Further, while indicating the natural 
mechanism by which, under normal circumstances, the apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of artistic forms have kept pace with their 
changes, and familiarity with the various kinds of beauty in 
the humblest and commonest objects of utility has rendered 
spontaneous the perception of the same kinds of beauty in 
their higher, more complex, and less utilitarian developments, 
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we have shown that this special and imperious esthetic craving 
has created its own natural and universal modes of satisfaction. 
We have seen that art, considered as the production of beautiful 
objects or arrangements, bas been spontaneously produced, 
spontaneously enjoyed, and universally diffused, in one or other 
of its categories, throughout the whole of the past; and, having 
taken notice of the disturbing influences which have interrupted 
this normal condition of things in the present, we have shown 
reason to expect a return thereunto in the future. The wrong 
condition of things with regard to art is the result of other wrong 
conditions, intellectual, social, and economic, inevitable in a 
period of excessive, complex, and, so to speak, compound, 
change; and as these wrong conditions cannot fail to right 
themselves, the adjustment of the agate of art will follow as 
the result of other adjustments. In what precise manner this 
may take place it would be presumptuous to forecast; but this 
much may be affirmed, that the ascetic subordination of art to 
ethical teaching will play no part in it. Imperfect, and even 
in some ways intolerable to our moral sense, as is the present 
condition of art, as Tolstoi has victoriously demonstrated, let 
those among us whom it offends reflect that even under such 
evident wrong conditions it is not mere selfishness to preserve 


the art of the past and foster the art of the present for the 
benefit of a more just and wholesome, a more developed and 
more traditionally normal, future. Moreover art, like science 
and like practical well-being, will in the long run take care of 
itself; because, despite Tolstoi’s statement to the contrary, 
art, like morality itself, is necessary to mankind’s full and 
harmonious life. 
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Arr. VI—THE REFORM OF COMPANY LAW. 


1. Report of the Departmental Committee appointed by the Board 
of Trade to inquire what Amendments are necessary in the Acts 
relating to Joint-stock Companies incorporated with Limited 
Liability under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890, with 
Appendix. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty. London: 1895 (C. 7779). 

2. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the 
Companies Bill [H.L.]; together with the Proceedings of the 
Committee and Minutes of Evidence. 1896: 342. 

3. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the 
Companies Bill [H.L.]; together with the Proceedings of ‘the 
Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. 1897: 384. 

4. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the 
Companies Bill [H.L.] ; together with the Proceedings of the 
Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. 1898: 3892. 

5. A Bill intituled An Act to amend the Companies Acts. Pre- 
pared and brought in by Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Attorney-General, 
and Mr. Solicitor-General. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 12th February, 1900. 


R. LOWE once remarked in the House of Commons * 

that it had been the misfortune of joint-stock companies 

always to be legislated for by persons in a state of excitement, 
The present Government appears to be fully alive to the danger 
of legislating for companies without due deliberation. For five 
successive years a Government Bill on the subject has been laid 
before Parliament, The Bill of this year may possibly be 
passed. There is a feeling abroad, stimulated perhaps by 
certain quasi-judicial pronouncements from the Bench, that 
‘something ought to be done.’ But. the opinions of those who 
are best qualified to estimate the probable results of litigation 
are not unanimous on the question how far this aspiration for 
reform can be satisfied without unduly trammelling commercial 
freedom. 
The law of this country provides for several different types. 
of company; but the public interest, so far as projects of 
reform go, is practically centred in one class of companies, 
namely, those incorporated under the Companies Act, 1862,, 
and certain later amending Acts, as companies with limited 
liability. The Act of 1862 was based on the principle of afford. 
ing the most complete freedom for the formation of joint-stock 


* ‘Hansard,’ 3rd vol. exl, col. 116, 
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companies with or without limited liability. The best evidence 
of the soundness of the principle on which the Act was based, 
and of the practical efficacy of the machinery which it provided, 
is to be found in the fact that a sum of at least 1,500,000,000/. 
of capital is invested in companies constituted under the Act. 
Further, very large sums are invested in Indian and colonial 
companies constituted under Acts or Ordinances copied in their 
main features from the Act of 1862. The operations of com- 
panies constituted under the Act of 1862 are not confined to 
the United Kingdom; they are to be found in full business 
operation, not only in other parts of the British Empire, but 
throughout the world. No accurate returns are available as to 
the capital of similar companies constituted in foreign countries ; 
but it is believed that the capital of French joint-stock com- 
panies does not exceed 420,000,000, and that the capital of 
German joint-stock companies does not excced 300,000,000/. 
It would therefore appear that the capital invested in companies 
incorporated under the Act of 1862 amounts to, and perhaps 
exceeds, twice the combined capital of the corresponding French 
and German companies. These figures show the magnitude of 
the interests which are concerned with the reform of company 
law, and amply justify the deliberation which the Government 
has shown in dealing with the question. 

The law as to companies embodied in the Companies Act, 
1862, still remains substantially unaltered. Various amending 
Acts have been passed. Some of these Acts effect mere altera- 
tions of detail suggested by practical experience of the working 
of the Act: others effect reforms of procedure, as in the case 
of the Winding-up Act of 1890, which vested the control of 
the liquidation of companies in the Board of Trade. None 
of the amending Acts touch the principle on which the Act of 
1862 hinges, viz, that of allowing companies to be formed and 
managed with the utmost freedom. This freedom has some- 
times been abused; and a feeling in favour of fettering it has 
from time to time been roused by its abuse—for instance, when 
the Liberator Society collapsed in 1892. This collapse caused 
wide-spread misery among the lower middle classes, and 
pointedly drew public attention to the ease with which fraudu- 
lent balance-sheets and delusive reports could be manufactured. 
The year 1893 was not propitious for pressing on projects of 
reform in such matters, but in 1894 an important step was 
taken. Mr. Bryce, as President of the Board of Trade, 
appointed a Departmental Committee, which was directed to 
enquire what amendments were necessary in the Acts relating 
to joint-stock companies incorporated with limited liability, 
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ce ont with a view to the better prevention of fraud in 
relation to the formation and management of companies ; and to 
consider and report upon the clauses of a draft Bill which was 
laid before the Committee for the purpose. The Committee 
was exceptionally strong. The judicial Bench was represented 
by Lord Davey, the late Lord Justice (then Mr. Justice) Chitty, 
and Lord Justice (then Mr. Justice) Vaughan Williams. Lord 
Davey and Lord Justice Chitty had had, both at the Bar and 
on the Bench, very extensive experience of the working of the 
Act of 1862, while Lord Justice Vaughan Williams had for 
upwards of two years been in charge of the winding-up business 
of the High Court of Justice. The Bar was represented by 
Mr. Buckley, Q.C., who has recently been raised to the Bench, 
and Mr. F. B. Palmer, both of them authors of books on the 
Companies Acts used daily by all concerned in the administra- 
tion of companies. The interests of the Board of Trade were 
protected by the appointment of Mr, John Smith, Inspector- 
General in Bankruptcy. As regards the practical working of 
Company Law, solicitors in large commercial practice have a 
wider experience than can be gained at the Bar. This was 
wisely recognised by the appointment to the Committee of Sir 
Albert Rollit, Mr. John Hollams, and Mr. Frank Crisp. Two 
accountants, Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. G. A. Jamieson, 
represented the views and the interests of the auditors. With 
these eleven gentlemen of professional experience only two 
representatives of commerce were associated, namely, Sir 
William Houldsworth and Mr. Alexander Wallace. The com- 
mercial interests of the country were, it must be confessed, 
meagrely, though ably, represented. 

Lord Davey’s Committee, as it has usually been called, began 
to sit in November 1894, and reported to the Board of Trade 
in July 1895. It embodied its recommendations for reform in 
a draft Bill which is appended to the Report. This Bill was 
introduced into the House of Lords in 1896 as a Government 
Bill, with a few amendments suggested by the Board of Trade, 
and was referred to a Select Committee, which proceeded to 
take evidence. The Committee was reappointed in 1897, and 
again in 1898, for the purpose of taking further evidence. In 
these three years it examined eighteen witnesses. In 1899 
the Select Committee was once more reappointed, and without 
taking further evidence reported the Bill with amendments. 
The Bill as so amended has this session been introduced into 
the House of Commons as a Government measure. 

The event has amply proved the wisdom of originally 
referring the question of reform to a strong Departmental 
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Committee. The labours of that Committee, and of the sub- 
sequent Committees of the House of Lords, have done much to 
clear the ground. It must be recognised that among the classes 
most interested in and concerned with limited companies there 
are wide divergences of opinion as to the expediency and 
seg mens of particular reforms. But the discussions of the 
ast five years have been of great assistance in showing what 
differences of principle lie at the root of these diverging 
opinions. There appear to be three fundamental questions 
round which discussion centres. The first question is how far 
it is expedient, generally speaking, to give unrestricted facility 
for trading with limited liability. The second question is how 
far a body trading with limited liability ought to be put upon 
special terms as to disclosing its affairs to persons who trade or 
intend to trade with it. The third question is how far persons 
who utilise the Company Laws for the purpose of inviting 
others to join with them in commercial enterprises ought to be 
placed under special liabilities towards, or for the protection of, 
the persons whom they so invite. The projected reforms which 
have been discussed during the last five years may conveniently 
be considered in three groups, which correspond with these 
three questions, namely, first, reforms aimed at fettering the 
free use of limited Tiability ; secondly, reforms aimed at 
securing disclosure of the accounts and balance-sheets of limited 
companies, and registration of their mortgages and charges ; 
and thirdly, reforms aimed at protecting persons who invest 
their money on the faith of public prospectuses. 

The experience of the last forty years and the rapid growth 
of limited-liability companies might have been’ expected to 
furnish a conclusive answer to the question how far unrestricted 
facility for trading with limited liability is expedient. But it 
must be confessed that a section of the commercial world is 
still doubtful of the advantages of limited liability. Lord 
Davey’s Committee was furnished with an interesting memo- 
randum by Mr, Samuel Ogden, senior director of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and president of the 
Association of Trades Protection Societies of the United 
Kingdom, in which the views of those who distrust the limited- 
liability system are forcibly expressed. Mr. Ogden says 
that— 

‘ Unrestricted limited liability by registration is in some “sere 
a serious danger to the whole trading community, from its tendency 
to alter the character and objects of mercantile transactions gener- 
ally. The social and nal consequences of bankruptcy, which 
result from unlimited liability, impose prudence on private traders ; 
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but, being non-existent in the case of limited companies, business 
involving large risks is more easily undertaken by such companies. 
This fact considerably handicaps ordinary traders with unlimited 
liability in their competition with companies with limited liability, 
and has a tendency either to drive them out entirely or to induce 
them to abandon their cautious rules of conduct in trading. The 
spirit of speculation and recklessness which is thus fostered by 
limited liability ceases to be confined to such companies, and 
inevitably spreads in the trading community which trades in 
competition with them. The resulting demoralisation of the trade 
affected and the discouragement of honest enterprise is, in some 
respects, of more serious importance than the actual loss to the 
shareholders and creditors of the companies themselves.’ 


These remarks represent with much force the views of what 
it may perhaps be pardonable to call the old-fashioned section 
of the commercial world. They carry the reader back to the 
discussions which preceded the passing of the Act of 1862. It 
is now too late to discuss the question in the abstract. The 
gigantic operations of modern commerce depend to a very large 
extent on the facilities which limited liability gives to the 
operator for obtaining capital. The real answer to the opinions 
of which Mr. Ogden is the exponent is that ‘the spirit of 
speculation and recklessness’ cannot (at all events by legis- 
lators) be differentiated from the spirit of enterprise; and that, 
though the enormous development of enterprise during the last 
fifty years has brought evils in its train, the good has largely 
outweighed the evil. But the question is not a practical one, 
The principle of limited liability was at one time on its trial ; 
since 1862 its acceptance is chose jugée, 

Still, the old views as to the dangers of limited liability are 
not without their influence in the present day. Reforms are 
frequently advocated which are really inconsistent with the 
acceptance ex animo of the principle of limited liability. One 
proposal, advocated by Lord Justice Vaughan Williams in his 
addendum to the report of Lord Davey’s Committee, is to attach 
compulsorily to all shares in limited companies (except possibly 
shares paid up in full on the formation of the company) a 
‘reserve’ liability-—that is to say, a liability to pay up further 
capital in the event of the company being wound up. This 
proposal was rightly rejected by Lord Davey’s Committee, on 
the ground that it would render the shares of companies less 
eligible as an investment, and would make it almost impossible 
for trustees to hold the shares of any company as part of their 
trust estate. Another proposal was unfortunately adopted by 
Lord Davey’s Committee, but was afterwards rejected by 
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the House of Lords; it was a proposal to give the winding- 
up Court power to declare the liability of any one or more of 
the members of a company for all or some of the debts of the 
company to be unlimited, in case the Court should be satisfied 
that the company was formed or carried on for any ‘ fraudulent 
or illegal purpose.’ The proposal seems at first sight plausible, 
especially if its operation be limited, as some of its advocates 
have suggested, to members implicated in the fraudulent or - 
illegal purpose ; but there are grave objections to it. One is that 
strongly urged by Mr. Justice Buckley before the House of 
Lords Committee in 1898. Why should a creditor, who has 
given credit to a limited company, have a benefit for which he 
never contracted, the benefit of putting his hand into the 
pocket of a man who has never contracted to pay him? A 
further objection is that this sweeping power is left in the 
discretion of the Court, with no principles to guide it, the 
punishment being perhaps quite incommensurate with the fraud 
or illegality punished. But apart from these weighty objections, 
the en § should stand condemned on the aed that it 
implies the reactionary view that limited liability is a dangerous 
privilege which should be taken away from any person who is 
guilty of non-meritorious conduct. 

There is one more proposal, based on a distrust of limited 
liability, which it is necessary to mention. The Act of 1862 
confines the right of incorporation with limited liability to 
seven or more persons, The late Sir George Jessel drew 


attention we | years ago to the curious want of logic in this 


provision. Why should seven persons have a right which is 
denied to a less number? The Liaise of facts has corrected the 
want of logic in the law. For many years past single traders, 
or partnerships of less than seven traders, have in fact been 
able to trade with limited liability by the simple device of 
associating with themselves as many relations, clerks, or servants 
as might be necessary to make up the number of intending cor- 
— to seven, and thus forming an incorporated company. 

he objection at one time urged to this mode of obtaining 
limited liability was that it was contrary to the spirit and 
intention of the Companies Acts that a body consisting 
nominally of seven persons, but really, so far as substantial 
interests were concerned, of one or two persons, should trade 
with limited liability. The House of Lords, in November 1896 
(in the case of Salomon v. Salomon and Co.), decided that as a 
matter of law this objection was unfounded. From the point 
of view of expediency it is difficult to see what valid objection 
can be urged to the existence of such a company, so long, of 
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course, as the meee is, by the use of the word ‘limited,’ 


clearly differentiated from the persons composing it, so as to 
give full notice to creditors that they are dealing with a body 
with limited liability. It is quite true that there have been 
instances in which companies of this kind have been used as 
engines of fraud. There have been cases in which insolvent 
traders have attempted to delay and defeat their creditors by 
‘turning themselves into a company,’ as the phrase goes; but 
such manceuvres as these have more than once been defeated by 
the Courts, and there seems to be no doubt that the law is strong 
enough as it stands to prevent them. Another abuse should be 
mentioned which has occurred in connexion with such com- 
panies. A trader sells his business to a limited company 
consisting, in substance, of himself and six ‘dummies.’ He 
takes his purchase-money in debentures—that is to say, in 
securities covering the whole of the new company’s assets. 
The company proves unsuccessful. When the trade creditors 
of the company proceed to have the company wound up, they 
find that the original founder, who has throughout been con- 
ducting the business, steps in by right of his securities and 
sweeps away the whole of the assets, leaving nothing for the 
unsecured creditors. But it is to be observed that this abuse 
does not arise from the fact of the Act being used to procure 
limited liability for (in substance) a single person. The 
difficulties of the creditors arise from the fact that a company 
can issue debentures which will charge the whole of its 
property, and that persons who have given credit to a company 
may therefore find that its power of issuing debentures results 
in preventing them from recovering their debts. It may be that 
the power of issuing debentures ought to be controlled; but 
that is a different question—the difficulties of the creditors 
would be precisely the same if the company had a hundred real 
shareholders instead of only one. 

Before discussing the second group of reforms, namely, those 
aimed at securing disclosure of the balance-sheets of limited 
companies and the registration of their mortgages, it is well to 
consider how far a body trading with limited liability ought to 
be put on special terms as to disclosing its affairs to those who 
ot or intend to trade with it. On the one side it is urged 
that to require companies to make a greater disclosure of their 
affairs than other traders are required to make, would unfairly 
handicap them in competition with individuals and unincor- 
porated firms carrying on similar businesses. On the other 
side it is pointed out that companies are in a different position 
from individuals, in that they are not restrained from the use of 
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reckless or excessive credit by the penalties of the bankruptcy 
law; and that the privilege of limited liability should carry 
with it a corresponding obligation to disclose the company’s 
true commercial position. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that disclosure may operate to benefit others besides those 
whom it is intended to benefit. Some interesting evidence on 
this point was given in 1897 before the House of Lords 
Committee by Mr. Sinclair, who represented the views of the 
persons interested in about eighty limited trading concerns 
carrying on business in Belfast and the neighbourhood, with an 
aggregate capital of 5,000,000/ Mr. Sinclair’s evidence was 
directed primarily to the question of whether or not a limited 
company’s balance-sheet should be disclosed to the public; but 
his remarks have a direct bearing on the general question. In 
his evidence he stated that— 


‘So far as Belfast industries are concerned, foreign competition is being 
felt with increasing severity, . . . and it seems to the manufacturers 
of Belfast that the policy which would compel them to publish even 
the slightest degree of information which could be used against them 
by manufacturers abroad is at once short-sighted, dangerous, and 
unjust. . . . I know, as a matter of fact, that foreign manufacturers 
keep a close’watch on the proceedings of their competitors in the 
United Kingdom, and I know that the Register of joint-stock 
companies is periodically searched on their bchalf, and that details 
of the memorandum and articles of association, capital, &., of new 
competitive undertakings in their own line of business are fully sent 
abroad to them... . Many of the companies registered in Belfast 
have, as competitors, corporations registered abroad, where no obli- 
gation of publication is laid upon their directors. The severest 
competition in my own business is from corporations of gigantic 
resources in America about whose affairs no information can be 
obtained. Another most serious objection to the publication of 
assets amd liabilities is the use which would be made of them by 
editors of those financial journals well described by the ‘ Economist’ 
of March 20th as ‘ gutter journals’ and ‘ organs of corruption.’ It 
is well known that these newspapers make unscrupulous use of facts 
contained in public balance sheets of companies to which they are 
hostile, and by inuendo as well as by direct criticism often occasion 
considerable injury to perfectly solvent institutions.’ 


Mr. Sinclair also dealt with the argument that a company 
which has obtained the privilege of limited liability should 
give a guid pro quo in return by publishing its affairs. He 
pointed out that, as a matter of fact, experience shows that the 
credit of a concern which is turned into a limited-liability 
company is thereby considerably curtailed, and that this 
curtailment of credit is, by itself, a heavy price to pay. With 
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this may be compared a very significant statement by Mr. 
Harold Brown # City solicitor with great experience of the 
working of the Companies Acts), in a memorandum presented 
by him, as a representative of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, to Lord Davey’s Committee. Mr. Brown states 
that the usual result of the conversion of a private business into 
a limited company is to restrict its general credit, especially if 
it has the power of borrowing on debentures ; and that it is his 

ractice, when he is advising upon the conversion of a trading 
Sateen into a limited company, to recommend the provision 
of additional cash to compensate for the reduction in credit. 
There seems to be good reason for supposing that limited 
liability carries with it considerable commercial disadvantage 
in the matter of credit, and, if so, the ordinary unlimited trader 
is not justified in complaining that limitation of liability is a 
privilege which carries with it no compensating disadvantage. 
As a matter of principle, it is not easy to see why a man who 

ives credit to a limited company, and who therefore knows 
that he is to look to the company’s assets, and not to the private 
resources of the members, for payment, is entitled to ask for 
more disclosure than the man who gives credit to an ordinary 
trader, whose ability to meet his engagements is limited by the 
extent of his assets. The argument that companies should in 
this regard be placed under different obligations from those of 
ordinary individuals, because the former are not restrained by 
the penalties of the bankruptcy laws, is not very convincing. 


The fact no doubt suggests the need of increased caution in- 


giving credit to companies, and it may be an argument in favour 
of protecting the interests of shareholders against reckless. 
directors; but it has little bearing on the question how far 
creditors are entitled to require disclosure. : 

Lord Davey’s Committee recommended in effect.that a public 
register be kept of the following charges effected by companies : 
(1) floating charges; (2) charges on chattels; (3) charges 
on unpaid and uncalled capital; and (4) charges securing 
debentures. The Committee advised against a general register 
of mortgages and charges. The recommendations of the 
Committee on this matter of registration of charges have been 
adopted in the Government Bill. On the whole these recom- 
mendations appear to be satisfactory. A floating charge is a 
charge which authorises the company to deal in the ordinary 
course of business with the property charged, but which 
becomes a fixed charge, giving a priority over other creditors, 
in case the company ceases to carry on its business. A charge 
of this nature cannot be effected by an ordinary individual ; if 
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a company is allowed to effect such a charge, it seems not 
unreasonable that it should have to give public notice of it. A 
somewhat similar observation applies to charges on chattels. 
The Bills of Sale Acts prevent an individual trader from 
creating a charge on chattels without the publicity of 
registration ; and there seems to be no reason why a company 
should not be subjected to the same restriction. Companies are 
bound by the law as it stands to make annual returns of the 
amount of their uncalled and unpaid capital. No objection 
has ever been taken to the making of these returns. The 
registration of charges on uncalled and unpaid capital is the 
natural complement of the obligation to make these returns ; 
for unless such charges are registered the returns are misleading. 
It is perhaps not quite so easy to justify in principle the 
pane requiring registration of charges securing debentures. 
f the debentures are secured by a floating charge, the charge 
will have to be registered as such; and it is not altogether easy 
to see why a fixed charge should have to be registered merely 
because it happens to secure an issue of debentures. An indi- 
vidual trader who trades with capital which he has borrowed on 
a mortgage of his factory is not bound to disclose this mortgage 
to the world. Why should a company be in a different 
position? However, as a matter of fact, charges securing 
debentures are usually charges of a more or less permanent 
nature ; they can therefore be disclosed without hampering the 
company’s operations; and, as returns have to be made of 

' capital raised by shares, there can be little objection to like 
returns of capital raised by debentures. The scheme, rejected 

- by Lord Davey’s Committee, of requiring a public registration 
of all mortgages and charges, would have been most onerous 
in practice ; it would also have had the effect of enabling trade 
competitors to pry somewhat closely into many of the company’s 
business transactions, an effect which will not follow from the 
registration of charges of a permanent nature. 

In some quarters objection has been made to the proposed 
provisions as to registration of mortgages, on the ground that 
they will be difficult to work in the case of companies carrying 
on business abroad. The objection, if justified, would be 
one of great importance; for a very large number of British 
companies carry on business in the colonies or abroad. But 
such companies must always have some central office in 
England; and it is hardly likely that a charge on uncalled 
capital, or to secure debentures, would be executed except by 
the central authority of the company, and at the British office. 
A floating charge is also hardly likely to be executed abroad, 
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and indeed would be invalid in most foreign countries. The 
Bill is so worded that charges on chattels will only require 
registration if the chattels are in the United Kin 

The objection would have been almost fatal if the provi- 
sion for registration had extended to all mortgages and 
charges; but as the Bill stands the objection carries but 
little force. 

As an alternative to the registration of mortgages and charges, 
it has sometimes been suggested that trading debts, if incurred 
in the ordinary course of business within three months of the 
winding-up of the company, should have priority over the 
debentures of the company. A clause to this effect was moved 
and carried in the House of Lords Committee by Lord Mac- 
naghten, and figures in the Government Bill. It is difficult 
to see what justification there can be for the clause, if the 
proposals of the Bill as to registration of mortgages and charges 
become law. ‘To give priority to trading debts incurred within 
three months of winding-up would inflict serious hardship on 
ordinary secured creditors, and such a provision could hardly 
fail to hamper companies in obtaining subscriptions for 
debentures. Further, such a provision would inevitably pro- 
duce a crop of litigation. The ‘ ordinary course’ of business, 
in the case of a company on the verge of failure, is often 
reckless. This clause would add new temptations to reckless- 
ness, and give new opportunities for dishonesty, Every trade 
creditor will (having regard to the registration clauses of the 
Bill) be aware, or will have the opportunity of becoming aware, 
of the existence of the company’s debentures. If he neverthe- 
less gives the company credit, why should he be entitled to 
priority over the debentures in case winding-up supervenes 
within three months? The clause is not aimed merely at 
protecting creditors for small amounts, on whose behalf it 
might be said that they could scarcely be expected to search 
the register before entering into trifling current transactions ; 
it would operate in favour of all trade creditors. The clause 
would in any case be dangerous. As matters will stand if the 
Bill is passed, it will be quite unnecessary. It is to be hoped 
that it will disappear from the Bill. 

The Government Bill no longer contains certain provisions 
of great importance which were recommended by Lord Davey’s 
Committee. That Committee recommended a provision that 
the company’s annual balance-sheet should either be sent to 
each member or should be deposited at the company’s office 
for inspection by the members, On the other hand, it rejected 
a proposal that the balance-sheet should be filed with the 
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Registrar of Joint-stock Companies, so as to be open to further 
inspection, and stated that— 


'* The balance of opinion, as shown by the communications with which 


your Committee have been favoured, is decidedly adverse to this 
proposal. And after a very full discussion your Committee have 
determined not to recommend it. The primary duty of the directors 
is towards their own shareholders, and your Committee have adopted 
the view tersely expressed by the Wakefield Chamber of Commerce, 
that “ the true financial position of the company should be honestly 
disclosed to shareholders not less than once a year, but not for 
public use.” ’ 


There seems to be very good ground for the view that 
Lord Davey’s Committee went too far in recommending a 
compulsory provision for disclosing the balance-sheet to 
shareholders. It must be remembered that disclosure to share- 
holders, even in a small company, may (and in a large com- 
pany, as a rule, must) be equivalent to publication to trade 
rivals, There is no doubt that there are many companies of 
the very highest class in which it is the practice, for trade 
reasons, to keep the balance-sheet secret; and the remarks 
quoted above from Mr. Sinclair’s evidence show how strong 
the reasons for secrecy may often be. It has sometimes been 
suggested that balance-sheets may be kept secret in order to 
defraud shareholders. This may possibly occur; but only 
directors of the very highest standing can venture to insist on 
absolute secrecy. A fraudulent board would merely court 
suspicion by refusing to publish a balance-sheet to the share- 
holders. It is easier for directors to manipulate a balance- 
sheet so as to make it misleading than to face the outcry which 
shareholders would make if unjustifiably refused information. 

But whether the views of Lord Davey’s Committee on this 
point were right or not, they have been attacked on another 
side. The most important alteration made in the Committee’s 
Bill before its introduction into the House of Lords in 1896 was 
the modification of the clause relating to the balance-sheet. 
The Bill, as altered, provided for the filing of the balance-sheet 
with the Registrar of Joint-stock Companies. This unfortunate 
provision was much pressed upon the House of Lords Com- 
mittee in the evidence given on behalf of the Board of Trade. 
If the publication of a balance-sheet were compulsory, many 
manufacturing companies would be hampered not only in their 
competition with their rivals, whether British or foreign, but 
in their relations to their workmen and servants.. No doubt 
mercantile opinion is divided on the subject. A trader in a 
small way of business may often find it more important to 
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know the financial position of those with whom he is dealing 
than to avoid the disclosure of his own. It is therefore to be 
expected that a small manufacturer, who considers himself to 
be forced by the pressure of competition to accept orders from 
any customer without making proper enquiries as to credit and 
standing, will take up on this question an attitude differing from 
that of the head of a prosperous and progressive concern with 
jealous competitors at home and abroad eager to discover the 
secrets of his prosperity and progress. The question of the 
publication of balance-sheets is however not at this moment a 
pressing one. When the Government Bill was considered by 
the House of Lords Committee in 1899, the clause as to 
publication of balance-sheets was omitted without a division, 
and it does not appear in the present Bill. 

The proposed reforms already discussed are of great 
importance to the trading interests of the country; but they 
bear mainly on the relations between limited companies and 
those who do business with them. The reforms which remain 
to be considered are, in some respects, of more popular interest 
than those already discussed, but are comparatively unimportant 
from the point of view of the genuine trader. These reforms 
are directed towards protecting persons who invest their money 
on the faith of public prospectuses. 

The formation of a company under the Companies Acts as 
they now stand is a matter of extreme simplicity. Any seven 
persons who desire to be associated together for any lawful 
purpose may prepare and sign a memorandum of association, 
setting out the name of the proposed company, its objects, and 
its nominal capital. Upon registration of this memorandum with 
the Registrar of Joint-stock Companies, a certificate is issued 
stating that the company is incorporated, The original Act of 
1862. makes no provision for anything in the nature of promo- 
tion. The Act seems to have contemplated that the business 
would be formed, as it were, automatically, by the persons 
intending to carry on the company’s affairs. No provision 
is made for the issue of any prospectus, or for an application 
of any kind, public or private, to persons intending to invest. As 
a matter of practice a company is in fact formed on the initiative 
either of a single person or of a small body of persons. If the 
initiators of the company are in a position themselves to supply 
all the requisite capital, they register the company and then 
issue shares to themselves and their friends either for cash or in 
exchange for assets, in the way originally contemplated by the 
Act. More usually the promoters are persons who have no 
capital themselves, but who intend to get the capital from the 
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public. In many cases the promoter is in possession, or at all 
events in control, of some business or property, as for example, 
a contract for building a railway, or a lease of a gold mine. 
He enters (by himself or through some nominee) into a contract 
with a trustee for the intended company. By the agreement he 
binds himself to sell his rights to the new company, when 
formed, at the price and on the terms stated in the agreement. 
He then procures persons to consent to act as directors of the 
company, and prepares a prospectus setting forth the merits of 
the intended concern in et of, as a rule, a somewhat 
sanguine character. When the prospectus has been printed 
and is ready for issue, the seal waa necessary for bringing 
the company into being are taken. The memorandum of 
association has to be signed by seven persons. But the 
memorandum must be registered, and is thus thrown open to the 
public gaze. It has therefore become the practice to have the 
memorandum signed by seven clerks or other persons whose 
names will not reveal to an inquirer the personality of the 
promoter or of the capitalists interested in the concern, As 
soon as the company is formed a meeting of the directors is 
held, and the preliminary sale agreement (the terms of which 
were of course fixed by the promoter) is adopted on behalf of 
the company. At this moment there is in existence a perfectly 
and legally formed company bound by agreement to purchase 
the promoter’s property at the promoter’s own price and on his 
own terms; the profit, which is often excessive, being made by 
‘loading’ the purchase money, that is, by selling at an excessive 
price. The prospectus is then issued, and is distributed through 
the post to such persons as are known to be already interested 
in enterprises of a nature similar to that of the new company. 
The prospectus is accompanied by forms of application for the 
shares or securities of the company. In theory the intending 
investor, who obtains a copy of the prospectus, reads it and 
forms his judgment as to the prospects and advantages offered 
by the company, and, if his judgment is favourable, applies for 
shares. The practice however is different. Even if prospec- 
tuses were always prepared in the utmost good faith, and with 
the fullest desire to place the facts before an intending investor, 
mere limitations of space would, as a rule, prevent the 
prospectus from containing all the information really necessary 
to form a sound judgment on the prospects of the concern. 
Practically the intending investor pays but little attention to 
the statements in the prospectus. In fact he is influenced 
either by his confidence in the persons who appear on the 
prospectus as directors or managers or solicitors, or by his 
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knowledge as to the success of similar concerns. It would 
perhaps be rash to say that no real investor ever takes shares 
solely on the faith of a prospectus ; but there is strong ground 
for the belief, which is undoubtedly prevalent among those who 
are most conversant with the genesis of the ordinary speculative 
company, that applicants for shares are, as a rule, either persons 
with private information of some kind, who are not in fact 
much influenced by the prospectus, or persons who guess that, 
on account perhaps of some ‘boom’ in the trade in question, 
the shares will go to a premium, and for that reason apply in 
the hopes of realising the premium. 

There can be no doubt that certain prejudices are prevalent 
on the subject of promoters. A company promoter is, in the 
popular view, a person of evil fame. Promoters, however, do not 
always deserve the obloquy which has been heaped upon them as 
aclass, The business of the promoter is to act as a middleman, 
and to introduce to the investor or, it may be, to the speculator 
some concern which would otherwise have been hampered for 
want of capital. Every agency which facilitates the free flow 
of capital to concerns and enterprises where capital is wanted 
should command public approval. The honest promoter, who 
gains by the promotion only such profit as he can fairly claim 
as his due for the risks which he undertakes, and who is willing 
to disclose the amount of his profit to the persons from whose 
pockets the profit comes, performs a useful function, and should 
not be discouraged. But the position of a promoter is one of 
great temptation. He aims at buying in a cheap market, and 
selling in a dear one; and the market in which he sells is 
composed, as a rule, of persons of little business capacity and 
with little information at their command, in search of advan- 
tageous employment for their money. It is no matter for 
wonder that promoters are not always conscientious enough to 
confine their profits within legitimate bounds. 

Applicants for shares are, even as the law stands, not unpro- 
tected. If an application for shares is made on the faith of an 
untrue statement in the prospectus, the applicant will be relieved 
of his bargain, and he will, as a rule, be entitled to compen- 
sation against the directors whose names appear on the pro- 
spectus. Indeed the right of rescission is not infrequently 
abused. A disappointed speculator, who finds that the shares 
for which he applied have not gone to a premium, and at the 
same time finds some inaccuracy in the prospectus, persuades 
himself without much difficulty that, but for that inaccuracy, 
he would not have applied for the shares. It is not, however, 
easy to say whether applicants for shares deserve further pro- 
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tection. On the one hand an applicant has practically no time 
to make independent enquiry into the facts relating to the new 
company; it may be conceded therefore that he is entitled to 
rather more protection than the law concedes to a person who 
enters into an ordinary contract. On this ground there is much 
to be said in favour of statutory provisions which aim at 
enforcing a full and fair statement in the prospectus of the 
leading facts which the applicant would ordinarily wish to 
know. But on the other hand such provisions should not be 
so framed as to play into the hands of the blackmailer, or of 
the person who has gone recklessly into a speculation and is 
on the look-out for some means of slipping out of it. Further, 
any provisions which are aimed at protecting the applicant for 
shares must not be so framed as to place obstacles in the way of 
the formation, or of the honest promotion, of genuine concerns ; 
and, if it be the fact that most of the persons who apply for 
shares upon public prospectuses are speculators rather than 
investors, especial care should be taken not to protect them at 
the expense of restricting legitimate business. It is to be 
remembered that legislation can scarcely make deliberate fraud 
impossible; nor can it, as Lord Davey’s Committee points out, 
protect people from the consequences of their own imprudence, 
recklessness, and want of experience. 

Lord Davey’s Committee appears to have examined these 
difficult questions with the utmost care. The Committee 
cbaidéned various proposals for preventing companies from 
starting business or entering into contracts until after the 
prospects of the company had been considered and the contracts 
with the vendors or promoters had been sanctioned by the 
shareholders in general meeting. All these schemes the 
Committee rejected, on the ground that they would cause com- 
plication, delay: and expense, and would be of little real 
protection. The Committee’s ultimate recommendations in 
this connexion involve, among others, five proposals: (1) that 
the prospectus shall contain certain details of importance which 
are intended to effect a disclosure of the promoters’ profits and 
of the main features in the history of the promotion ; (2) that 
no allotment of shares shall be made until a minimum amount 
of the capital, to be named in the memorandum of association 
and prospectus, if any, of the company, has been subscribed ; 
(3) that business shall not be commenced nor contracts adopted 
until after allotment of the minimum subscription; (4) that a 
meeting of the shareholders shall be held soon after the 
formation of the company, to enable them to obtain disclosure 
of the main facts bearing on the promotion and prospects 
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of the company ; and (5) that the directors shall take up their 
qualification shares before their names are placed before the 
public as directors. These five proposals are reproduced in 
the present Government Bill, with a few alterations of minor 
importance. The Committee’s Bill also contained clauses 
defining the duties and liabilities of directors and promoters. 
These clauses were probably merely declaratory of the existing 
law, but they were rejected by the House of Lords, on the 
ground, presumably, that they would be unnecessarily frightening 
to timid directors and promoters. 

The five proposals stated above are aimed primarily at 
enforcing proper disclosure, and secondarily at preventing a 
practice which is a frequent source of loss—namely, the practice 
of going to allotment on an insufficient subscription, The 

romoters of a company usually spend, or make themselves 
Fiable for, considerable sums in connexion with the formation 
of the company and the preparation and advertisement of the 
prospectus. It may happen that the public applications for 
shares are so few that there is no reasonable prospect of starting 
the concern successfully. But in such a case the promoters, 
and consequently the directors (if they are nominees of the 
promoters), are sorely tempted to allot shares to the persons 
who have applied, so as to utilise their subscriptions for the 

urpose of defraying the formation and promotion expenses. 
Thus the applicant for shares gets nothing for his subscrip- 
tion but the privilege of helping to indemnify the promoter. 
against the promotion expenses; for the company, being 
without tangible capital, must inevitably come to grief. _ 

That the object of these proposals is an excellent one will 
scarcely be questioned. But it is far from easy to form an 
opinion as to the results which will ensue if they become law. 
On the one hand it is said that these provisions will place 
obstacles in the way of forming honest companies, As regards 
the clause enforcing disclosure in prospectuses, it is said that 
the effect will be to make prospectuses bulky and unwieldy, and 
that honest directors will shrink from the risk of committing 
some accidental breach of the somewhat elaborate provisions of 
the clause. The clause which enacts that business shall not be 
commenced or contracts adopted before allotment, has been 
criticised on the ground that it will cause prejudicial delay in 
starting the company as a going concern, These objections 
would have had more force if the Bill had remained in the form 
in which it was prepared by Lord Davey’s Committee. The 
prospectus clause, as it then stood, required a statement of the 
purport or effect of every a contract (with certain 
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exceptions) and of every material fact known to the directors of 
promoters. The clause was however considerably cut down 
by the Select Committee of the House of Lords, and its require- 
ments can now be satisfied without any undue increase in the 
size of the prospectus. The objection, that the clause preventing 
the commencement of business and the adoption of contracts 
before allotment will cause prejudicial delay, would be a 
serious objection if it were justified; but it may be doubted 
whether such delay could prejudice a bona fide concern. In the 
case of a large company there is always a transitional stage 
during which the company, though fully formed so far as legal 
requirements go, is practically in a dormant condition, because 
its capital has not yet been subscribed, the officers have not yet 
been appointed, and the business or property which it has been 
formed to take over has not yet been effectually acquired. It is 
scarcely likely, and there is certainly no evidence to show, that 
a prolongation of this transitional stage until after allotment 
will be prejudicial. On the other hand the provision which 
prevents the company from entering into contracts before 
allotment will practically force the directors to enter into such 
contracts only as the extent of the public subscriptions justify. 
It is right however to point out that, while these provisions 
are on the whole satisfactory, too much must not be expected 
from them. They will make it more difficult for the promoter 
to realise an undue profit ; they will not by any means prevent 
his making a profit. The practical effect of the provisions, if 
they become law, will be watched with much interest. In 
some quarters it is believed that the effect will be to discourage 
the issue of public prospectuses, and to drive the promoter to 
make his profit in other ways. Those who take this view point 
to the results which have been experienced in Germany from 
an increased rigour in the conditions imposed by the law on 
the formation of companies. These results are explained by 
Dr. Ernest Schuster in an able and interesting memorandum 
prepared by him for Lord Davey’s Committee, and in the 
evidence given by him before the Committee. It seems 
that formerly German promoters made their profits, as British 
promoters do now, by selling property to a company at an 
inflated price, and then offering the shares to the public at par. 
The reforms introduced into the German law involve stringent 
investigations and valuations upon the formation of a company, 
and the result is that now the promoter sells his property to the 
company at a fair price, and makes his profit by subsequentl 
selling the shares ata premium. It may be anticipated that if 
the effect of the reforms as to promotion proposed in the present 
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Government Bill have the effect of discouraging the issue of 
rospectuses, similar results will follow. The investor or 
speculator will not apply for shares, but will purchase at a 
premium in the market. The rash speculator will not be much 
more protected than he is at present. He will be the victim, 
not of the adroit framer of prospectuses, but of the outside 
broker. It may be, however, that the more sober-minded 
investor will be in a safer position. For, such a man a 
urchase of shares involves, as a rule, resort to a stockbroker. 
t is no flattery to the stockbrokers to suppose that most 
investors will find it safer to trust a stockbroker than to rely on 
a prospectus. 

There are several provisions of minor importance in the 
Government Bill. here is a valuable clause legalising, 
under certain safeguards, the application of capital moneys 
in paying commissions for underwriting or procuring sub- 
scriptions for shares. Hitherto there has been a doubt as to 
the legality of applying capital for the purpose. There can 
be no objection to the payment of reasonable underwriting 
commissions, if only they are not paid secretly; but the effect 
of the doubtful condition of the law has been that underwriting 
commissions have usually been paid by the promoter, ostensibly 
out of his own moneys, and that he has recouped himself by 
secretly adding to his purchase money, as a further ‘load,’ the 
amount of the commission. The new clause, while necessitating 
disclosure, will recognise the legality of a practice which, 
under disguises, has been all but universal. The Bill also 
contains clauses enabling the holders of one tenth of the capital 
to force the directors to convene a general meeting of the com- 
pany, and making it necessary for every company to elect an 
auditor. These clauses reproduce provisions which are almost 
always to be found in the articles of association of respectable 
companies. There is a useful clause enabling creditors of the 
company to apply to the Court in a voluntary liquidation, 
without going through the costly process of presenting a 
winding-up petition ; and another clause increases the power, 
already possessed in some measure by the Registrar of Joint- 
Stock Companies, of putting an end to the existence of companies 
which, though practically defunct, have not been formally dis- 
solved. The ingenious persons who devote themselves to finding 
means of evading the provisions of the Companies Acts will 
be interested in a clause dealing with companies limited b 
guarantee. In companies of this class the members do not hold 
shares, but merely guarantee certain payments in case of liqui- 
dation, Incorporation in this form is useful in the case of 
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clubs and charitable institutions. Some years ago a plan was 
invented by which companies of this class, by adopting special 
regulations, turned themselves into share companies. without 
becoming subject to various restrictions which affect share 
companies. This plan was thwarted by the Board of Trade, 
who refused to recognise it as valid ; but it is doubtful whether 
this refusal was justified in point of law. The clause in question 
will, in effect, sanction the view taken by the Board of Trade.* 
It is to be hoped that the Bill in its final shape will make it 
clear whether the ‘ prospectus clause’ is to apply to the case of 
@ prospectus issued, not by the company, but by persons who 
wish to make a market for the shares. There also seems to be 
a doubt how far the application of the Bill to unlimited 
companies is intentional. 

The Government Bill may be regarded as, on the whole, 
satisfactory. It is the outcome of the. deliberations of an 
experienced Departmental Committee. It has been fully 
considered, and, by omissions, improved by a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords. Its provisions are not revolutionary. 
It will not necessarily protect fools from their folly, nor will it 
always deter rogues from roguery. It will however place a few 
obstacles in the way of the dishonest promoter ; and companies 
will, if the Bill is passed, be obliged to disclose certain mortgages 
and charges which they have . the privilege, denied to 
individuals, of creating, But the highest compliment that 
can be paid to those responsible for the Bill as it stands is the 
recognition of the fact that it contains nothing that can hamper 
legitimate commerce. 


ing errors of 
drafting in the Pharmacy Acts and the Medical Acts. If the Bill is passed it 
will be no longer possible for ‘unqualified practitioners to evade these Acts by 
trading under cover of a company. These clauses have however, in strictness, 
nothing to do with Company Law as such. 


* The Bill contains clauses of some importance 
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1, Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty. Translated from the 
French of Robert de la Sizeranne by the Countess of Gallo- 
way. London: George Allen, 1899. 

2. The Art-Teaching of John Ruskin. By W. G. Collingwood, 
M.A. Cheaper issue. London: Rivingtons, 1900. 

3. John Ruskin, Social Reformer. By J. A. Hobson. Second 
edition. London: James Nisbet, 1899. 

4, Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and other literary estimates. By 
Frederic Harrison. London: Macmillan, 1899. 


HE last of the prophets is gone. The most eloquent of all 
the voices which have stirred the heart of England during 

the century now drawing to a close has passed into silence. 
The great life is over, and John Ruskin sleeps in the quiet 
churchyard on the shores of Coniston Water, among the 
mountains that were his home and his daily delight. On 
all sides we mourn for him to-day; in all lands the same 
expressions of respect and honour are heard, alike in France, 
where the ‘glorious old man’ numbers some of his most 
devoted admirers; in Germany, where Professor Begas has 
lately paid a splendid tribute to his memory; in Italy, which 
owes him so large a debt of gratitude; and in the New World, 
where his works are studied by an ever-increasing multitude of 
readers. Here at home the soul of the nation has been deeply 
moved, and generous amends have been made for any neglect or 
injustice that may have been done him in the past. A year or 
two ago Count Tolstoi remarked that he himself thought 
Ruskin the greatest of his contemporaries, but that he was 
pained to find how few Englishmen agreed with him. No 
man, he added, is a prophet in his own country; and the 
greatest men are seldom recognised, for the very reason that 
they are in advance of their age and that their countrymen are 
therefore unable to understand them, Certainly no living 
writer has provoked more scorn and ridicule, or been more 
fiercely assailed, than Ruskin. But if he was the best-abused, 
he was also the best-praised man in England. To-day the 
strife of tongues is hushed, and all hearts go out to him in love 
and reverence. We recall the vast treasure of beautiful and 
inspiring thought which he has left us, the charm of the voice 
that we shall never hear again. If for many years of his long 
life he seemed to himself and others a lonely prophet crying in 
the wilderness, now as we look round we begin to realise how 
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the words which he flung on the winds have sprung up and 
borne fruit in a hundred new and unexpected forms, 

The excellent biography published a few years ago by 
Mr. Collingwood, and the charming recollections given us by 
Ruskin himself in the pages of ‘ Preterita,’ have already made 
us familiar with the chief outlines of his life. Before long a 
full and authoritative record is to appear, which will include 
Ruskin’s letters to his parents—a correspondence of priceless 
value and interest. This being the case, we will not attempt 
to repeat the story of his life, but will endeavour to give our 
readers a brief estimate of his work as teacher, art-critic, 
moralist, and social reformer. 

The four works at the head of these pages illustrate the wide 
range of Ruskin’s teaching, while they bear witness to the far- 
reaching effects of his influence. First of all, we have a livel 
and picturesque study of the great Englishman’s life and wah 
from the pen of a distinguished French critic. M. de la 
Sizeranne’s intimate acquaintance with English art is well 
known, and the deep impression which Ruskin’s writings have 
made upon him is evident on every page of this book, which, 
having been widely read in France, has now been admirably 
translated into English by Lady Galloway. His judgment 
is the more valuable because it is that of a foreigner, and 
because he has inherited both the classical traditions and the 
keenly critical faculty of his race. The three other writers 
have each of them dealt with a separate aspect of Ruskin’s 
teaching. Mr. Collingwood, a faithful friend and follower of 
the great man whose loss we lament, has drawn up a clear and 
concise statement of the fundamental principles of Ruskin’s 
art-teaching, which is especially to be commended to students 
who are anxious to arrive at an exact understanding of his 
doctrines and of the real unity of design underlying his some- 
what discursive criticism. Mr. Hobson, on the other hand, 
treats exclusively of Ruskin’s social teaching. He describes the 
process of thought by which Ruskin was led to leave art for social 
reform, and gives an exhaustive analysis of his views on political 
economy, as well as a very interesting account of the different 
industrial experiments which he initiated or encouraged with 
Quixotic generosity, and to which he devoted so large a pro- 
portion of his time and fortune. Mr. Hobson frankly admits 
the fallacy of some of Ruskin’s theories and his failure to solve 
many of the problems with which he was confronted, but justifies 
his claim to rank as the foremost social reformer of his age, 
‘not merely because he has told the largest number of 
important truths upon the largest variety of vital matters, in 
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language of penetrative force, but because he has made the 
most powerful and the most felicitous attempt to grasp and to 
express, as a comprehensive whole, the needs of a human society 
and the processes of social reform’ (p. vi). Lastly, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has come forward to maintain the supremacy of 
Ruskin as a consummate master of English prose, of whom it 
may be said, not only that he had ‘a soul as sensitive to all forms 
of beauty as Shelley,’ but that, as Villari tells us of Dante, he 
had the most exquisite style that the language ever produced. 
And it is the glory of our great teacher, Mr. Harrison remarks 
in his essay on Ruskin as a prophet, ‘that he has used this 
gift with unfaltering courage and perseverance to irradiate with 
ennobling ideas the whole field of morality, education, industry, 
art, poetry, and religion’ (p. 103). 

In the first place, then, Ruskin stands before the world as an 
art-critic—probably the greatest art-critic that has ever lived, 
certainly the greatest that this country has produced. Coleridge 
and Burke, Hazlitt and Reynolds had discoursed on the spirit of 
art and beauty, and theorised on the grand style; but Ruskin 
invented art-criticism as most of us understand it to-day, and 
showed that the critic could be at the same time poet, 
historian, and ethical teacher. Nature had endowed him with 
an exquisite sensibility to beauty, and a faculty of close and 
accurate observation. He combined in a remarkable degree 
the sympathy and imagination of the artist with the scientific 
tendency that made Mazzini call him ‘the most analytical 
mind in Europe.’ Not Leonardo himself was more keenly 
interested in geological studies, in the formation of rivers and 
mountains, in the life of plants and birds. Fortunately for 
mankind these natural gifts were stimulated by foreign travel 
and by the careful education which he received from his parents. 
The child of an artistic father and an evangelical mother, 
born in London and bred in the suburbs, he early became 
acquainted with our English lake-country and with the Swiss 
mountains, and was familiar from his boyhood with the drawings 
of Turner and Prout. He tells us how at four years old he 
rambled with his nurse among the gnarled trunks and rocky 
heights of Friaz’s Crag, on Derwentwater, and he has left us an 
imperishable record of the summer evening when he first saw 
the Alps from the terrace at Schaffhausen :— 


‘It was drawing towards sunset when we got up to some sort of 
garden promenade—west of the town, I believe; and high above the 
Rhine, so as to command the open country across it to the south and 
west. At which open country of low undulation, far into blue, 
gazing as at one of our own distances from Malvern of Worcestershire, 
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or Dorking of Kent—suddenly—behold—beyond! There was no 
thought in any of us for a moment of their being clouds. They 
were clear as crystal, sharp on the pure horizon sky, and already 
tinged with rose by the sinking sun. Infinitely beyond all that we 
had ever thought or dreamed—the seen walls of lost Eden could not 
have been more beautiful to us; not more awful, round heaven, the 
walls of sacred Death. . . . Thus, in perfect health of life and fire of 
heart, not wanting to be anything but the boy I was, not wanting to 
have anything more than I had; knowing of sorrow only just so 
much as to make life serious to me, not enough to slacken in the 
least its sinews ; and with so much of science mixed with feeling as 
to make the sight of the Alps not only the revelation of the beauty 
of the earth, but the opening of the first page of its volume—I went 
down that evening from the garden-terrace of Schaffhausen with my 
destiny fixed in all of it that was to be sacred and useful. To that 
terrace, and to the shore of the\lake of Geneva my heart and faith 
return to this day, in every impulse that is yet nobly alive in them, 
and every thought that has in it help or peace.’ (‘ Preterita,’ i, 195.) 

Like all clever children, John Ruskin began by writing 
poetry. Skiddaw and Snowdon inspired his first verses, but the 
sight of Turner’s vignettes to Rogers's ‘ Italy ’ turned his thoughts 
into another channel. On a journey abroad, when he was 
fourteen, he sketched the Alps, and made careful architectural 
drawings in the style of Prout and Turner. He became an 
exquisite draughtsman, and for sensitive delineation and accurate 
detail nothing can surpass his drawings of Venetian palaces 
and other subjects now in the University galleries at Oxford. 
From the first, architecture had a special attraction for him, and, 
because he found that Gothic architecture reproduced the forms 
of trees and stems of leaves and flowers the most faithfully, he 
always preferred this style to any other. This ‘ violent instinct 
for architecture’ prompted his first prose essays, a series of 
articles on the Poetry of Architecture, or the architecture of the 
nations of Europe ‘ considered in its association with Natural 
Scenery and National Character,’ which he contributed to 
‘ Loudon’s Magazine’ during his first two years at Oxford, under 
the nom de guerre of Kata Phusin—‘ according to nature,’ By 
degrees the study of Turner’s landscapes opened his eyes to the 
primary function of Art as the interpreter of Nature, and he 
determined to renounce alike his poetic dreams and artistic 
inspiration, and to devote his life to what he felt was his true 
vocation, It was at Chamouni, in the summer of 1842, that his 
final decision was made. He had been reading Carlyle’s ‘ Heroes,’ 
and there, under the snows of Mont Blanc, he vowed to go 
forth on his heaven-sent mission and tell the world that ‘ Art, 
no less than other spheres of life, had its heroes ; that the main- 
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spring of their energy was sincerity, and the burden of their 
utterance truth.’ 

Early in the following spring the first volume of ‘ Modern 
Painters’ appeared. In this first volume, originally undertaken 
with the express object of vindicating Turner from the charge 
of untruthfulness, Ruskin already lays down the fundamental 
principles of his art-teaching. All art, he insists, must, first of 
all, rest upon a patient study and a thorough knowledge of 
Nature. ‘Go to Nature!’ he cries in the famous sentence 
which created Pre-Raphaelitism, ‘rejecting nothing, selecting 
nothing, and scorning nothing.’ For there—not in dreams of 
the imagination, not in some conventional ideal imposed by 
tradition—is Beauty. 

What matter if there are irregularities and imperfections ‘in 
Nature? These are signs of life, To banish imperfection is 
to destroy expression, to paralyse the source of beauty and 
vitality. ‘All things are literally better, lovelier, and more 
beloved for the imperfections which have been divinely 
appointed, that the law of human life may be Effort, and the law 
of human judgment Mercy.’ Perfec'ion in composition, skill 
and success in the painting of a picture, matter comparatively 
little, for the true artist does not make art for art’s sake, in 
order that men should praise his cleverness, but seeks after 
Nature, and in her for Beauty. By the light of this doctrine 
Ruskin framed his great indictment against the post-Raphaelite 
masters, and principally Claude and Poussin, Canaletto and 
the Dutch landscape painters, whom he held guilty of the 
deadly sin of conventionalism. Thus at one blow this daring 
young author swept away the old superstition of the grand 
style, as advocated by Reynolds and his contemporaries, and 
boldly proclaimed his belief in an art as wide as nature and 
humanity, 

But although art is based upon nature, it is no mere tran- 
script of phenomena. On the contrary, says Ruskin, the primary 
aim of the artist should be to convey great ideas to the spectator ; 
and the right definition of a great artist is that he is one who 
succeeds in embodying the greatest number of the greatest ideas 
in his work. First of all, there must be ‘the earnest and 
intense seizing of natural facts, then the ordering of these facts 
by the strength of natural: intellect, so as to make them for all 
who look upon them to the utmost serviceable, memorable, and 
beautiful.’ Already, in this first volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ 

uskin lays stress on a want of solemn and definite purpose as 

e chief defect in contemporary painting, and maintains that 
great art consists in the habitual choice of noble and elevating 
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subjects. This brings us on to his third point, the vital relation 
of art to morality and religion. In the early chapters of ‘ Pre- 
terita,’ Ruskin tells us how as a child of three he climbed on a 
chair to preach his first sermon, and, thumping on a red cushion 
before him, repeated the words, ‘ Be good, people, be good.’ It 
is a sermon, as Mrs. Ritchie has already remarked, which 
he has been preaching all his life long. Alike in ‘ Modern 
Painters’ and in his Oxford Lectures he insists on the same 
theme: ‘ Be good ; you must all be good, or real art is impossible,’ 
Everywhere he tells us that the moral character of the artist is 
an essential condition of good work. If his thoughts are pure 
and his aim is great, his work will live; if not, however perfect 
it may be, it will perish, Thus Venetian art, splendid and 
successful as it was, perished by reason of this one fatal fault— 
recklessness of aim—and fell away because the later Venetian. 
painters ceased to care for anything but to delight theeye. To 
seek whatsoever things are lovely and of good report, to raise 
the hearts of men by the habitual presentation of noble ideas, 
must be the aim of all true artists. So he reaches his final 
conclusion, ‘All great art is praise’—that favourite maxim 
which he has told us comprises the whole of his art- 
teaching. To sum up the whole matter, as Ruskin afterwards 
wrote in his ‘ Two Paths,’ fine art is that in which the hand, 
the head, and the heart of man all go together, and the true 
artist must be alike realist, idealist, and moralist. Or, as Mr. 
Hobson puts it, clearly and concisely, the imagination of the 
artist must work ‘upon an intellectual and emotional basis of 
close knowledge of reality, under the supreme control of the 
spiritual faculty ’ (p. 29). 

The first volume of ‘Modern Painters’ appeared in April 
1843, and met with great and instant success. The sensation 
which this work by a youth of twenty-four excited is unparal- 
leled in the annals of English literature. If, on the one hand, it 
was fiercely attacked by some writers as illogical and heretical, 
opposed to the orthodox canons of art, on the other it was 
hailed with delight by the finest intellects of the day, by 
Tennyson and Jowett, by Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot. 
Encouraged by these signs of interest and confidence, the young 
Oxford Graduate prepared to write his second volume, ‘ On the 


Nature of Beauty and Imagination.’ On his way home from 
Switzerland in 1844, he spent some days in Paris, and saw the 
old Italian masters in the Louvre. The works of Perugino and 
Bellini were a revelation to him. He had been scoffing at 
the ancients, at Poussin and Canaletto and the Dutchmen, 
because in his opinion they could not draw rocks and trees: 
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now he discovered that there had been a great age of art before 
Raphael and Michelangelo. He spent the winter in reading 
Rio and Lord Lindsay and Mrs. Jameson on Christian art; 
and the next spring he went to Italy to study Florentine and 
Venetian painting for himself. Then in the Duomo of Lucca 
he saw the sleeping figure of Ilaria del Caretto, which became 
at once and remained ever afterwards his ideal of Christian 
sculpture, ‘the most beautiful extant marble work of the Middle 
Ages—faultless as far as human skill and feeling can or may be 
so. He dreamt away the days in the glowing sunlight at Pisa, 
gazing on the fretted pinnacles of Santa Maria della Spina, and 
lived for two months in the shadow of Giotto’s Tower. He 
spent the long mornings copying the frescoes of Angelico and 

asaccio in the cloisters of San Marco and the dim chapels of 
the Carmine. He read Dante, and made hay with the Fran- 
ciscans in their orchard at Fiesole, and talked with friendly 
Dominicans in the spice-garden of Santa Maria Novella. Then 
he went on to Venice, where Tintoretto’s ‘Crucifixion’ at San 
Rocco made him feel that he had seen the art of man in its 
full majesty for the first time. That journey marks another 
turning-point of his life. Tired with the rapture of discovery, 
‘which turns the head like Chianti wine,’ and conscious of the 
‘strange and precious gift’ entrusted to him, he came home to 
assume his true function as the interpreter of Italian art, and 
wrote the glowing chapters on Giotto and Angelico, on Bellini 
and Tintoretto, in his new volume. 

One of his first acts on his return to England was to write to 
the ‘Times,’ urging the purchase of early Italian pictures for 
the newly-formed National Gallery, and lamenting the large 
expenditure on works by Guido and Rubens when we had no 
Perugino or Angelico and only one Bellini. His feelings 
were vigorously expressed in a letter which he wrote from 
Venice to his old friend Joseph Severn, who shared Mr. Watts’s 
generous dreams for the regeneration of art in England by 
means of mural paintings :— 


‘With your hopes for the elevation of English art by means of 
fresco I cannot sympathise. It is not the material nor the space 
that can give us thoughts, passions or power. I see on our Academy 
walls nothing but what is ignoble in small pictures, and would be 
disgusting in large ones. It is not the love of fresco that we want : 
it is the love of God and His creatures; it is humility and 
charity and self-denial and fasting and prayer. It is a total change 
of character. We want more faith and less reasoning, less strength 
and more trust. You want neither walls nor plaster nor colours— 
“ca ne fait rien & l’affaire”; it is Giotto and Ghirlandajo and Angelico 
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that you want, and that you will and must want until this — 
nineteenth century has—I can’t say breathed, but steamed its last.’ 


The second volume of ‘ Modern Painters’ appeared in 1846, 
and was followed, three years later, by ‘The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, a treatise on the conditions of greatness in 
building and decoration, setting forth the power of religious 
and moral sincerity and its manifestation in the development 
of technical skill. This book, originally intended to be an 
episode of ‘Modern Painters,’ was illustrated with fine plates 
from the author’s drawings of Giotto’s Tower, the churches of 
Lucca, and palaces of Venice and Verona; and its chief aim 
was to prove the necessity of reviving the spirit, if we would 
revive the art, of the primitive masters. The same subject was 
treated with greater fulness and elaboration in’ Ruskin’s next 
important work, ‘ The Stones of Venice’ (1851-53). Tintoretto 
had first led him to examine the architectural details of 
St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace, and then to make a prolonged 
study of the history of Venice and the causes of her decay and 
ruin. Now he did for Venice what neither Daru nor Sismondi 
nor any of her historians had done before. He made the story 
of her great past live again, and breathed the passion of his 
love and poetry into every stone of her sea-stained walls. His 
real aim, as he always declared, was not merely to describe the 
different styles of architecture which flourished at successive 
periods of Venetian history, but to prove the close connexion 
of architecture with the religion and morals of the people who 
produced it, and to illustrate his theory of the dependence of 
national art upon national character. si 

Meanwhile a new movement, to which Ruskin could not long 
remain a stranger, had sprung up at home. The enthusiastic 
young men who joined the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood and 
founded the romantic school of art in England had caught their 
inspiration from ‘Modern Painters.’ They carried out the 
Oxford Graduate’s doctrines to the letter, and were moved by 
the sincerity and earnestness which he had looked for in vain 
among English artists. When their efforts met with opposition 
and ridicule, Ruskin came forward as their champion and 
threw himself into the fray with all the chivalry of his nature. 
He not only wrote letters to the ‘Times’ in their defence, 
but helped them generously with money. He bought Rossetti’s 
drawings, introduced him and his comrades to liberal patrons, 
and took Burne-Jones with him to Italy. His famous pamphlet 
on Pre-Raphaelitism appeared in 1851; and both in the 
lectures on architecture and painting which he delivered at 
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Edinburgh two years later, and in the third and fourth volumes 
of ‘ Modern Painters’ (1856) he hailed the members of the new 
school as the leaders of a genuine revival. Closely connected 
with this movement, which was to exert so potent and enduring 
an influence on the future of English art, was the Working 
Men’s College in Great Ormond Street, which was opened 
by Frederic Denison Maurice in the autumn of 1856. In this 
effort to bring culture to the working classes Ruskin recognised 
a definite step towards that improvement of the artisan’s 
intellectual life which he never ceased to advocate; and it is 
significant that his fine chapter ‘On the Nature of Gothic, 
from ‘The Stones of Venice,’ was read and distributed to all 
who were present at the opening of the College. Ruskin 
himself took charge of the art class, and engaged Rossetti as his 
assistant in giving drawing lessons every Thursday peo 
His ‘ Elements of Drawing’ (1855) and of ‘ hate sare (1857) 
were written as text-books for the use of these classes; and the 
plates were cut from Ruskin’s own drawings by his new pupils, 
many of whom, like Mr. George Allen and John Bunney, have 
done excellent work in different directions. But after the 
publication of the last volume of ‘Modern Painters,’ in 1860, 
the question of social reform took possession of Ruskin’s mind, 
and wholly absorbed his time and thoughts. A few stray 
lectures and papers, which have been reprinted in ‘The Two 
Paths,’ ‘On the Old Road,’ and ‘The Queen of the Air,’ were 
his only utterances on artistic subjects during many years. 

His election to the newly-endowed chair of Fine Art at 
Oxford in August 1869 marked a new period of art-criticism. 
In spite of broken health and divided interests, in spite too of 
the disappointment of his cherished hopes and of his aversion 
to the changed atmosphere of modern Oxford, the new Slade 
Professor devoted himself with youthful courage and fire to the 
arduous task of revising his old teaching, and planned a 
complete and systematic statement of his views and theories 
upon art. The first or inaugural course of lectures, delivered in 
1870, dealt with art in its relation to national character, morals, 
and religion, and laid down the chief laws of line and colour, 
light and shade, for practical use. The second, which bore the 
fanciful title of ‘Aratra Pentelici’ (1871), was an essay on 
sculpture, in which the Greek spirit was contrasted with the 
Gothic, and an elaborate comparison was instituted between 
Michelangelo and Tintoretto. This was followed in 1872 by a 
third course, ‘The Eagle’s Nest,’ treating of art in its relation 
to science, and another, entitled ‘ Ariadne Florentina,’ on early 


Tuscan engraving, in which Botticelli was first introduced to 
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the notice of Oxford students. In Lent term, 1873, the subject 
was varied by a course upon birds, bearing the name ‘ Love's 
Meinie, and this in turn was succeeded by another brilliant 
series upon the work of the great Tuscan sculptor, Niccola 
Pisano, afterwards published as ‘Val d’ Arno. But these 
lectures were repeatedly interrupted by serious attacks of illness ; 
and, after delivering a final course on Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
1875, Ruskin resigned his post. Eight years later he was 
again elected Slade Professor, and returned to Oxford once 
more. This time he delivered his memorable lectures on the 
art of England, in which he paid a splendid tribute to Rossetti 
and Holman Hunt, as well as to Watts and Burne-Jones, as the 
representatives of sacred and imaginative art in this country. 
Once more he took up his parable in the autumn of 1884, and 
began a course on the ‘ Pleasures of England,’ intending to give 
his hearers a sketch of the main currents of English history 
from his point of view. But overwork and prolonged mental 
strain had told heavily upon his enfeebled frame, and at the 
end of the year he resigned his professorship, impelled to this 
step, he declared, by the foundation at Oxford of the new 
physiological laboratory, which in his eyes meant the endow- 
ment of vivisection and defiance of all moral law. 

Although the original scheme of instruction which Ruskin 
had planned was never completed, the Oxford Lectures are, as 
Mr. Collingwood justly says, the sum and crown of his art- 
teaching. If with these we take into consideration the smaller 
studies published during this period, ‘Giotto and his Works in 
Padua,’ ‘ Mornings in Florence,’ ‘St. Mark’s Rest,’ ‘The Laws 
of Fésole,’ and ‘The Bible of Amiens,’ we have a body of 
criticism not unworthy to rank with ‘Modern Painters’ and 
‘The Stones of Venice.’ These works of Ruskin’s second 
period, although less striking and less famous than the earlier 
group, contain an immense mass of valuable and suggestive 
thought, while they reveal an amazing amount of work and 
learning. They are, we feel, the fruit of long years of stren- 
uous labour and close study, and, at the same time, the ex- 
pression of views and convictions ripened by the experience of 
a lifetime. The principles laid down are in the main those 
which we have already found in his early works, re-stated with 
new vigour and illustrated by a whole world of new material. 
In these Jater works, above all, Ruskin undertakes the office for 
which he felt himself to be especially fitted, and comes before 
us as the interpreter of the finest Christian art, 

‘I say with pride,’ he writes in 1883, in his epilogue to the second 
volume of ‘Modern Painters,’ ‘that it was left to me, and to me 
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alone, first to discern and then to teach, so far as in this hurried 
century any such thing can be taught, the excellency and supremacy 
of five great painters, despised until I spoke of them—Turner, 
Tintoret, Luini, Botticelli, and Carpaccio. Despised—nay, scarcely 
in any true sense of the word known.’ 


Certainly Ruskin possessed in a supreme degree the rare 
faculty of discerning at a glance those beauties which others 
take years to recognise. Many of us have felt with Charlétte 
Bronté as if we had been ‘ walking blindfold’ until Ruskin first 
opened our eyes to the wonder and loveliness around us. This 

ift of vision it was which enabled him to see the merits of 
Botticelli’s and Perugino’s frescoes in the Sistine Chapel when 
most critics had only eyes for Michelangelo, and to discover 
the charm of Carpaccio’s art and fall in love with St. Ursula at 
Venice in 1869, as he had done twenty-four years before with 
Ilaria at Lucca. His notes on Giotto’s frescoes at Padua, 
originally written in 1854 for the Arundel Society, and only 
re-published within the last few weeks, still remain the best 
guide to those immortal works. Luini’s pure and tender charm 
first attracted him on a journey through Lombardy in 1862; 
and as in his first visit to Florence he found a perfect type of 
the saint and artist in Fra Angelico, so in his Oxford lectures 
a Venetian, Giovanni Bellini, is for him the chief of masters. 
In the works of this great quattrocento painter he finds the 
four essential attributes which he pronounces necessary to the 
highest art: faultless workmanship, perfect serenity, beauty of 
countenance, and freedom from sin and pain. 

No doubt the very strength of Ruskin’s feeling for beauty 
often leads him into error. There is a lack of proportion in 
his estimates of painters, which weakens the authority of his 
judgments and detracts seriously from his reputation as a critic. 
Some artists never appealed to him. He was habitually unfair 
to Claude and Constable, to the Dutch and modern French 
landscape masters, Michelangelo and Leonardo received 
scant justice at his hands, while of Raphael, he tells us, he 
could make nothing whatever. His praise was often as 
irrational as his blame. The intensity of his admiration for 
the particular master whose work was present to his mind at 
the moment not infrequently betrayed him into those glaring 
inconsistencies for which he has been so often reproached, and 
which made a French critic say that he would undertake to 
draw up a list of the most contradictory statements from 
Ruskin’s own works. At one time Titian was the painter whom 
he delighted to honour, at another he became the object of his 
most severe denunciations. Even his prime favourite Tintoretto 
Vol. 191.—No. 882. 2 
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was ultimately dethroned in favour of Carpaccio. But many 
of us change our views as we grow older, and, to do Ruskin 
justice, no one was ever more ready to own and if possible 
correct his mistakes. In the notes which he added to the new 
edition of ‘ Modern Painters’ in 1883, he laughs unmercifully 
at his fine talking and juvenile vanity, at the tiresome pedantry 
of his long-winded arguments. He remarks on one passage: 
‘This is wildly overstated, and the rest of the paragraph is 
nearly pure nonsense. He would have said the same, we are 
quite sure, if he had lived to revise some of his later works. 

A graver fault in the eyes of the present generation is his 
want of scientific accuracy in attributions, and his inability 
to distinguish between the works of great masters and their 
followers. Regardless of dates and documents, he persists in 
ascribing the frescoes of the Spanish Chapel to Taddeo Gaddi 
and Simone Martini, and boldly eulogises the pictures which 
some inferior Giottoesque artist painted in the cloisters of Santa 
Maria Novella, as the works of the great master himself. The 
modern student, trained in the latest Morellian methods, holds 
up his hands in horror at these reckless assertions, and consigns 
Ruskin to the limbo of ignorant writers who lived before the 
deluge. All we can say on his behalf is that Ruskin belonged 
to a generation which had never heard of Morelli, and had still 
much to learn; and that, if to-day our knowledge is wider 
and our connoisseurship more fully developed, it is largely due 
to the example and untiring endeavour of the man who first 
taught us to love and appreciate these primitive Italian masters. 
Another and still commoner charge is that Ruskin confuses art 
with literature, and judges the merits of a painting from the 
point of view of the moralist and the poet rather than from that 
of the artist. This accusation has been chiefly brought,against 
our great idealist teacher by the school of painters who take 
‘Art for Art’s sake’ as their motto, regard subject as unim- 
portant, and, banishing all ideas from painting, would reduce 
pictorial art to a mere scheme of line and colour, suggesting 
rather than expressing the absolute facts of visible nature. In 
some respects the truth of the charge cannot be gainsaid. 
There can, we think, be no doubt that moral and spiritual 
beauty appealed to Ruskin more than purely plastic Som, 
more, certainly, than power of drawing or cleverness of brush- 
work. But Mr. Collingwood and M. de la Sizeranne have been 
at pains to prove how much Ruskin’s language on this subject 
has been misconstrued, and to show how little he desired to 
see art assume dogmatic and didactic functions. He is, they 
tell us, at heart far more of an artist than of a philosopher ; 
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and in support of their contention they quote these words from 
*St. Mark’s Rest’ :— 


‘The only doctrine or system peculiar to me is the abhorrence of 
all that is doctrinal instead of demonstrable, and of all that is 
systematic instead of useful: so that no true disciple of mine will 
ever be a Ruskinian—he will follow, not me, but the instincts of his 
own soul and the guidance of its Creator.’ 


It is certainly a remarkable fact that many of Ruskin’s most 
understanding and appreciative readers are to be found at the 
present time among Frenchmen, while more than one of his 
ablest defenders belong to this race, which is essentially 
classical in its genius. So long ago as 1860 a writer in the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ M. Milsand, did full justice to the 
great services which Ruskin had rendered to art, and boldly 
prophesied that his ideas on the ethics of art would endure in 
spite of certain obvious fallacies. And now another French 
critic, M. de la Sizeranne, has given us one of the best 
and most sympathetic appreciations of Ruskin’s life and 
work which has yet appeared. In his eloquent pages the 
fundamental principles of the Oxford Graduate’s doctrines are 
clearly defined, and the worship of beauty which runs like a 
‘thread of Ariadne’ through all Ruskin’s teaching is pre- 
eminently set forth. Not Art for Art’s sake, but for the sake of 
Nature and Beauty, is the central tenet of Ruskin’s creed. It 
is this passionate love of nature, the French writer insists, 
which has dominated all his thought. This alone ‘determined 
his conception of art and was the foundation of all his defini- 
tions’ (p. 294), According to M. de la Sizeranne, Ruskin 
discusses morality, industry, and religion in order to lead up to 
a higher sense of beauty in art. Mr. Frederic Harrison, with 
- more reason we think, contends that Ruskin began by preaching 
to us a higher sense of art in order to lead us up to a truer 
understanding of morality, industry, religion, and humanity. 

This at least is certain, that Ruskin never loses sight of the 
large: issues of life, or forgets the moral and spiritual forces 
wo: ing through art. Again and again in his Oxford Lectures 
he reminds his hearers that we live by admiration, hope, and 
love, and insists that in reverence lies the chief motive power 
of life, ‘reverence for what is pure and bright in your own 
youth, for what is true and tried in the age of others, for all 
that is gracious among the living, great among the dead, and 
marvellous in the Powers that cannot die’ (p. 62). So he 
brings us back to the point from which he started: ‘ All great 
art is praise.’ This is the keynote of the Oxford Lectures, as 
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it was that of ‘ Modern Painters,’ the motto which he applies to 
the art of Watts as well as to that of the old Florentines. And 
when, in September 1888, he wrote the epilogue to the new 
edition of ‘ Modern Painters,’ on the same spot where forty-six 
years before, under the snows of Mont Blanc, he had first 
conceived the idea of his great book, he went back once more 
to his old principle :— 


‘ All that is involved in these passionate utterances of my youth 
was first expanded and then concentrated into the aphorism given 
twenty years afterwards in my inaugural Oxford Lectures, “ All 
Great Art is Praise;” and on that aphorism the yet bolder saying 
founded, “ So far from Art's being immoral, in the ultimate part of it, 
nothing but Art is moral ; Life without Industry is sin, and Industry 
without Art, brutality. . . . And now, in writing beneath the cloud- 
less peace of the snows of Chamouni, what must be the really final 
words of the book which their beauty inspired and their strength 
guided, I am able, with yet happier and calmer heart than ever 
heretofore, to enforce its simplest assurance of Faith, that the know- 
ledge of what is beautiful leads on, and is the first step, to the 
knowl of the things which are lovely and of good report; and 
that the laws, the life, and the joy of beauty in the material world of 
God, are as eternal and sacred parts of His creation as, in the world 
of spirits, virtue; and in the world of angels, praise.” ’ 


In these closing words the great teacher gathered up the 
whole of his message and bade farewell to the people of 
England. But while Ruskin’s art criticism must always hold 
a foremost place in 8 estimate of his work, no record of his 
career would be complete without some account of the social 
teaching to which he devoted so large a part of his time and 
energies during the last half of his life. This social message 
was the direct outcome of his art teaching. From the first, the 
young Oxford graduate had realised that art is part of life. In 
the ‘Seven Lamps’ and the ‘ Stones of Venice’ he had shown the 
close connexion that exists between national art and character ; 
in the pamphlet on Pre-Raphaelitism he boldly asserted his 
conviction that although God intends no man to live without 
working, it was no less evident that He intends every man to 
be happy in his work. Early in life he read Carlyle’s writings 
with deep sympathy and admiration, and the closer acquaint- 
ance which he formed, about 1850, with Carlyle himself, exerted 
a powerful influence on the development of his economic views. 
In the lectures which he delivered at Manchester in 1857— 
‘A Joy for Ever and its Price in the Market’—he first directly 
eg) the problems of the accumulation and distribution 
of wealth, and boldly denounced the fallacy that luxury and 
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wasteful expenditure are beneficial to the community, illus- 
trating his argument with references to Lorenzetti’s frescoes of 
‘Good and Bad Government’ at Siena. This was in the early 
days of his friendship with Burne-Jones. In his enthusiasm 
for Gothic architecture he was preparing a work on the ‘Spirit 
of the Thirteenth Century,’ which would, the young painter 
always declared, have been the finest and most eloquent of all 
his books. But the more he studied the subject and realised 
the changed conditions of the English workman’s life, the more 
the question forced itself upon him: Can beauty exist in art 
when it is no longer to be found in life? He Lebed around 
and saw the fair meadows and valleys of England cut up by 
railways and blackened with the smoke of factory chimneys. 
Everywhere he saw on the one hand the same greed for money- 
making, the same restless race for wealth, on the other the 
same misery and discontent. 

‘Our cities are a wilderness of spinning-wheels instead of palaces ; 
yet the people have not clothes. We have blackened every leaf of 
English greenwood with ashes, and the people die of cold; our 
harbours are a forest of merchant-ships, and the people die of hunger. 
. . - I cannot paint, nor read, nor look at minerals, nor do anything 
else that I like, and the very light of the morning sun has become 
hateful to me, because of the misery that I know of, and see signs of 
where I know it not, which no imagination can interpret too bitterly. 
Therefore I will endure it no longer quietly ; but henceforward, with 
any few or many who will help, do my poor best to abate this 
misery.’ 

So he came down from the serene heights where he had 
lived, in the daily contemplation of beauty in art or nature, 
and went out to preach this new gospel to the poor in the 
highways and hedges. He gave up writing his great book 
on thirteenth-century art, and from his quiet retreat in the 
Alps of Savoy sent four letters—suggested by a recent strike in 
the London building trade—to his friend Thackeray. They 
appeared in the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ but were received with so 
unanimous a howl of abuse that Thackeray was obliged to stop 
the series. ‘Only a genius like Mr. Ruskin,’ said one critic, 
‘could have produced such hopeless rubbish.’ Nothing daunted, 
Ruskin began another series of letters in ‘ Fraser,’ and pub- 
lished the ‘Cornhill’ articles in a volume entitled ‘ Unto this 
Last,’ from the text: ‘I will give unto this last even as unto 
thee’ (Matt. xx. 14), with a preface, saying he believed these 
papers to be the best, ‘ that is to say, the truest, rightest-worded | 
and most serviceable things’ which he had ever written. From, 
that day his life was practically devoted to the cause of socia 
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reform. Whether he lectured to Oxford undergraduates or 
Manchester working men, whether he addressed Eton boys or 
Woolwich soldiers, the condition of England was always upper- 
most in his mind, his chief object was the best means of getting 
bread and butter for its multitudes. In ‘Unto this Last’ and 
‘Munera Pulveris’ he had delivered his protest against current 
ideas of political economy, and exposed the waste and injustice 
of our present industrial system. In ‘Time and Tide’ he made 
certain proposals for the regeneration of the social order, and 
suggested a system of guilds and captains of industry, as well 
as State regulation of marriage and population. Last of all, 
in the series of letters to workers called ‘Fors Clavigera,’ or, 
as he paraphrased the title,‘ How you may make or mar your 
fortune,’ we have the full development of Ruskin’s social 
teaching, intermingled with comments on passing events and 
every possible variety of subject. In spite of irregularities of 
form and occasional obscurity, ‘ Fors’. undoubtedly holds a high 
place among Ruskin’s writings, for vigour and lucidity of style, 
as well as brilliant satire and penetrating insight; and its 
author has himself classed. it among the five representative 
works by which he desires to be remembered. 

‘ * Modern Painters,”’ he writes in one of his last letters, ‘ taught 
the claim of all lower nature on the hearts of men; of the rock and 
wave and herb, as a part of their necessary spirit-life ; in all that I 
now bid you to do, to dress the earth and keep it, I am fulfilling 
what I then began. “The Stones of Venice” taught the laws of 
constructive art and the dependence of all human work or edifice, for 
its beauty, on the happy life of the workman. “ Unto this Last” 
taught the laws of that life itself, and its dependence on the Sun of 
Justice; the inaugural Oxford Lectures, the necessity that it should 
be led, and the gracious laws of beauty and labour recognised, by 
the upper, no less than the lower, classes of England ; and lastly, 
“ Fors Clavigera” has declared the relation of these to each other, 
and the only possible conditions of peace and honour, for low and 
high, rich and poor, together in the holding of that first estate, under 
the only Despot, God.’ 


We cannot here enter into a discussion of Ruskin’s political 
economy, a task which Mr. J. A. Hobson has already done for 
us in a work of great power and clearness. No doubt his 
theories contain many fallacies, chief among them his failure 
to discriminate between interest and usury, or to realise that 
money is a conventional form of wealth, and that the lender has 
as much right as the borrower to share in the increase. But no 
one can read his writings on this subject without being struck 
by his insight into the principles of sound economy’ and the 
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force and shrewdness of his arguments, When we examine the 
essays which excited so much indignation thirty years ago, we 
are surprised to find how little there is in his doctrines that is 
startling to the modern reader, and to see how many of them 
have already obtained general acceptance. Ruskin upholds free 
trade, but objects to the price of labour being fixed by com- 
petition ; he is in favour of gratuitous and compulsory educa- 
tion; he wishes to see the aged poor pensioned by the. State, 
the unemployed supplied with work, and the incurably lazy 
and vicious placed in Government workshops or colonies, like 
the submerged tenth in ‘General’ Booth’s scheme. A deep- 
rooted distrust of democracy runs through all his teaching. 
The people, he is convinced, cannot help themselves ; and it is to 
the goodwill and intelligence of the governing classes. that we 
must look for any permanent reform of the social order. So, 
while he perceives and condemns the failure of the English 
upper classes to fulfil their duties in the past, he firmly believes 
that true progress can only be attained by a moral appeal to the 
heart and intelligence of individual members in this section of 
society. The three reforms which Ruskin advocates in our 
industrial system—honest production, just distribution, and 
wise consumption—must be the aim of all good citizens; and 
although his own industrial experiments suffered from his lack 
of practical business qualities, it is satisfactory to learn that a 
flourishing firm at Huddersfield has been managed on his 
principles of industrial partnership, during the last thirteen 
years, with the happiest results to all parties concerned. We 
may smile at his diatribes against railways and machinery, and 
call his dreams Utopian; but if to-day, as a nation, we think 
less of gain and more of justice and charity, if we realise 
our responsibilities and apply the laws of higher morality to 
social questions, it is ae owing to the influence of Ruskin’s 
teaching. His protest was delivered with less noise and fury 
than that of his master, Carlyle, but it was more precise and 
definite in character, and has proved more fertile in lasting 
results. 

A man of convictions so deep and passionate as Ruskin’s 
could not fail to exert a powerful influence on his age, and this 
influence was the greater because of the rare gift of expression 
with which he was, endowed. Mr. Harrison, no, mean judge of 
style, declares that in some ways Ruskin not only surpasses 
every contemporary writer of prose, but has called out of the 
English language tones more beautiful and inspiring than any 
that have yet been heard. Even his bitterest opponents allow 
his supremacy as a master of English prose, and confess that 
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they read Ruskin for the sake of his style. Max Nordau, who 
denounces him as the Torquemada of esthetics and the most 
fallacious mind of the day, owns that he is one of the most 
powerful prose-writers ever known. Even when we disagree 
the most with his assertions, it is difficult not to be carried 
away by the splendid rush of his words and the passion of his 
Ht eloquence. He himself tells us that, next to the Bible, which 
‘i he learnt by heart as a child, first Hooker and afterwards 
Bh Carlyle and Helps were his chief models ; but from the first his 
i. style possessed the distinction and originality of all great 
a thinkers, It is, of course, by no means free from faults; and he 
lived to regret the profuse imagery with which he loaded the 
pages of his early works and the purple patches which marred 
his periods. But when all has been said, few passages in 
English literature can compare with the magnificent descrip- 
tions of Venice and Torcello in ‘ The Stones of Venice,’ or of 
the Campagna and Maremma in ‘ Modern Painters.’ Here is 
one from the last volume of ‘ Modern Painters’ :— 


‘A city of marble, did I say ?—nay, rather a golden city, paved 
with emerald. For truly every pinnacle and turret glanced or 
glowed, overlaid with gold, or bossed with jasper. Beneath, the 
unsullied sea drew in deep breathing, to and fro, its eddies of green 
wave. Deep-hearted, majestic, terrible as the sea—the men of 
Venice moved in sway of power and war; pure as her pillars of 
alabaster stood her mothers and maidens ; from foot to brow, all noble, 
walked her knights; the low bronzed gleaming of sea-rusted armour 
shot angrily under their blood-red mantle-folds. Fearless, faithful, 
patient, impenetrable, implacable—every word a fate—sate her 
senate. In hope and honour, lulled by flowing of wave around their 
isles of sacred sand, each with his name written and the cross graved 
at his side, lay her dead. A wonderful piece of world. Rather, 
itselfa world. It lay along the face of the waters, no larger, as its 
captains saw it from their masts at evening, than a bar of sunset 
that could not pass away ; but for its power, it must have seemed to 
them as if they were sailing in the expanse of heaven, and this a 
on planet, whose orient edge widened through ether. A world 

m which all ignoble care and petty thoughts were banished, with 
all the common and poor elements of life. No foulness, nor tumult, 
im these tremulous streets that filled, or fell, beneath the moon; but 
rippled music of majestic change, or thrilling silence. No weak walls 
could rise above them; no low-roofed cottage nor straw-built shed. 
Only the strength as of rock and the finished setting of stones 
most precious. And around them, far as the eye could reach, still 
the soft moving of stainless waters proudly pure ; as not the flower, 
so neither the thorn nor the thistle, could grow in the glancing 
fields. Ethereal strength of Alps, dream-like, vanishing in high 
procession beyond the ‘l'orcellan shore; blue islands of Paduan hills, 
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poised in the golden west. Above, free winds and fiery clouds 
ranging at their will—brightness out of the north, and balm from the 
south, and the stars of the evening and morning clear in the limitless 
light of arched heaven and circling sea. 

‘Such was Giorgione’s school—such Titian’s home.’ 


As an example of Ruskin’s power to interpret works of art, 
we need only recall his beautiful description of Ilaria del 
Caretto’s sepulchral effigy in the Duomo of Lucca, which has 
been reprinted, among other essays, in the volume ‘On the 
Old Road ’ :— 


‘ This sculpture is central in every respect, being the last Florentine 
work in which the proper form of the Etruscan tomb is preserved, 
and the first in which all right Christian sentiment respecting death 
is embodied. It is perfectly severe in classical tradition, and 
perfectly frank in concession to the passions of existing life. It 
submits to all the laws of the past, and expresses all the hopes of the 
future. Now every work of the great Christian schools expresses 
primarily conquest over death; conquest not grievous, but absolute 
and serene ; rising with the greatest of them into rapture. But this, 
as a central work, has all the peace of the Christian Eternity, but 
only in part its gladness. Young children wreathe round the tomb 
a garland of abundant flowers, but she herself, Ilaria, yet sleeps; the 
time is not yet come for her to be awakened out of sleep. Her 
image is a simple portrait of her—how much less beautiful than she 
was in life we cannot know—but as beautiful as marble can be. And 
through and in the marble we may see that the damsel is not dead, 
but sleepeth ; yet as visibly a sleep that shall know no ending until 
the last day break and tho last shadow flee away; until then she 
“shall not return.” Her hands are laid on her breast—not praying 
—she has no need to pray now. She wears her dress of every day, 
clasped at her throat, girdled at her waist, the hem of it drooping 
over her feet. No disturbance of its folds by pain of sickness, no 
binding, no shrouding of her sweet form, in death more than in life. 
As a soft, low wave of summer sea, her breast rises; no more; the 
copied gathering of its close mantle droops to the belt, then sweeps 
to her feet, straight as drifting snow. And at her feet her dog lies 
watching her; the mystery of his mortal life joined, by love, to her 
immortal one. Few know, and fewer love, the tomb and its place— 
not shrine, for it stands bare by the cathedral wall: only, by chance, 
& cross is cut deep into one of the foundation stones behind her head. 
But no goddess statue of the Greek cities, no nun’s image among the 
cloisters of Apennine, no fancied light of angel in the homes of 
heaven, has more divine rank among the thoughts of men.’ 


In later years, when Ruskin passed from the interpretation of 
art and nature to the criticism of life, his language gained 
much in beauty and force, as well as in reserve and restraint. | 
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In point of clearness and incisiveness, of shrewd analysis and 
delicate irony, some passages in ‘Fors’ remain unequalled, 
while the pages of ‘ Preterita’ in which the aged master recalls 
the scenes of his childhood have a charm which can never be 
forgotten. For tender pathos and exquisite poetry nothing 
can surpass the touching lines with which he ended his last 
notes on Turner’s drawings :— 

* Morning breaks, as I write, along these Coniston Fells, and the 
level mists, motionless and grey beneath the rose of the moorlands, 
veil the lower woods and the sleeping village and the long lawns by 
the lake shore. Oh, that some one had but told me in my youth, 
when all my heart seemed to be set on these colours and clouds, that 
appear for a little while and then vanish away, how little my love of 

em would serve me when the silence of lawn and wood in the dews 
of morning should be completed, and all my thoughts should be of 
those whom by neither I was to meet more.’ 


The other great secret of Ruskin’s influence lay in the magic 
of his personality. No one who ever knew him can forget the 
courtesy and sympathy of his manner, the winning charm of his 
smile, the wistful appeal of the grey-blue eyes, that met your 
own as if almost despairing, yet still hoping to find someone in 
the world who would understand and agree with him. Children 
loved him and were always happy in the company of this 
patient philosopher, who brought out his choicest treasures for 
their amusement and entered into all their games. All over 
Italy, at Venice, at Assisi, at San Zeno of Verona, the sacristans 
of the churches where he worked remember him with tender 
affection and ask the English traveller with tears in their eyes 
for the latest news of il Signor Ruskin. Like St. Francis of 
old, he won the love of all dumb creatures, while he pleaded in 
eloquent words for the birds and caressed the strange dogs whom 
he met in the street. But, however courteous he was in manner 
and conciliatory in tone to those who differed from him, he 
never yielded a single point in argument or swerved by one 
hair’s-breadth from his deeply-rooted convictions, An amusing 
instance of the tenacity with which he clung to his opinions 
and of the candour with which he acknowledged his mistakes 
is told by Canon Scott-Holland in a recent number of the 
‘Commonwealth.’ A Conservative in politics, Ruskin shared 
Carlyle’s aversion for Gladstone, and spoke bitterly in one 
chapter of ‘ Fors’ of the mischievous influence exerted by his 
legislation in Ireland. Common friends, however, tried to 
bring the two great men together, and in January 1878 Ruskin 
was induced to visit Hawarden. The experiment proved 
entirely successful. Ruskin was charmed by his host’s kind- 
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ness, and filled with respect for his sincerity and earnestness. 
In the next edition of his book he cancelled the bitter epithets 
which he had applied to the venerable statesman, and owned 
that he had judged him rashly. But the contrast between the 
two men was evident. They differed on every conceivable 
subject, and saw everything from wholly different aoe of 
view. At length the conversation turned on Scott, for whom 
both Ruskin and Gladstone had the greatest admiration. Here 
at last, thought the listeners, was common ground. Gladstone, 
after his wont, waxed eloquent on this favourite theme, and 
declared that Sir Walter’s works had been the making of 
Scotland. He recalled the old days when one single coach ran 
through the Trossachs where fifty run to-day, and expatiated 
on the growth of railways, of steamboats, hotels, and all the 
marvellous progress of the last sixty years. Meanwhile those 
who were present watched Ruskin anxiously, and saw with 
alarm the suppressed horror and amazement working on his 
face. At length he could bear it no longer, and starting up, he 
cried : ‘ My dear sir, you call that the making of Scotland, I tell 
you it was the wnmaking.’ 
The noble consistency with which Ruskin carried out his 
principles, the generosity with which he spent his money for 
the good of others, are well known. The whole of the large 
fortune which he inherited from his father was devoted to 
private or public benefactions, and of late years he lived 
entirely on the income derived from the sale of his books: 
Many thousands of pounds were spent by him on the Sheffield 
Museum and the Oxford School of Drawing, and countless are 
the schemes for the better housing of the poor and the improve- 
ment of the working classes which he has helped. No one ever 
loved his country better or laboured more unceasingly to make 
her, not only a centre of art and learning, but a ‘home of the 
courtesies and felicities of life.’ And the pathos of the story 
lies in the feeling that he was never to know how deeply 
his message had taken root in England. During the ten 
years that he lived in silence and retreat at Brantwood, de- 
prived of that gift of utterance which he had used so nobly 
for the good of mankind, his words have passed into the very 
life of the people for whom he toiled, and slowly, but surely, 
they have brought forth their hundredfold. On every side—at 
Glasgow and Liverpool, at Sheffield and Birmingham—Ruskin 
societies are springing up, and students are banding themselves 
together in pursuit of the ideals which he upheld. The opening 
of Ruskin Hall—a working men’s college founded to maintain 
the dignity of labour and the duty of faithful living—at Oxford 
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last year proved the occasion for a demonstration of enthusiasm 
and affection such as few men have ever lived to see. And now 
in Paris a group of earnest young men, inspired by his teaching 
and fired by his example, have set on foot a similar movement, 
and founded a hall for the intellectual improvement of the 
working classes in Belleville. The Home Arts and Industries 
Association, which is doing so much excellent work in all 
parts of England, but especially in the North, is another de- 
velopment of Ruskin’s most cherished dreams, If to-day the 
spinning-wheels are heard again in Langdale, if fine linen is 
spun and artful metal-work wrought by peasant hands in the 
deep-set valleys of the Lake country, if Sheffield rejoices in her 
treasures of art, and Oxford is the proud possessor of a matchless 
series of Turner and Burne-Jones drawings, all this is owing to 
Ruskin. Nor must we forget how much he did for the National 
Gallery, not only by his efforts to obtain the purchase of old 
Italian paintings, but by the personal labour which he devoted 
to the Turner drawings. These four hundred precious studies, 
in pencil and water-colour, were all cleaned and mounted by 
Ruskin’s own hands, placed in sliding frames and cases of his 
invention, and fully described by him in a catalogue drawn up 
with infinite care. 

But he has done more than this. He has lifted the art of 
England to a higher level, and given a marked and lasting 
impulse to the production of good work by our painters. He 
has opened our eyes to the divine loveliness of the natural 
world, and has taught us anew that beauty leads up to God. 
He has spoken to us, as George Eliot said, with the inspiration 
of the old Hebrew prophets, and his burning words have 
quickened the national conscience to a new sense of duty and 
justice. His great Sursum corda has not been uttered in vain. 
He will live in the hearts of the English race, not only as one of 
the most brilliant and original intellects who have shed their 
light on the present age, but as one of the noblest and most 
remarkable figures of the century—a man who united the mind 
of the philosopher with the heart of the saint, the wisdom of 
the scholar with the humility and gentleness of a little child. 
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1. The Life of Edward White Benson, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By his son, Arthur Christopher Benson. 
vols. London: Macmillan and Co., 1899. 

2. A Memoir of Richard Durnford, D.D., sometime Bishop of 
Chichester, with Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by 
W. R. W. Stephens, B.D., F.S.A., Dean of Winchester. 
London: John Murray, 1899. 

3. Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his dau ghter, 
Mary C. Church, with a Preface by the Dea ean of Christ 
Church. Second edition. London: Macmillan and Co., 1897. 

4, Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 
A Memoir by Berdmore Com ton, Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. John 1899. 


5. Henry George Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 
A Memoir by the Rev. Henry L. Thompson, M.A. 
London: John Murray, 1899. 

6. Autobiography of Dean Merivale, with Selections from his 
Correspondence. Edited by his daughter, Judith Anne 
Merivale. London: Arnold, 1899. 

7. Henry Hart Milman, D. D. Dean of St. Paul’s. A Bio- 


graphical Sketch. By his son, Arthur Milman, M.A., LL.D. 
London: John Murray, 1900. 


TALENTED Oxford tutor has just reminded us how in 
1670 the sharpest contemporary critic declared that ‘the 
ordinary sort of our English clergy do far excel in learning the 
common priests of the Church of Rome’; and how Bishop 
Atterbury asserted later that ‘for depth of learning, as well as 
other things, the English | clergy is not to be paralleled in the 
whole Christian world’*; while a distinguished living his- 
torian, who from his learning and his detached position will 
be accepted as an impartial witness, has arrived at similar 
conclusions. 


‘It is at least one great test of a living Church,’ writes Mr. Lecky, 
‘that the best intellect of the country can enter into its ministry, 
that it contains men who, in nearly all branches of literature, are 
looked upon by lay scholars with respect or admiration One 
of the most important features of the English ecclesiastical system 
has been the education of those who are intended for the Church 
[i.e. the ministry] in common with other students in the great national 
universities. Other systems of education may produce a clergy of 


* Hutton: ‘The Church in Great Britain,’ 1900, p. 237. 
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greater professional learning and more intense and exclusive zeal, 
but no other system of education is so efficacious in maintaining a 
general harmony of thought and tendency between the Church and 
the average educated opinion of the nation.’ * 


We do not propose to follow these writers in the invidious 
task of comparing the clergy of one communion with those of 
another, but to seize the opportunity, which is presented to us by 
the remarkable group of biographies now lying upon our table, 
for considering some of the prominent forces which have recently 
moulded life and thought in the English Church and among 
English-speaking peoples, Our group is formed on the arbitrary 
principle of date of publication, but the names selected will at 
once suggest many others equally illustrative of our theme. To 
write of Benson is to a not only Lightfoot and Westcott, 
but also Prince Lee, to whom all three traced their inspiration ; 
to follow them to Trinity is to link them with Hort, the 
brothers Vaughan, and Llewellyn Davies, with Whewell and 
Sedgwick and other giants of the past. To mention Durnford 
is to recall Keate at Eton and Routh at Magdalen. To think 
of Church is to call to mind Hawkins and Pusey, Liddon and 
Stubbs. Goulburn was the schoolfellow and life-long friend, 
though sometimes the opponent, of Stanley and Lake; he was 
successor at Rugby to Tait and Arnold, predecessor of Temple, 
and biographer of Burgon. Liddell was in the same brilliant 
class list with W. E. Jelf, R. Scott, and Jackson, Bishop of 
London; his earlier days brought him into contact with 
Archdeacon Denison, then a hot Radical, his later with Dean 
Buckland at Westminster, with Wilberforce and Jowett at 
Oxford. Merivale rowed in the Lady Margaret boat with Trench 
and William and George Selwyn; and in the first Oxford 
and Cambridge race against Charles Wordsworth, a future 
bishop, and Garnier and Fremantle, future deans; among his 
Cambridge friends were Christopher Wordsworth, afterwards 
his kinsman, Thirlwall, Kennedy, Peacock, Alford, Thompson. 
Milman’s memories carry us back to Burney, Goodall, and 
Harness: Longley and Keble were among his Oxford friends. 

In the group itself the personage rendered most prominent 
by his position, by his characteristics, and by the striking 

resentation of them for which we are indebted to his son, is 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. Edward White Benson 
was descended from a stock of Yorkshire dalesmen. The name 
White came from a chapter clerk of Ripon, who left an estate 
to the family in 1777. The Archbishop’s mother belonged 


* *The Map of Life,’ 1899, pp. 201-2. 
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to a family of staunch Unitarians, but she became a Church- 
woman before her marriage with his father, who was a strong 
Evangelical. The father was a scientific man, who made 
some important chemical discoveries, and became a Fellow 
of the Edinburgh Botanical Society. The maternal grand- 
father, Thomas Baker, had been headmaster of the Lancastrian 
School and afterwards inspector of the Birmingham markets, 
Westcott’s father, it is interesting to note in this connexion, 
was also a Birmingham man of science and secretary to the 
Botanical Gardens; while Lightfoot’s mother, sister of Barber 
the artist and widow of a Liverpool accountant, had settled in 
Birmingham for the advantages of King Edward’s School. 
The Archbishop was born in Lombard Street, Birmingham, on 
July 14th, 1829, one year after Lightfoot, three years after 
Westcott ; and the reader who takes interest in such details will 
find in the ‘ Life’ a full-page view of the house, which is much 
like many other houses in many other towns; a photograph of 
‘Big School,’ like what many such rooms are now, but very 
unlike what most of such rooms must have been then; and a 
drawing of the headmaster’s desk. It would have been more 
interesting to have a sketch of Prince Lee himself from the 
engraving dear to old Birmingham boys; but there is a graphic 
description of him. Of his linguistic teaching Mr. oe 
says :— 

‘In the case of Bishop Westcott it left traces in the ingenious, 
almost fanciful, pressing of words that made him, it is reported, 
say to the evangelist who asked him whether he was saved, “Do 
you mean cwfouevos, or ceowopévos?” On Bishop Light- 
foot, a man of harder and more strictly logical mind, the results 
were admirable. In my father, so far as regarded written expression, 
the results were not altogether fortunate. As a young man he wrote 
a most elaborate uneasy English, and in his later years he wrote a 
style which must be called crabbed and bewildering.’ * 


Whatever may have been the results of his grammar, it may 
be said with confidence that but for the attractiveness and 
inspiration of Prince Lee’s character and religious teaching we 
should not have had three of the greatest bishops of this 
generation. 

When Benson entered the school Westcott was already a 
senior boy, the only boy allowed to lean his head on his hand 
as the first class stood round the master’s desk, and the intimacy 
with him dates from Trinity days; but with Lightfoot there 
sprang up at once the affectionate friendship of schoolboys of 


* ‘Life,’ i, 37-8. 
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similar ages, tastes, and powers. They were already keen theolo- 
gians and budding liturgiologists, Benson had fitted up an 
oratory in a disused room, where alone or with a school friend he 
said the canonical hours, and had fixed a booby-trap to protect it 
from the profane invasion of sisters. So early as 1843 he added 
this postscript to a letter: ‘Dear Uncle, if I continue to wish 
to be a clergyman, do you think there is any probability of it? 
E.W.B.’ Two years later a favourable business offer from a friend 
of his grandfather’s, in consideration of the altered circumstances 
of his widowed mother, led to an anxious consultation with 
Prince Lee, whose confidence in the boy’s academical future 

revailed and induced two relatives—one of the Sidgwicks, and 
William Jackson the Bampton lecturer, a most generous friend 
—to meet the school expenses and start him at the university. 

The last school year saw the commencement of a voluminous 
correspondence with Lightfoot, then at Cambridge, on religious 
and theological subjects, in which Lightfoot at first appears as 
the higher Churchman. In view of their later position and 
influence special interest will attach to the extracts from these 
letters.* The following October found Benson at Trinity, 
holding a sub-sizarship and one or two small exhibitions from 
Birmingham. There was little room for extravagance, and the 
one festivity which was regularly indulged in was the Sunday 
morning breakfast with Lightfoot on a veal-and-ham pie, fol- 
lowed by a patristic discussion. This was the first introduc- 
tion to Cyprian, whose ‘De Unitate’ they read together. 
Benson was far from strong during his university course, and 
his health probably suffered from the res angusta domi and the 
strain and responsibilities which fell upon him, In 1849 he 
lost his mother suddenly; and her death left him, with a 
St brother and three sisters, very slenderly provided for. 

ortunately, by the aid of relatives and friends, especially that 
of Mr, Martin, Bursar of Trinity, who practically adopted 
young Benson, financial difficulties were got over, and the lad 
was enabled to complete his undergraduate studies. His life 
at Cambridge was one of hard work and thankful happiness. 
He is Westcott’s admiring pupil and Lightfoot’s great friend, 
cultivates the acquaintance of Prince Frederic of Schleswig- 
Holstein, reads for both triposes, finds time for full journals 
and long letters, says the canonical hours, gathers liturgical 
lore, sketches ecclesiastical details, studies the Fathers, lives in 
the older world, and in these and other ways foreshadows the 
later life. 


* ‘Life,’ i, pp. 48 et seq. 
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Mr, Arthur Benson has given us some extracts from a prize 
oration delivered by his father in the hall of Trinity College on 
Commemoration Day 1851, on the ‘ Praise of George Herbert,’ 
which, if delivered in our own day, might well be taken to be a 
— of himself. We are unwillingly limited to the following 
words :— 


: Nay, Coleridge narrows yet more the circle of his true admirers : 
“a cultivated judgment, a classical taste, a poetic sensibility” are 
not enough, he implies, to lead us into the recesses of the Temple. 
The reader must be a Christian, both a zealous and an orthodox, a 
devout and a devotional Christian. But even this will not quite suffice. 
He must be an affectionate and dutiful child of the Church, and from 
habit, conviction, and a constitutional disposition to ceremoniousness 
in piety as in manners, find her forms and ordinances aids of religion, 
not sources of formality; for religion is the element in which he 
lives and the region in which he moves.’ * - 


Benson’s Cambridge career was successful, but not one of 
unmixed success, To quote from the ‘ Life’: 


‘ My father was also Members’ Prizeman for a Latin Essay. He 
never won a University Scholarship or a Browne Medal. . Indeed, I 
believe that his scholarship was always of an eclectic type, and bore 
too strongly the impress of his own vivid tastes and prejudices. He 
was a writer of beautiful Latin verses, but his Greek composition 
was seldom quite first-rate. He remained to the end strangely 
ignorant of accents, which he thought frivolous. Eventually he camo 
out a Senior Optime in mathematics. . . . eighth Classic in the 
Classical Tripos—a bitter disappointment—and Senior Chancellor’s 
Medallist, which atoned for all his disappointments.’ 


In 1852 he sat for a fellowship without success, which is not 
surprising when it is remembered that Lightfoot and Hort were 
his competitors; but in classics he was then second only to 
Lightfoot, and in the following year was elected. Inferior in 
width and depth of learning and in exactness of scholarship, 
as probably in mental power and concentration, to his school- 
fellows Westcott and Lightfoot, he was rich in the gifts of 
sympathy and attraction, and he was perhaps, on the whole, 
the greatest of the pupils of Prince Lee, who from a com- 
paratively small school sent to Cambridge in the course of nine 
years thirteen First-Class men, of whom five were Senior 
Classics, and eight became Fellows of Trinity. 

The high degree and the Chancellors medal were not 
unnaturally followed by the offer of a mastership, and it was part 


* ‘Life, i, p. 101. t Of. Quarterly Review, January 1893, p. 76. 
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of the strong influence which Prince Lee had over his boys that 
their highest hope was to follow in his steps, We accordingly 
find Benson from 1852 to 1858 at Rugby, at first under Goulburn 
and then under Temple. He was to have comparatively light 
work, time to, read for his fellowship and. to. prepare for 
ordination, to extend his general reading, and to regain health 
by riding and other exercises. The Rugby masters of | the 
time were men of exceptional brilliancy, and the school life was 
Vigorous and stimulating. ‘Benson boarded with his relatives 
the Sidgwicks, and we are told that— 


‘never'were so many people collected under one roof of whom each 

so instinctively desired to have his or her own way. . .’. But in 

‘of occasional’ coniretenips, the household enjoyel extraordinary 


The close friendship with Lightfoot was maintained. Among 
the results of it were Benson’s papers on Hippolytus in the 
‘ Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology ’in 1854, and among 
its pleasures a journey to Rome, where both were presented 
to Pio Nono, and, having ‘reached the Vatican in frock coats, 
availed themselves of the kindness of a chamberlain, who made 
the heterodox garments assume the appearance of orthodox dress. 
During this journey a series of letters was written to Mary 
Sidgwick, then twelve years old: the cousinly affection was 
already developing into the life-long devotion. In 1858, when 
there was a prospect of tutorial work at Trinity and removal 
from Rugby was advised on medical authority, Benson writes 
to Lightfoot :-— 


‘I feel more and more queer about leaving Rugby and coming up ; 
more and more anxious to do so, yet more and more afraid of ‘its 
my matriage perhaps for years. Martin says the most 
contrary things about the chance of livings, and bothers me dread- 
fully. Sometimes says there is a good chance of 4001. a year bein 
attainable in two or three years (the longest I wish to wait), an 
sometimes says there is no chance for ten years or more.’ ’ 


Meanwhile he had missed the chance of a desirable house at 
Rugby, and was disappointed when Scott accepted the head- 
mastership of Westminster. Stanley had advised Dr.. Tait, 
then Bishop of London, to appoint him domestic chaplain, but 
this also was not to be. _ Events were, however, rapidly taking 
shape, and on March 20th, 1858, Benson wrote,to Lightfoot : 
‘Prince Albert has, through Temple and on his recommenda- 
tion, offered me the headmastership of Wellington College. 
If you exclaim, “ What's that?,”, Martin will give you the 
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explanation. I am writing to accept the appointment.’ | ery 
not Jong after there comes this characteristic ndte:— .. 
(Duar Brnson,—I would come from Pekiti'to‘have the pleasure 
giving you your wife—Yours affectionately, F. 


The marriage took place in’ the old eharch’ at Rugby on 
Jone 23rd; 

Of what that union: wee, hitnsett, of hat ‘it 
for ‘all his great work and influence‘ as ‘Master, Ctiaiicellor; 


Bishop, Archbishiyp, ‘the son has given “us ‘hia 
picture 


‘And here I must however gently,.u ‘the 
central fact of my father’s life, the companio: of my. mother. 
From the time when he was at the University, ak played with her 
as a little child, he desired some day to make her his wife.’ When 
he came to live with the Sidgwick oasebald at Rugby,-and, in the 
intervals of his school work, found time to teach her, this desire som 
formulated not only to himself but to’ others. ietgheoen: he 
first independent. work, when she was just eighteen, 
married, and the camaraderie of the Rugby household was sey ee 
for the close companionship of married life among the wild and 
heathery solitudes of Wellington. Thus her life was bound wp with 
his in a way which is seldom possible to a wife, There;was not a 
a le thought or plan or feeling which he did not share with her ; 
from first to last her whole life and energies were devoted to 
him. For many years she was his sole secretary, _ He consulted her 
about everything, depended upon her judgment in a most unusual 
way, and wrote little for public utterance which he did not submit 
to her criticism. My father had an intense‘need of loving and being 
loved ; his moods of depression, of dark diséouragement, réquired a 
buoyant vitality in his immediate circle. One cannot constantly 
recur to the fundamental facts of life, but without a knowledge of 


this it would be impossible to understand my father’s manures and 
career.’ 


From 1859 to 1873 Benson was Master of Wellingtoti—he 
declined to be called Headmaster: was it not a collegiate 
foundation? What was wrought in those years is’ most 
effectively told in a speech that was meant to be delivered and. 
was not delivered, but has happily been preserved, 


‘Our Vice-President,” writes Mr. was always a 
speaker, but on this occasion he outdid himself in incoheréney, 
hesitation, and bathos. . . . As they walked away from the luncheon 

tent to the Master's Lodge, the Duke ‘of Wellington, sensible of his 
failure to do justice by his eloquence to the occasion of Benson’s 
last Speech Day, linked his arm ‘in Benson's, and, looking up 


* ‘Life,’ i, 143. 
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earnestly in his face, said: “ Made a hash of it. Knew 1 should. 
Always do. But I really did try to say something this time. This 
is what I meant to say. When the money was subscribed for a 
memorial after my father’s death, I and my family hoped that there 
would be a fine monument set up in his memory in every considerable 
town in England. And you can fancy what our feelings were when 
we found that it was all going to be lumped together, and a charity 
school built with it, where scrubby little orphans would be maintained 
and educated, like the Bluecoat School in London. What good 
would that have been to us or to them? By great good fortune the 
Governors found you and made you the first headmaster, and you have 
made the College what it is—not a mere charity school, but one of 
the finest public schools in England—and I and my family are more 
Bi than content with the result. There ”—digging Benson hard in the 
et ribs with his elbow—“ that’s my speech—that’s what I meant to have 


+ I i i said, and so I say it to you. But, Lord, when I stood up to speak 
Abe Beat"! it all ran out at my heels.”’ * 
He di These Wellington years were among the happiest and most 


Bee fruitful of Benson’s life. He had everything to make—discipline, 
‘ curriculum, traditions, public feeling—but he had nothing 
ay to un-make. The whole place was painfully new, but he had, 
i. generally king, a free hand in moulding the chaos into 
cosmos. The Council was, of course, a difficulty, as such 
Councils are wont to be; but he had the good fortune to enjoy 
the support first of the Prince Consort and later of the Prince 
of Wales, of the Duke of Cambridge, and of Lord Derby. He 
remembered—what Master would not?—the wisdom of the 
Prince of Wales’s remark, which often averted opposition, ‘1 
think, gentlemen, that this is eminently a matter which we 
must leave entirely to the discretion of the Headmaster.’ And 
if the work was heavy, and all of it came more or less on one 
pair of shoulders, the shoulders were ideally fit to bear it. In 
the prime of life, exuberantly happy in the new home and new 
surroundings, for the first time in supreme command, doing 
the work to which he had looked forward since as a boy he 
had read of Arnold and watched Prince Lee, and for which all 
his work at Birmingham and Cambridge and Rugby had 
him, richly endowed with the magnetic sympathy 
which wins boys and the magisterial sway which controls 
them, loving and loved by wife and children at home, by 
masters and boys at school—he found full and happy exercise 
for all his faculties, and grew with their use. If it is true that 
in fourteen years Benson made Wellington, it is no less true 
that in fourteen years Wellington made Benson. 


* ‘Life, i, 356. 
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The faintest outline of this period would be so imperfect as 
to be false if it took no note of the school chapel, which was 
wholly Benson’s work, and in which he found ample scope for 
his symbolic knowledge and artistic powers, and of the minute 
and reverential care, as well as liturgical lore, with which every 
detail of the services was ordered. A memorial of the teaching 
in chapel was given to the school and the outer world by the 
Master on his departure to Lincoln, in a volume to which 
reference has already been made in this Review ;* and remem- 
brance of some of the special forms of service is freshened by 
the volume of ‘ Prayers Public and Private,’ which Mr. Hugh 
Benson has lately edited. 

But while the Master’s thought and life were given to the 
College, his friends naturally enlisted his services for other 
work, Lightfoot insisted on his being Select Preacher, and 
nae him to contribute to the ‘ Dictionary of Ecclesiastical 

iography’ the remarkable article on Cyprian, which completed 
earlier studies and foreshadowed the later work. Temptations 
to change of work came, and for a time were considered only to 
be rejected; but the offer of the Chancellorship at Lincoln was 
a call which he could not resist. He had already published 
his ideas on cathedrals in a well-known article in the Quarterly 
Review and in a contribution to Dean Howson’s ‘ Essays on 
Cathedrals,’ and these he afterwards reprinted with additions. 
They embody hopes and thoughts and knowledge which had 
been forming from childhood onwards, and no later work has 
superseded them. At length the high ideal was to be carried 
into practice in an office which was peculiarly adapted to the 
exercise of Benson’s gifts. He was, in his own view of that office, 
nothing less than a Diocesan Minister of Education, with special 
charge of the study of theology. Accordingly, we soon find him 
starting a theological college—the Cancellarii Schola—restoring 
a chapel for early matins, holding Bible classes for working 
men, lectures in the Chapter House, night schools in the city, 
and in many different ways winning men of all degrees by 
the fulness of his teaching, the devotion of his life, and the 
charm of his personality. He had now more time to devote to 
‘Cyprian,’ which had kept a first place in his literary affections, 
What others thought of him as a theologian is seen in the 
attempt to get him to succeed Lightfoot as Hulsean Professor, 
The attraction was great, but his duty to Lincoln had first claim, 


* ‘Boy Life. Its Trial. Its Strength. Its Fulness’ 1883, Cf. Quarterly 
Review, October 1897. 
rete, Cathedral : its necessary place in the lif and work of the Ohureh,’ 
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7 and he could not give a slice of himself now here, now there. 
— A ‘tentative offer of the bishopric of Calcutta was’ carefully 
weighed; but’ not found to be a éall. ‘Six children from 
ia sixteen to four years’ old‘are surely riot ‘meant to be left in’ the 


Bhi wilderness—and the promise is to those who give up delights, 
not ‘those whd forsake duties.” lo 


e » Early in 1877, Truro was waiting for its first bishop, for the 
Bea! founder of its constitution; the builder of its cathedral, the 
ay inspirer of its people. It was an‘ideal field of work for a great 


man; and Benson ‘was a great mah, ideally fitted for the work. 


The one schoolfellow stood before the other, and, speaking from 
the knowledge of a lifetime‘and reading the future ‘in the past, 
4 declared of him before the Church :— BD AIO" “ 

In the'Apostle’s spirit hé will strive to become all things to all 
men—to the miners as a miner, to the Cornishmen as a Cornishman, 
to the Wesleyans as a Wesleyan, though he is a Churchman—that 
he may bring all together‘in Christ. Even if there were no special 
conditions in his diocese which demanded special attention, the office 
of the English episcopate at this time involves no slight responsibility 
and bespeaks no common gifts... It demands an energetic fervour of 
zeal, a large sympathy of love, a quick insight and a calm judgment, 
great caution, great boldness, a staunch tenacity of conservatism, a 
ready fertility of innovation.’ * 


’ The Bishop soon surrounded himself with a band of fellow- 
workers with whom ‘he lived in the affectionate intercourse of 
father'and sons which was part of his very nature. ‘Arthur 
J. Mason, an old Wellington colleague and Fellow of Trinity, 
became diocesan missioner. G. H. Whitaker, a Senior Classic 
and Fellow of St. John’s, became chancellor, after ‘the Lincoln 
model. G. H. Wilkinson, who was to succeed him, became 
his examining chaplain. J. A. Reeve, who followed him to 
Addington and Lambeth; F. E. Carter, afterwards Tait mis- 
sioner of Canterburys and G. H. Walpole, now ae of Bede 
College, Durhati;‘were early added to the band. For ‘nearly 
seven years the hard; happy, hopéful work*went on. 

Among the letters the memory of which the Bishop treasured 
was One ‘addressed “in ‘early days to ‘Mr. Benson, Builder, 


VB Aue He wasconsecrated by Archbishop Tait in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
a St. Mark’s Day 1877, the presenters being the venerable Bishop 
= | of Lincoln and the present Archbishop of Canterbury, the former 
|. of whom had protested against the latter’s consecration, and to 
7. both of whom ‘Benson bad been at the same time chaplain. 
ly 1 ‘a The preacher was Lightfoot ; the subject, ‘ All things to all men,’ 


| “® Lightfoot : ‘ Sermons on Special Occasions,’ p. 69. 
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Rugby,’ for even then he had ‘taken the initiative in restoring 
the chapel. At Wellington one of his chief works was building 
the chapel ; at Lincoln he had done much in remodelling the 
chancery and restoring a chapel; and now all this apprentice 
work: was to find its. climax in the cathedral church of Truro, 
which will remain to tell many generations of the genius and 
master-work of ‘Benson, Builder.’ Finding ‘that the common 
little books of Foundation-Stone Services were nothing but a 
watered-down: version of the Pontifical, omitting some grand 
phrases and meaningful terms,’ he brought them nearer to their 
original form and allowed space for the accustomed ceremonies of 
the Masons, with the Prince of Wales as Grand Master. ‘The 
Form and Order of Laying the Foundation Stone, May 20, 
1880,’ as well as the ‘Order for the Consecration of the 
Cathedral Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Truro,’ are 
now published.* Full of grandeur and liturgical beauty as they 
are, it would be interesting, in the light of subsequent pro- 
nouncements and of the fact that three actual or future Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury took part in them, to know on what 
authority these and similar episcopal services are used. 

On Advent Sunday 1882 Archbishop Tait died. The Bishop 
of Exeter and the Bishop of Truro came together from the 
West to the funeral. They spoke of a possible successor, The 
Bishop of Exeter hoped that the Archbishop of York might be 
chosen, in order that the two Convocations might be brought 
into united action. The Bishop of Truro hoped—as most 
English Churchmen outside the inner circle of ecclesiastical 
diplomatists hoped—for his old friend Lightfoot.. Unequalled 
as a theological scholar in England, Lightfoot was unsur 
in Europe.) He had been appointed to Durham with the 
approval of all men, and the succession to Canterbury had 
been urged in high quarters as a chief reason for his acceptance 
of the Palatinate see, His administration had shown his 

actical wisdom and statesmanship. Not a few among higher 
Cidrchioen looked for the guidance of the Dean of St. Paul’s; 
many, grateful for the wise and gentle rule of many years, 
expected that the higher call would come to the venerable 
Bishop of Winchester... But it was to come to the two travellers 
from the westerm sees, and to the younger first. When, 
after. a period’ of anxious doubt, it was known that Edward 
White Benson was to be Archbishop of Canterbury, there was 
general expression of satisfaction. The supporters of one or 
other of the men most prominent in public thought did not 


* «Prayers Public and Private,’ pp. 72 et-seg. 
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change their opinion, but they could not deny that the choice 
was excellent. Men who looked backward to the fruitful past 
at Birmingham, Cambridge, Rugby, Wellington, Lincoln, Truro, 
could look forward full of hope for the future at Lambeth and 
Canterbury. The letters of this period breathe the spirit 
of Christian gentlemen ‘in honour preferring one another.’ 
Benson had been Temple’s assistant-master and chaplain, and, 
when he went to Truro, said playfully that he was going to take 
charge of Temple’s sixth form; but never had an Archbisho 
more loyal support from a suffragan than he received from his 
former chief. Benson had looked up to Lightfoot from boy- 
hood onwards as his greatest and best of friends, and never was 
their friendship so fully wedded in love for each other and the 
Church which God had called them to serve, as during the years 
of Benson’s primacy. When the see of London fell vacant, and 
the Prime Minister consulted the Archbishop about filling it, 
two names only were thought of. Lightfoot was reserved for the 
primacy of the North; Temple was appointed. 

Of Benson’s primacy so full an estimate has been given in the 
pages of this Review,* by a hand the competency of which his 
biographer has acknowledged, that we need dwell but little on 
it now. We cannot however avoid referring to the negotiations 
for reunion with Rome, in which Lord Halifax figures as 
the self-appointed intermediary, and of which the inner history 
is now for the first time told. The Archbishop was on a brief 
holiday in Somersetshire when his seclusion was invaded b 
Lord Halifax, accompanied (without notice) by the Abbé Portal ; 
and we have a distressful picture of him, tired out by a long 
discussion in French, in which he was one to three—for even 
his own beloved Agapit,t now Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, knelt at his side and defended ‘ mother,’ as applied to 
the Church of Rome, while the Abbé explained how she is 
‘mistress.’ The subject occupied the Archbishop’s thoughts 
down to the last hours of his life, and he worked at a draft reply 
to the Bull ‘ Apostolicae Cure’ on the day before he died. Mr. 
Gladstone told him at Hawarden that he had himself been 
deceived in the matter; and it is clear that the Archbishop 
felt that the negotiations were not conducted on the Roman 
side with the open frankness which alone could make success 
possible. The whole chaptert{ will be read with perhaps 
greater interest than any other portion of the ‘Life.’ The 


Review, October 1897. 
+ The Archbishop’s name for Cauon Mason. Agapitus was one of the loyal 
deacons of Xystus. 

} ‘ Life,’ ii, pp. 581-624. 
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Archbishop’s own strong position will sufficiently appear from 


the following extracts. 
Addington Par! 
Nov. th, 1887. 


‘ Aaapit,—I thought I had long since made it sufficiently clear 
that I would not approach the Pope. But “ Is not the hand of Joab 
with thee in all this?” 

‘We are utterly guiltless of any schism. Till the eleventh year 
of Elizabeth, when we were as we are now, there was no thought of 
such a thing. Then we were impiously excommunicated. To accept 
a false doctrine, piled with false doctrines, is the price of removing 
that act, doeBes puapdy Kal as it was. 

‘To that has been recently added the uncatholic and unchristian 
act of sending an Italian mission to attack this ancient Church. And 
they are mining with great effect. 

‘It is impossible that your proposed present from me to him should 
be “ personal.” You ncaa say its value would be greatly more 
significant because the Lambeth Conference approaches. 

‘It is the Pope’s business to eat dust and ashes, not mine to 
decorate him. Therefore, my dear Mephibosheth, hold thy peace. 

Your loving—Epw. Oantvar.’ 


From letters to Lord Halifax, Dec. 14th, 1894, and March 3rd, 1895. 


‘, . . And I must be pardoned for saying, what it is only the part 
of friendship to say, that I am afraid you have lived for years so 
exclusively with one set of thinkers, and entered so entirely into the 
usages of one class of Churches, that you have not before you the 
state of religious feeling and activity in England with the complete- 
ness with which any one attempting to adjust the relations between 
Churches ought to laws the phenomena of his own side clearly and 
minutely before him. And as to me, any action of mine in the matter 
of the relations of Churches is ipso facto by the nature of the case 
public action. It is rp re for me to accept private assertions 
as to what is going on. It is equally impossible for me to adopt the 
part of a secret diplomatist among the counsels of the Church. 

‘Secret diplomacy is a recognised part of the machinery of the 
Church of Rome, and it is contrary to the genius and sense of the 


‘You however know, I am certain, something at least of my views 
and of the strength of them, as to the gain which would accrue to 
Christendom if the Church of Rome would take pains to understand 
the History and Principles of the Church of England ; and you are 
able to judge what would be our attitude towards any genuine and 
generous attempt to understand the facts of our position. 


Notable illustrations of the same aay might be drawn 


from ‘Cyprian’; but we can only refer to these now.* 


* ‘Cyprian,’ p. 584; ‘Life,’ ii, 624. 
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Among those who welcomed Archbishop Benson to the chair 
of the Primate noone spoke more warmly, no one spoke more 
acceptably, than the patriarch among English bishops, Dr. 
Richard Durnford, the octogenarian Bishop of Chichester. 
Their lives had crossed each other in earlier years, and when, 
after 1876, Dr. Durnford was acting as a sort of president of 
the Lollards’ Tower in Lambeth Palace, Benson occupied rooms 
in that historic building. ,Here also were the town lodgings of 
Bishops Lightfoot, Westcott, Stubbs, and John Wordsworth. 
A common hall and direct’ entrance to the Lambeth chapel 
strengthened the bond of their common life. It is of this that 
ag thinks ‘as he writes on New Year's 


‘Your goodness to me, so spontaneous, dear Bishop, and so 
constant, has made me feel at Lollards’ Tower like a son of your 
house—and as such I pray you always to tell me plainly of any fault 
or danger I run into. ‘There will be full many. May God, by the 
wise heads and mighty hearts that I look up to, check mischief at 
any time!’ 


‘Dr. Durnford’s ‘life almost spanned the ‘century, for he was 
born in 1802 and passed away'in sleep in 1895, after making 
the final entry in his journal: ‘ Deo gratias pro itinere feliciter 
peracto.” Descended from ‘ancestors who were celebrated as 
makers of * Durnford’s London pins,’ his father was a clergyman 
who was for a time in spiritual charge of Chilbolton. The 
boy was sent to a preparatory school at Epsom and afterwards 
trained at home, with the help of letters from Dr, Goddard, late 
headmaster of Winchester. Bailing to, obtain a scholarship at 
Winchester, he was more fortunate at Eton, where he was elected 
King’s Scholar in 1814. He soon grew to be a favourite with 
Keate, whose daughter he afterwards married, and on leaving 
school became a Berkshire Demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Here he found Routh as President; and a man who 
died in 1895 was for more than forty-two years intimate 
with a man who was born in 1755. A brilliant Oxford career 
culminated in a viva. voce which attracted crowds to the Schools, 
a First Class, and a Fellowship at. Magdalen. He returned to 
Eton as ‘ private tutor’ to the eldest son of Lord Suffield, who 
afterwards presented him tothe Lancashire rectory of Middle- 
ton ; and he remembered adyising an Eton boy, W, i, Gladstone, 
on leaving school for college, ‘ Above all, don’t neglect Homer.’ 
Before ordination he found time to gratify his taste for natural 
history, and to acquire an exceptional acquaintance with 
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‘From 1835 to 1870 Dr. Durnford was the active rector of 
Middleton—the middle town between Manchester and Rochdale. 
Here he restored the fine parish church, built district churches 
and schools, and discussed and mastered labour questions, at a 
time when few among the clergy showed. any interest in them. 
He won the regard and affection of his rough parishioners, 
became a leader in all public work throughout the diocese 
and a prominent personage in’ the York Convocation, gained as 
few clergymen did—the link was in part that of scholarship— 
the warm friendship of Prince Lee, and was in general opinion 
marked out as his successor. For five and thirty years this 
busy life went on, It was more than sufficient to occupy the 
thoughts and energies of any ordinary man, but Dr. Durnford 
found relaxation in the study of ancient and modern literatures, 
and in that of botany and of country life. 

From 1870 to 1895 Dr. Durnford was Bishop of Chichester. 
His Primary Charge struck the keynote of his episcopal 
work 

*My experience, not of short duration nor of limited extent, has 
been in that very field of pastoral work which the Great Shepherd 
has called you to cultivate. I know the labours, the trials, the 
difficulties, the disappointments, and, I may add, the comforts which 


wait upon the wa ef a parochial clergyman. Therefore, amon 

many disadvantages, I have this qualification for my office—that 

can truly sympathise with you all; and I would fain give to 
all, according to my poor ability, counsel, help, support, 
encouragement.’ 


In this spirit, for a quarter of a century, though he was thought 
too old when he was appointed, he went in and out among his 
people with a vigour which youth might envy, and won and 
maintained the affection of his southern diocese ‘as he had that 
of his northern parish. His speeches in Convocation, his 
letters on important ecclesiastical and liturgical questions, his 
et counsel to his people, lay as well as cleric, all tell of 

e ripe and full knowledge which long pastoral experience 
alone can give; and, after all, it is knowledge of life and 
not merely scholastic theory which commands confidence and 
promotes edification. With all this practical wisdom and 
activity there was combined and continued to extreme old 
age the brilliancy and width of scholarship which had marked 
the earlier career. It is no less a distinguished ‘scholar than 
the present Bishop of Oxford who says of him:— = = 

‘Looking at it all round, I have al regarded him as one of 
the most remarkably gifted men the 
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most. In every function, in every department, in wey relation, 
without any faltering or falling back, or being weakened by age or 
weariness, he was always ready, always judicious, always fully 
informed, always full of sympathy. ... . He was a brilliant scholar, 
and I do not ‘a whether there was any subject upon which he 
could not, on the spur of the moment, have given you a Latin, a 
Greek, or an Italian quotation. .... But perhaps the most remark- 
able point was the intense devotion of all his gifts and faculties to 
his diocesan work, in which he never flagged and never showed any 
defect of judgment. To the very last day of his life, and I believe 
to the very last moment, he was thinking about and working for 
those connected with him in his work.’ 


During the latter half of the period that Durnford spent in 
his busy Lancashire parish another scholar, at least equally full 
and exact, if from his natural reserve less apparently brilliant, 
was deepening his thought in a small country parish in 
Somersetshire, where he tended his simple flock with loving 
care and with food which others have since been glad to 
appropriate,* and whence he guided the thoughts of a wider 
and a cultured public through the pages of the ‘ Guardian,’ the 
‘British Critic,’ and the ‘Christian Remembrancer.’ But 
Richard William Church had given full proof of his powers 
long before the ministry at Whatley. Born at Lisbon in 1815 
in a family of Quaker origin, spending his early years chiefly 
in Italy, where he laid the foundation of his mastery of the 
Italian language and his insight into Italian thought, brought 
by a widowed mother to England when thirteen years old, 
trained like his friend Newman in evangelical principles, he 
was sent in 1833 to the evangelical Oxford college, Wadham. 
Like Benson, he profited by the discipline of poverty, and such 
was his humility that he found comfort in the thought—with 
which Marriott kindly supplied him—that Classes were not of 
much account and that a Third was a good place. A brilliant 
First disclosed to him a new vista—a fellowship at Balliol or 
Oriel was open to one born abroad—and in 1838 he was 
elected at Oriel, Mark Pattison being one of the defeated 
candidates. He was now in the vortex of the Oxford Movement, 
of which he long after wrote an account, marked as strongly 
by fairness and a subtle sense of humour as by delicacy, insight, 
and reverence.t But while he learned from that movement the 
principles of Churchmanship which with courageous fidelity he 
maintained throughout life, his gentle reasonableness saved him 
from shipwreck, as it afterwards saved him from the danger of 
extremes. The famous ‘ Nobis Procuratoribus non placet’ 


° ‘ Village Sermons,’ 1892. t ‘The Oxford Movement,’ 1891. 
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1845, which prevented the condemnation of Tract No. 90, though 

nounced by Guillemard as Senior Proctor, was attributed to 
Eharch, the Junior Proctor, and was welcomed on all sides, and 
by men so different as Gladstone and Stanley and Jowett. 

This is the man who spent nearly twenty happy years of the 
best part of life in his little parish of some three hundred 
people, ten miles from a railway station, until in 1871 he 
reluctantly obeyed Mr. Gladstone’s summons to the great centre 
of the life of the Anglican communion, the Deanery of St. Paul’s. 
‘You must excuse me for a while,’ he wrote, some time after 
his appointment, to a friend who had asked him to give an 
address, ‘my country brains are still addled by the hum of this 
great city.’ And this is the man who with his Chapter did 
so much to instil new life into the cathedral church of the 
metropolis, and filled his high office with so much dignity and 
power that probably only failure of health prevented his being 
placed in the chair of St. Augustine. , 

This is not the place to estimate the work of Dean Church ; 
and the preface to the modest story of his life tells of a waking 
dream which may well stay the hand of criticism. 

‘I often have a kind of waking dream,’ he wrote to his son-in-law, 
‘up one road, the image of a man decked and adorned as if for a 
triumph, carried up by rejoicing and exulting friends, who praise 
his goodness and achievements; and, on the other road, turned back 
to back to it, there is the very man himself, in sordid and squalid 
apparel, surrounded not by friends but by ministers of justice, and 
going on, while his friends are exulting, to his certain and perhaps 
awful judgment. That vision rises when I hear, not just and 
conscientious endeavours to make out a man’s character, but when I 
hear the loose things that are said—often in kindness and love—of 
those beyond the grave.’ 


Our present purpose is rather to illustrate from such a life 
the subject of this article, which is the variety and width of 
culture to be found—often in remote corners and out-of-the-way 
places—among the clergy of our national Church. But for 
what men call an accident, Mr. Church might have continued 
his pleasant country life at Whatley to the end of his days. 
Other instances of Mr. Gladstone’s happy exercise of patronage 
occurred about the same time in the persons of Fraser, who was 
summoned from Ufton to the see of Manchester, and James 
Mozley, who was made Professor of Divinity at Oxford. A 
striking example of a life lived and ended in a small country 
charge is that of another Oriel Fellow—certainly not the least 
brilliant of the group—John Keble. Archbishop Tait is 
- reported to have said of a friend who spoke to him as he 
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crossed Westminster Bridge : ‘I once ed a Balliol living, 


Bali 
and the next day changed my mind. Thatman took it. But 
for the change, I might now. have been the happy of a 
country parish and he Archbishop of vepcerberys _ How slight 
the apparent difference between the man called to high office 
and the man left in obscurity! How happy the Church which 
possesses such areserve of strength] = 

The biographer of Dean Goulburn is clearly of opinion that 
he missed the path of advancement—however little he cared to 
walk in it—when he declined the rectory of St. James’s, 
Westminster, which was offered to him by Lord Aberdeen in 
succession to Bishop Jackson of Lincoln. If he had taken it, 
he would probably have become a bishop, and we might have 
had three headmasters of Rugby successively Archbishops of 
Canterbury, an arrangement which would obviously have been 
more in accord with Mr. Berdmore Compton’s judgment than 
that the middle place should have been taken by Benson, the 
youngest of Dr. Goulburn’s assistant masters. A saying 
attributed to Sergeant Goulburn, who lived to see his son 
Dean of Norwich, shows perhaps more worldly wisdom :—‘ My 
boy is headmaster of Rugby; if he succeeds he will be a 
bishop, if he fails he will be a dean’—for it can hardly be said, 
in spite of his very high merits, that Goulburn was quite in 
his place as successor to Arnold and Tait; and he probably 
owed his appointment to the fact that Lake was his only 
formidable rival. 

That Goulburn might have proved to be a successful school- 
master under conditions other than those of Rugby is more 
than probable. An Etonian of unusual. promise, a’ Balliol 
Scholar when only sixteen, a distinguished First, a Fellow of 
Merton, recognised as among the most brilliant of an‘exception- 


‘ally brilliant set, he had most if not all of the essential 


qualifications. But no one can have known the man or have 
read Mr. Berdmore Compton’s short ‘ Memoir’ without feeling 
that his whole bent was to the more distinctly pastoral and 
devotional life in which he afterwards attained such eminence, 
Ordained on his fellowship, he became three years later vicar 
of Holywell, where he made his mark as a preacher, though his 
straiter evangelical friends began to think him not quite 
faithful. When he left Rugby he left behind him a memory 
which his successor, Dr, Temple, afterwards enshrined in the 
following words ;— 

_§ When: he went away there were not a few who loved him well; 
and since that time. not a few have learnt to look; back upon tho 
teaching that he gave them with deep gratitude that so true and © 
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really heavenly-minded a man should have once taken such a part in 
influencing their lives.’ ‘ 

Going from Rugby in 1857 to Quebec Chapel, and accepting 
St. John’s, Paddington, two years later, he was for nine years 
one of the most prominent of the London clergy, and one whose 
ministry attracted and retained a large and cultured congregation. 
Becoming Dean of Norwich in 1866, he was for twenty-three 

ears a leader of those to whom we owe the revival of cathedral 
life and work. Generous himself, he encouraged generosity in 
others ; and the work of restoration kept pace with the davaleg. 
ment of his ideas of the cathedral system, which were ‘that the 
cathedral was to afford a home in the diocese for communion 
with God in public worship, for the cultivation of the highest 
forms of worship (as by musical expression), for contemplative 
thought on the things of God in an unhurried serene atmo- 
sphere, for quiet unhurried theological study.’ 

But Dean Goulburn will be best remembered for his works 
on nehagions subjects. The Bampton Lectures of 1850, on 
‘The Resurrection of the Body,’ delivered during the Rugby 
period, had the usual fate of such a course, though, like 
many of that unequalled series, they fully deserved a better; 
_ but the * Thoughts on Personal Religion’ touched the hearts 
of many readers, not only in all sections of the Church of 
England, but outside it, Dr. Goulburn was essentially a gifted 
and cultured clergyman, earnest, devoted, loving, and beloved. 
It was characteristic of his courage to resign his Select 
Preachership, as a protest against his old friend Stanley being 
appointed to the same office; it was characteristic of his truly 
religious spirit to preach a funeral sermon in Norwich on 
Stanley’s death, and to write of him, ‘ Poor dear little fellow, 
I was really very fond of him, and cannot bear to hear what he 
said ‘and did, little as I could concur in it, taken in malam 
partem.’ It was characteristic too of Stanley to write as follows 
in reply to a letter from Goulburn telling him of his protest :— 


‘Many thanks for your kind letter, kind and cordial as always. 
You may be assured that the differences of opinion, which we have 
discussed ever since the days when we travelled together from 
Geneva to Athens, have never diminished my regard for you, and, I 
trust, never will,’ 


The man who was responsible for the ‘appointment of Stanley 
as Select Preacher was Henry George Liddell, then Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. A member on his 
father’s side of the house of Ravensworth, and on his mother’s 
of that of Strathmore, educated at Charterhouse and at Christ 
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Church, nominated a Student in the same batch with Scott, 
with whom he was to be so closely allied in work, he gained 
in 1833 a Double First, and in due course was appa 
tutor. Among his first pupils were J. C. Ryle, afterwards 
Bishop of Liverpool, Charles T. Newton, Henry W. Acland, 
and ris, afterwards Earl of Wemyss. What his concep- 
tion of the office of tutor was appears from a letter to his 
mother in 1836 :— 

‘ Believe me, I should only be obeying my inclination if I were to 
stay the greater part of the Long Vacation at home. But I must 
fairly tell you, it appears to me incompatible with my office in this 

lace so todo. I have much, very much, to learn to qualify myself 
or the fit discharge of my tutorial duties, and the only opportunity 
I have to make up deficiencies is during the vacations.’ 


What another thought of him, from without, may be seen 
from the following passage from Ruskin’s ‘ Preterita ’ :— 


‘ There was one tutor, however, out of my sphere, who reached my 
ideal, but disappointed my hope then—as perhaps his own since—a 
man sorrowfully under the dominion of the Greek dvdyxy—the 
present Dean. He was, and is, one of the rarest types of nobly- 
agen Englishmen, but I fancy it was his adverse star that made 


im an Englishman at all—the prosaic and practical element in him 
having prevailed over the sensitive one. He was the only man in 
Oxford among the masters of my day who knew anything of art; 
and his keen saying of Turner that “he had got hold of a false 
ideal ” would have been infinitely helpful to me at that time had he 
explained and enforced it. But I suppose he did not see enough in 
me to make him take trouble with me; and, what was much more 
serious, he saw not enough in himself to take trouble, in that field, 
with himself.’ * 

The veil is lifted from the man’s inmost being in his letters to 
his parents, from one of which the following words are taken :— 


‘I have read your memoir of our beloved, not with dry eyes—not 
with dry eyes. I would set my seal to the truth of every word of it. 
No parent’s fondness could exalt or magnify the gentle unassuming 
virtues of that bright and lovely creature. .. . And earnestly did I 
raise my mind in prayer, while I kneeled this day before the Bishop, 
that I might by God’s Holy Spirit be enabled so to purify myself 
here on earth, and so exalt my being while I am left here, that I may 
be able of a truth “to put on Christ,” and be made meet to see her 
once more face to face, and to dwell with her never more to part.’ 


To have a right impression of Dean Liddell we must grasp, 
on the one hand, his artistic temperament, which, if it had been 


* © Proterita,’ xi, pp. 374-5. 
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cultivated, might have made him as great in the realm of art as 
he became in that of scholarship; and, on the other, the 
loving nature and deeply religious spirit which underlay a 
manner apparently reserved and austere. These elements made 
themselves felt in his sermons, which those who heard them 
have not forgotten, or ceased to desire—alas! in vain—to 
They would have equipped a devoted parish priest ; 
bat his life was to be moulded on other lines. He soon 
became Public Examiner, Select Preacher, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Chaplain to Prince Albert, Whitehall Preacher, 
and he filled each office with distinction ; but on his engage- 
ment to be married the Oxford life was for a time closed. 
He wrote of himself at this time :— 


‘Be not ambitious, desire not high place for me. We shall be far 
happier in a private station with a competency than with dignity and 
wealth. I feel it to be so from the bottom of my heart. Cares, 
occupation, troubles, business, all sorts of a ° will interfere with 
the placid and happy enjoyments of life. . . . om, contentment, 
sufficiency, that is what we want. More than this is “vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” 


But he was not born for obscurity. The headmastership of 
Westminster led to the Deanery of Christ Church. Just then the 
old was everywhere giving way to the new. In the School, the 
‘House,’ the University, it fell to the lot of Liddell to be an 
educational reformer; and it is only those who are old enough 
to know what the School and the ‘House’ and Oxford were 
who can appreciate the difficulty and delicacy of the tasks 
which lay before him. He happily brought to them singular 
gifts and unsparing devotion; and his biographer, himself 
a Westminster boy and a loyal son of the House, is able to 
conclude a comparison of Dean Liddell with other great 
Deans of Christ Church—with Aldrich and Atterbury, with 
Cyril Jackson and Gaisford—in these well-weighed words :— 


‘Assuredly it may be asserted that as his term of office was 
unequalled in duration, so it was unequalled in importance. He 
witnessed and guided the transition from the old to the new Christ 
Church ; and has left a lasting memory of a rule marked by august 
dignity, by strenuous labours, and, above all, by dauntless equity.’ 


For more than sixty years of his life, during many of them 
with the co-operation of Scott, but in the later years alone— 
Liddell was constantly engaged on successive editions of the 
‘ Greek-English Lexicon,’ which Mr. Gladstone thought would 
hand down his name and fame beyond that of any Prime 
Minister of England. Originally based upon the dictionary 
Vol. 191.—No. 382. 24 
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of Passow, and bearing his name on the title-page of the: first 
three editions, it grew, by constant and thorough revisions, into 
an independent work, and may now be said, without question, 
to be in its own sphere unequalled by any Greek dictionary in 
this or any other country. = 

It is natural to-pass from Oxford to Cambridge, from the 
Deanery of Christ Church to the Deanery of Ely. © For 
twenty-two of the thirty-six years of Liddell’s reign over 
the House, Charles Merivale presided over the church of 
St. Etheldreda. He was nominated by Mr. Gladstone in 1869, 
and died at the close of 1893. His ‘ Autobiography ’—com- 
menced on the eve of his sixty-fourth birthday, in 1872, and 
concluded in 1880—was intended for the younger members of 
his own family, and is brought down only to his ordination in 
1833, with a historico-prophetic glance at his marriage, which 
took place in 1850. It gives interesting pictures of the London 
of the period ; of his father, who was then a:struggling barrister, 
and withal a literary man, including in‘his circle Dr. Parr, 
John Murray (the second), the elder Disraeli, Edmund Kean, 
and the old college friends Denman, Shadwell, and Horner; of 
his distinguished brother Herman,* and his Unitarian grand- 
father Merivale. He describes his own Harrow, life under 
Butler and in the house of his uncle Harry Drury ; he tells us 
of the school eleven, which included Charles Wordsworth, 
Francis and Richard Trench, and himself; of Manning, who 
was about the same age, but rather lower in the school and. 
‘a mightily affected boy’; and—pro pudor—cards and ‘ occa- 
sional toddy ’ in the sixth. ' 

An offer of a writership by an East India Director removed 
the boy to Haileybury, but he shrank from India when the time 
came, and his place was given to the future Lord Lawrence— 
‘And thus it was that I saved India.’ Thought too old to 
follow his brother to Oxford, he was sent to St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge. In the Lady Margaret boat he sat behind Trench, 
Snow (afterwards Strahan), William and George Selwyn, and 
Paley ; and of these Snow, George Selwyn, and himself rowed 
in the first University race in 1829. Just after the race he, 
won two medals for Latin verse; and he recited for Tennyson 
—who was ‘too shy or too proud ’—the prize poem on Timbuctoo. 
After many frights about his degree, he at the end worked hard 
and came out a Senior Optime and Fourth Classic, and was 
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1833. He became one of the ‘ Apostles,’ to whom he applies 
the lines— 
‘ Witty as youthful poets in their wine ; 
Bold as mins at a feast; and kind 
As virgins that were ne’er beguiled with love,’ 


and whose lucubrations he illustrates by the saying of Kemble, 
one of the elect: ‘The world is one great thought, and I am 
thinking it.’ Among the brotherhood in his time may be 
mentioned R. C. Trench, J. M. Kemble, James Spedding, 
W. H. Thompson, Henry Alford, Francis Garden, Monckton 
Milnes, Arthur Hallam, Alfred Tennyson, G. S. Venables, 
Edmund and Henry Lushington, J. W. Blakesley, F. D. 
Maurice, W. B. Donne, John Sterling, Charles and Arthur 
Buller, Edward Horsman, Spencer Walpole, Stephen Spring 
Rice, W. Christie, Frederick Pollock, and with not a few 
of these he formed close and_ life-long friendships. In June 
1833 Merivale was ordained, on his fellowship, having 
satisfied himself that episcopacy was the most ancient 
and general form of Christian policy; but, true to his early 
training, he ‘never denied the name of a Christian Church 
to any communion of believers in the divine origin of 
Christianity.’ 

The remainder of the bulky volume before us is mainly 
occupied by a series of letters from and to Merivale, covering a 
period of nearly seventy years. Among his correspondents 
were Alford, Bodham Donne, the Freres, Lake, E, C. Lowe, 
W. H. Thompson, and Charles and Christopher Wordsworth, 
Merivale’s own letters are always, his friends’ are very often, 
excellent reading. One from Arthur Hallam bids Merivale— 


*to call upon Mr. Moxon, 64 New Bond Street, introducing yourself 
under shelter of my name and Alfred’s, and to pop the question to 
him,“ What do you pay your regular contributors? What will 
you pay Alfred Tennyson for monthly contributions?” Also, while 
your hand is in, to ask whether, if Alfred was to get a new volume 
ready to be published next season, Moxon would give him anything 
for the copyright, and, if anything, what. You might dexterously 
throw in that I have a promise that any article I might write should 
be admitted either in the “ Edinburgh ” or the “ Quarterly,” and that I 
could therefore vouch for the books being reviewed in one or both. 
.. . I suspect Moxon will fight shy.’ t 


This is from Merivale. to Dean Lake, anent Cambridge and 
the examination of women :—_ 
‘I think if Bishop Butler were alive he would ask his chaplain, 


“ Sir, have you ever considered whether a University can go mad?”’ 
2a 2 
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This on withdrawing from the Revision Committee :— 

‘I had come to translate the New Testament, not to construe it. 
It also occurred to me that, with all their Greek, my colleagues knew 
Bil. very little English.” 

Se This is to the Master of Trinity, on a brass tablet to Jarrett, 
Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Ely :— : 

‘Fancy my disgust at a mistake I find in it. I had said, “ Ling. 

Hebr. lectoris apud Cant. regii prius Arabicae ibidem professoris 


Qa 
— 


i regii,” and the wretched wag has engraved it pejus for prius. . . 

a but the language is so little understood here that perhaps it will not 

Sai be found out. The worst is that poor Jarrett’s Arabic was better, 
ah not worse than his Hebrew.’ 


ay) This in 1848 :— 

a's ‘There is a strong idea that Thirlwall is to be the Archbishop. If 
i A 80, I shall expect a history of Rome to elevate me to an archdeaconry.’ 
i It was not, however, the work of an archdeacon, but the 
Hi literary ease of a dean which Merivale set before himself and 
MN to which he attained. After obtaining his fellowship he made 
his mark as Select Preacher in Cambridge and Whitehall 
Preacher in London, was Boyle Lecturer and Chaplain to the 
Speaker, declined Mr. Gladstone’s offer of the chair of Modern 
History in 1869, as inconsistent with his parochial and literary 
work, and two months later accepted the Deanery of Ely. 

It is said that Merivale’s text when preaching before the 
University after his appointment to the Bicindis was, ‘ Hence- 
forth let no man trouble me’: it is more certain that on a 
copy of the Cathedral Bill, brought in by Bishop Harvey 
Goodwin, was written in Merivale’s characteristic hand, ‘ Latet 
anguis in Harvey.’ He was out of sympathy with some sides 
of modern churchmanship, which he thought fussy, but he 
faithfully discharged the duties of every office which he filled. 
He found that the care of a great cathedral was no light burden, 
but from this, while his strength lasted, he never shrank. His 
4 ‘n body fitly rests by the side of his old friends, Dean Peacock and 
; ‘id William Selwyn, and his monument bears this striking inscrip- 
j : tion from the pen of his friend the present Master of Trinity :— 
IN’ MEMORY OF 

CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D, D.O.L. 

{ ae. 4 HISTORIAN OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE, 


AND FOR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 
id DEAN OF THIS CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 
me 2) SPRUNG FROM A FAMILY OF SCHOLARS, 
By a HIMSELF RICH IN LEARNING, 
CAUSTIC IN WIT, 


4 JUST, WISE, TENDER, MAGNANIMOUS, 
uf NE WON AT EACH STAGE OF A LONG AND TRANQUIL LIFE 
HONOUR, CONFIDENCE, AND LOVE. 


Nh 
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But the prince of literary deans of the nineteenth century was 
Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s, who is described by 
his friend and possible rival, the late Dean of Westminster, as 
‘the unquestioned patriarch of English literature.’ * His Life 
comes last on our list because his son’s ‘ Biographical Sketch’ 
is fresh from the printing press, but it takes us back to the 
beginning of the century, and links the present generation with 
Byron and Scott, with Coleridge and Wordsworth, with 
Hallam and Macaulay, with Rogers and Sydney Smith, with 
Charles and Fanny Kemble, with Mrs, Siddons and Miss 
O'Neill. ‘Fazio’ and ‘Samor’ are now unknown names, and 
rare are present-day readers of the ‘Fall of Jerusalem,’ the 
‘Martyr of Antioch,’ and ‘ Belshazzar.’ Not a few think of 
Milman as author of the great ‘ History of Latin Christianity,’ 
or as a Quarterly reviewer, and forget that the Church owes to 
his devotional spirit the hymns, ‘ Ride on! ride on in majesty,’ 
‘When our heads are bowed with woe,’ and ‘ Brother, thou art 
gone before us.’ The unsurpassed prize poem, ‘ Apollo Bel- 
vedere ’—‘ Too fair to worship, too divine to love ’—is still 
remembered, but the appeal to the All-Merciful, ‘For thou 
wert born of woman,’ which has been not unworthily placed 
beside Milton’s ‘ Ode on the Nativity,’ is buried in a religious 
drama, which it is not now the fashion to read. Perhaps these 
days of dainty editions may again place in our drawing-rooms 
copies of Milman’s chief poetical works ; they would assuredly 
be of more value than much that is now found there. Our 
libraries must at any rate contain some of the historical works ; 
for though other well-equipped labourers have followed in the 
same field, the ‘ Latin Christianity,’ which has supplied materials 
for many, has been eclipsed by none. 

The monument erected to the memory of Milman in his 
church of St. Paul by public subscription describes him as 
‘Pastor, Poeta, Historicus, Theologus’; and it is this com- 
bination and this order that make him so remarkable an 
example of the characters which this article is intended to 
illustrate. With an exceptionally brilliant career at Eton and 
at Oxford, winner of the Newdigate, the Latin Verse, the 
English and Latin Essays, a Classical First, Fellow of his 
college, Select Preacher, Professor of Poetry, Bampton Lec- 
turer, member of ‘The Club,’ Professor of Ancient Literature 
to the Royal Academy, Correspondant de |’Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques de |’Institut Impérial de France, 
he was primarily a clergyman of the English Church. First as 


* Stanley, in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ 19, 177. 
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ish priest, then as Dean of St. Paul’s, he spent more than 
half a century in its ministry ; and while the literary works of 
this long period might well have constituted the erga ofa life 
wholly occupied in them, they were but the parerga of a devoted 

tor. 

Of the fifteen years which he spent at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, we are told that— 


*To all his literary and other avocations was added, with the first 
claim upon his attention, the care of a vast parish, of which the western 
boundary-stone must be sought in the centre of Kensington Gardens, 
and which comprised within its limits some of the worst and most 
notoriously infamous streets and alleys that had clustered about the 
ancient sanctuary ’ ; 


and it is well known that as Chairman of the United Vestry of 
St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, he took the labouring oar in the 
great scheme of the Westminster Improvement Commissioners. 
Little wonder then that on receiving the offer of the Deanery 
of St. Paul’s a sigh of relief escaped his lips: ‘ Thank 
goodness ; no more vestries!’ or that he delighted in a house 
originally built by Radulf de Diceto in the time of Richard I, 
and rebuilt by Sancroft. The time for the full revival of 
Church life and work had not come; but Milman was the Dean 
who heartily co-operated with Bishop Tait in establishing the 


evening services for the people, who carried out Wren’s plan 
for an uninterrupted view from end to end of the Cathedral, by 
removing the choir screen, and who, writing to the Bishop 
about the evening services, proceeded— ; 

‘to develope his further views for the decoration and completion of 
the interior, so that the Cathedral might be made within worthy of 
its exterior grandeur and beauty.’ ; 


One turns naturally to a man who was for so long a period 
a ‘hard-working parish priest,’ and also the historian of ‘ Latin 
Christianity,’ for light and guidance in present-day difficulties. 
We find him out of all sympathy with modern so-called 
ritualism, and writing, thirty years ago :— 

‘ As for the Ritualists, argument is thrown away upon them ; and 
they are too serious for ridicule, or else one almost longs for a page 
or two of pot old Sydney. .. . It is certainly curious, as far as 
my narrow knowledge extends, that there does not seem one man of 
real power or eminence among them. It isa sect, as far as I can see, 
without leaders or heads. How different from the Oxford Movement, 
with Newman, Pusey, Manning, Oakeley, Faber—very different men, 
but all with some pretensions to distinction.’ 
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He records, too, with obvious approval a letter of Blomfield’s 
to-one of his refractory clergy who quoted St, Ambrose as his 
authority ; ‘Sir,—St. Ambrose was not Bishop of London, and I 

‘I am the last learned man in the Church,’ he is reported once to 
have said. ‘Good parish priests, good men of business, with a fair 
knowledge of books and men, these there will be plenty of; no 
sinecurists ; hard-working pastors, but not learned—indeed, there is - 
hardly room for the article.’* 

That this is the language of playful exaggeration is obvious. 
To prove that it is so we need not go beyond the later Deans 
and Canons of St, Paul’s or the names at the head of this article; 
but it indicates a real danger. ‘I am a High Churchman,’ 
a thoughtful layman is reported to have said, amid loud cheers, 
to the students of a theological college ; ‘but, he added, and 
not a single cheer followed, ‘I belong to a period of High 
Churchmanship when men had not yet given over reading and 
thinking.’ 

No one has pressed the need of a cultured clergy more strongly 
than Archbishop Benson, who said, for instance, in an address 
to the clergy of Canterbury Cathedral :— 

‘The absence of preliminary general education on the broad basis 
of school and college makes these odd and ineffective beings what 
they are. . . . No danger could be greater. to the usefulness of the 
clergy in this country than that they should be uncultivated men 
with @ mere seminary training, whether it were short or long.’ t 


But it may perhaps be doubted whether any one has done more 
to swell the ranks of the seminarists than he did by the vigour 
which he threw into’ the ‘Schole Cancellarii’ both at Lincoln 
and at Truro. His brother Bishop of Durham showed a 
deeper knowledge of the real needs of the Church when he 
established a school of the prophets, all of whom were graduates 
and many of whom had given previous evidence of advanced 
scholarship. 

We cannot here discuss with any fulness the methods by which 
this danger is to be avoided, but two reflections follow naturally 
from our present subject. One is that all the eminent men of 
whom we have been thinking were indebted to the liberality 
of founders and benefactors; some of them could not have gone 
to the university without such help. Had it not been for the 
endowments ofi Trinity, the English epi te would hardly 


have been adorned by Benson or Lightfoot. And yet the richest 


* «Fraser's Magazine,’ 78,795: + ‘Fishers of Men,’ pp. 64-5, 
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Church in Christendom is content to live for the most part 
on the gifts of the remote past, which even in their fulness were 
never adequate to her needs, and are now lamentably out of all 
er to them. The half-educated teacher is a source of 

anger to Church and State: the safeguard against fanaticism 
is culture and knowledge. The other reflection is that 
the men of whom we have been thinking belonged to widely 
different schools of thought. A national Church must necessarily 
be a comprehensive Church, and the rulers and teachers of a 
national Church must be in the forefront of all that is truest, 
noblest, best, not only in the Church but also in the nation. 
Leaders in doctrine and in life, they must not fall behind in 
science or in literature, in polity or in art, in knowledge of the 
great past, in influence over the greater present. One of the 
characteristic glories of the English Church is that her clergy 
have been and are Churchmen, Scholars, and Gentlemen. 

We have occupied so many of our and they have 
proved all too few—with the facts of the lives before us that we 
can only glance at the very different moulds in which these 
facts have taken shape ; and yet they are an interesting study in 
biographical methods. 

Archbishop Benson’s ‘ Life’ is an example of the excellences 
and of the defects of a filial biography of a literary father from 
the hands of a literary son. It was apparently intended from 
the first that the ‘ Life’ should be written, and from schooldays 
onwards letters were preserved and diaries kept with this object. 
The son had thus a great mass of material to deal with, That 
he treats it with all the skill and finish of an accomplished 
writer follows from the fact that he is Mr. Arthur Benson. But 
still the burden of material is too heavy, and is made heavier by 
contributions from many other sources. If Mr. Benson were 
asked why he inserted this trifling poem or that hurriedly 
written letter or private entry from a journal, he would perhaps 
reply, as another filial biographer of a bishop—in many 
respects resembling the Archbishop—is said to have done, ‘ You 
should see what I have left out.’ But he is too near to perceive 
how things differ in relative importance. The minute gene- 
alogy, looking like a separate tractate, the portraits of ancestors, 
the portraits of the Archbishop himself at different stages of life, 
the pictures of the various places in which the Archbishop lived 
—all these are concessions to the curiosity of a public whose sense 
of the dignity of reserve has been ruined by ‘ character sketches’ 
and ‘ celebrities at home’ ; while the estimates written by different 
friends at different periods of life, and naturally tending to 
become panegyrics, are, after all, studies, and do not ea 
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pant It is impossible to avoid the feeling that in this large 

k—the ‘ Life’ contains nearly fifteen hundred closely-printed 

the artist, though one of exceptional powers, does not 

give us a really great ——— Mr. Benson must have read the 
g 


remarks on human judgments which we have quoted from Dean 
Church, and his classical memory must have retained a 
on letters from a prince of letter-writers which might 
ave shortened this ‘ Life’ by many pages: ‘Quam multa joca 
solent esse in epistolis quae, prolata si sint, inepta videantur : 
quam multa seria neque tamen ullo modo divulganda.’ But 
if there are many pages which might have been omitted without 
loss to the reader, there are many more which throw much 
light, not only on the development of a truly great character 
and the beauty of an ideal family life, but also upon the history 
of the Church in this generation. The seventh and eleventh 
chapters of the second volume, which deal with the Lincoln 
Trial and the attempted rapprochement with Rome, are so full of 
interest that a separate issue of them would be a public boon. 

Mr. Benson is much too true an artist to forget that even a 
saint cannot be painted without shadows, but his determination 
to avoid the temptation natural to a son leads him now and 
then to give undue prominence to a shadow which should be 
barely indicated. Little infirmities of temper and positiveness 
—especially when in the wrong—are not unknown in school- 
masters, and are said to have been inherited by more than one 
of Prince Lee’s pupils. A tendency to inaccuracy is always 
the accompaniment of a nature emotional and imaginative, as 
Benson’s was; but there was more truth in his imagination 
than in a whole series of mathematical tables. Little foibles 
about dress and personal appearance are the things which make 
a man not a hero to his valet; but it is only to his valet that 
he is not a hero. Still, when the Dean Hook of the future 
writes the Lives of the later Archbishops of Canterbury, he 
will assuredly assign a place of high honour among them to 
Edward White Benson, and he will owe a debt of gratitude to 
his biographer for the abundance of materials out of which 
to construct his work. 

If we think the Archbishop’s ‘ Life’ suffers from excess of 
material, this is certainly not the case with that of Bishop 
Durnford, who had long outlived his early friends and seems to 
have preserved no journal. His papers were fortunately placed 
in the experienced hands of the present Dean of Winchester, 
who edited the early chapters, written by the as sons, 
and who also had the advantage of help from the President 
of Magdalen, rightly proud of the Nestor of his college. A 
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series of letters and addresses on important ecclesiastical ques- 
tions forms the main substance of the work, which gives in 
moderate compass a striking portrait of a very remarkable 
figure. 

“OF the deans in our group two are happily allowed to tell 
the story of their own lives in a series of letters which are 
in each case edited by the loving hand of a daughter. Merivale 
wrote the brief biography of his own earlier years, intending it 
for his family only, but a wider public is greatly indebted to 
the literary judgment which has made it now generally acces- 
sible. The story of Church’s early years is told with much 
simple beauty by his daughter, and Canon Scott Holland has 
furnished a sketch of the work at St. Paul’s. One could 
perhaps have wished for more of the Oxford Movement, without 
that suppression of Church himself which characterises his 
posthumous work on it. Dr. Milman had a difficult task in 
presenting his father’s life to a generation which has grown 
up under different conditions of ecclesiastical work and thought, 
and to which many of the Dean’s writings are unknown; but he 
has succeeded in presenting an eminently interesting record, 
though one perhaps unduly weighted with family details. 
Mr. Berdmore Compton’s ‘ Memoir’ of his friend Dean Goulburn 
has at least the nth of brevity; and for brevity in biography 


the Dean’s own authority is quoted :— 
People will not tolerate lengthy biographies . . . . John Burgon’s 


‘ Lives of Twelve Good Men’ marked a stage of public thought on 
the subject of biographies, Make it as short as you please.’ 


But we could wish that his biographer had not allowed his 
devotion to his friend to lead him into depreciation of others. 
Short as this sketch is, there are not a few passages through 
which Goulburn himself would certainly have drawn his pen. 
The biographer of Dean Liddell was peculiarly happy in his 
subject, The features of the public life stood out, like those 
of the man, in marked distinctness; the veil of the inner life 
is drawn only enough to disclose the great and tender heart 
that beat beneath a shy reserve which was often read as pride. 
And the subject was peculiarly happy in his biographer. Near 
to him, but not too near—pupil, colleague, friend—he has given 
us, in a single volume, the record of a full and noble life 
extending over eighty-seven years. 
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Anr. IX.—THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
1. ‘Statutes and Regulations made for the University of London 
by the Commissioners appointed under the University of London 
Act, 1898 ; ‘with an accompanying Report. February 1900. 


Saag task entrusted to the distinguished body of Com- 
missioners appointed under the University of London 
Act, 1898, has now been accomplished, Lord Davey, the 
Bishop of London, Sir Owen Roberts, Professor Jebb, Sir 
Michael Foster, Mr. E. H. Busk, and Dr. Thomas Barlow (in 
succession to the late Sir William Roberts), with Mr. Bailey 
Saunders as Secretary, commenced their labours in November 
of that year; and the draft of their Statutes and Regulations, 
having been laid before Parliament, awaits the Royal Assent. 
When the draft becomes law, a long controversy will be ended. 
A scheme will come into operation which in favourable circum- 
stances ought to exercise a beneficent effect upon higher educa- 
tion in this country. The seats of learning and science in 
London will be co-ordinated. They will be grouped round 
an existing centre. They will become parts of a University 
needing only adequate equipment and maintenance to be worthy 
of its position in the capital of the British Empire. 

More than three centuries have elapsed since the first step 
was taken to provide students in London with an opportunity 
of receiving systematic instruction in all the higher branches 
of knowledge. The first step, like every subsequent advance 
in the same direction, encountered serious opposition. When 
Sir Thomas Gresham in 1575 bequeathed his house and garden 
in Bishopsgate to the purposes of education, and endowed 
seven professorships in subjects closely corresponding to those 
taught at the great universities of his day, he found—what 
other educational reformers have also found—that the advance- 
ment of learning often receives the severest checks in the very 
quarters from which support might have been expected. He 
had to overcome the fears that were entertained at Oxford and 
Cambridge that his new foundation would irreparably injure 
the prestige of those ancient homes of learning. Such fears 
were not, indeed, at the time entirely groundless. In little 
more than half a century Gresham, College was spoken of as 
academis# epitome, and it took rank with the great Schools. 
of Divinity and Law which then flourished in London. 
They had all attained so great a reputation that they were 
collectively described as an institution ‘ lacking nothing but a 
common government and the protection of an honourable 
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Chancellor to be placed side by side with older foundations,’ 
The appendix to Stow’s ‘Annals’ (ed. 1615) included these 

laces of study in a detailed account of ‘the three most famous 
Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, and London.’ But for 
instruction in natural science there was, at least in London, 
no organised provision; and in 1661 Abraham Cowley, 
influenced in no small degree by Bacon’s sketch of an 
ideal academy in the ‘New Atlantis,’ suggested that ex- 

rimental philosophy, as he called it, might be advanced 
by the establishment, on the banks of the Thames, of a 
college with twenty resident professors, and such laboratories 
and appliances as might be needed for the investigation of 
nature, This project, however, was too ambitious to have 
any chance of being carried out, even in the age that saw the 
foundation of the Royal Society, It slumbered until the early 
years of the nineteenth century. Another poet then made the 
attempt to promote adequate instruction, not only in science, 
but also in the chief branches of humane learning. In 1825 
Thomas Campbell wrote an open letter to Brougham,* to urge 
the foundation of a University for teaching and examining young 
men of the middle classes in London. His letter gained 
him the support of Zachary Macaulay, Grote, James Mill, 
Tooke, and other men prominent at that time. The sum of 
160,000/. was soon collected, and the institution now known as 
University College, London, was founded in 1826, and opened 
in 1828, with provision for teaching in all the Faculties then 
recognised, except Theology. In the following year, in order 
to meet the objections raised by this deliberate exclusion of the 
religious element, King’s College, London, was established, and 
in 1831 began its career as a place ‘in which instruction in 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity, as the same are inculcated 
by the United Church of England and Ireland, should be for 
ever combined with other branches of useful education.’ 

Efforts were soon made to obtain for University College the 
status of a university and the right to confer degrees. They 
were strongly opposed, not only by Oxford and Cambridge, on 
the ground that a society which was unconnected with the Estab- 
lished Church, and taught no system of religion, had no right to 
confer academical distinction ; but also by the medical colleges 
and schools of London, where the threatened extension of the 
right to grant a medical or surgical qualification was regarded 
with alarm. But the wave of liberal opinion which culminated 
in the Reform Bill of 1832 was favourable to the demand. In 


* Published in the ‘ Times,’ February 9th, 1825. 
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1835 the House of Commons carried by a large majority an 
Address to the Crown, praying for the grant of a Charter to 
University College with the right of conferring degrees, The 
Government of the day, considering the interests of King’s 
College and of other institutions likely to be affected, decided 
to issue two Charters, the one incorporating University College 
and undertaking to incorporate other institutions of the same 
kind which might thereafter be established; the other con- 
stituting a Board of Examiners to be called the University 
of London, with power to admit to graduation students 
educated at University College or King’s College or any other 
institution in London or elsewhere which might, with the 
consent of the Home Secretary, be afterwards named as an 
affiliated college. The first Chancellor of the University thus 
constituted was the Earl of Burlington, father of the present 
Duke of Devonshire; and the first Vice-Chancellor was Sir 
John William Lubbock, father of the present Lord Avebury. 
The Senate was wholly nominated . the Crown. Pro- 
minent among its earliest members was Arnold of Rugby, 
whose endeavours to provide that religious knowledge should 
be an essential factor in the curriculum for a degree in Arts 
met with no success. The affiliated colleges soon came to 
include the chief educational institutions, Nonconformist, 
Roman Catholic, and secular, in the English provinces and in 
Ireland; and for twenty years the University continued to 
impose a course of study, to be pursued in one of these institu- 
tions, as an indispensable yy eo for admission to the 
examinations for degrees. But in the absence of any power on 
the part of the Senate -to visit these institutions or to regulate 
the courses of study pursued, and with the natural tendency of 
the institutions themselves to issue certificates of attendance on 
different conditions of stringency, or to make them a matter of 
form, the connexion between the University and its affiliated 
colleges ceased to have any practical value. In 1858 a new 
Charter was granted, by which, so far as the degrees in Arts 
and Laws were concerned, the exaction of a certificate of 
attendance was abandoned, and the examinations were thrown 
open freely to all students wherever educated, At the same 
time the graduates were admitted as part of the corporate body 
and permitted to assemble in Convocation. In 1867 special 
examinations with special diplomas were instituted for women, 
and in 1878 all the degrees and certificates of proficiency 
which the University was empowered to bestow were made 
accessible to women upon precisely the same conditions as 
applied to men. 
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Such was the origin and such was the general character of 
the University of London, as known to the last and the present 
generations of Englishmen. Its growth in public repute has 
been great and rapid. The number of the students submitting 
themselves to the somewhat severe test of the matriculation 
examination, imposed upon all candidates for admission 
without regard to the nature of the degree to which they might 
ultimately aspire, has increased from about three hundred in 
the year 1858 to upwards of three thousand last’year. Located 
at first in rooms at Somerset House, afterwards at Marlborough 
House, and now for thirty years in its own building at 
Burlington Gardens, the Caivecity soon came to possess a 
peculiar significance. It was distinguished as the centre of 
certain definite tendencies in educational discipline. 

In particular, the University of London participated to 
the full in that renascence of natural science which will 
hereafter be regarded as the main feature of intellectual 
progress in the nineteenth century. It perceived, before any 
other similar body, the advantages which might accrue to science 
from a proper direction and stimulation of scientific study. It 
was the first to recognise that the various branches of that 
study might usefully form a separate department of academic 
activity, and did in themselves constitute a Faculty no less 
coherent in conception or definite in range than the old 
Faculties of Theology, Arts, Law, and Medicine. As the result 
of this recognition it was the first to confer degrees in Science ; 
and hitherto it has demanded an elementary knowledge of that 
subject from all candidates for admission. 

losely allied with what the University of London has done for 
the investigation of nature is the service which it has rendered 
to the advancement of medical knowledge. By the high 
standard which it set up and maintained from the first, the 
University has not only provided an ideal of study and achieve- 
ment for the best students in the medical schools of London 
such as had never been offered to any medical student pre- 
viously ; it has also imparted a vigour and activity to the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, both in London and 
elsewhere, which has been of inestimable value in their 
respective spheres ; nay more, the benefit of its good example 
has been felt both at Oxford and Cambridge, where it bas 
directly affected the character of the examinations in medicine 
and made them much more thorough and comprehensive than 
was previously the case, — 

Nor has the University neglected the literary side of edu- 
cation. It was the first to make the English language and 
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literature a direct and important element in the examinations 
for a degree in Arts. Its services to philology have in this 
respect been remarkable, and here, too, it has set an example 
which has been followed, although tardily, by the older 
universities. Finally, by its reputation not only for severity 
but also for fairness, by the distinction of the men of letters 
and of science whose services it has secured, by the character 
of its matriculation, intermediate, and final examinations, it has 
exercised a great influence upon secondary schools and univer- 
sity colleges throughout the United Kingdom. In the last 
twenty years its operations have had a still larger scope. By 
the freedom which has enabled it to throw open its portals to 
all comers, and to provide facilities for the examination of 
students in all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions, the University 
of London has assumed an Imperial character. 

But, far-reaching and beneficent as has been the influence of 
the University of London, it ‘has hitherto lacked some of the 
most obvious features of a University, as the word has hitherto 
been understood. Critics soon pointed out that the provision for 
higher instruction in London was either inadequate or wanting 
in co-ordination, and that the University was doing nothing to 
provide or organise such instruction. They complained that, 
whatever else the University might be, it was not a confraternity 
of learned men ; that it left no room for any influence on the 
part of teachers; that it divorced examination from teaching, 
and tended to make examination an end in itself and 
the receipt of a certificate the goal of education. They 
contended, further, that the severity of the standard adopted 
for matriculation and for the preliminary examination in 
Science was bearing harshly on the students in the metro- 
politan medical schools; that such students were thereby 
debarred from taking their medical degrees in London, and 
were being compelled in increasing numbers to seek a de 
on easier terms elsewhere. This tendency was alleged to be a 
disadvantage alike to the students themselves, to the University, 
and to the public, inasmuch as the opportunities of clinical 
instruction, offered in London to an extent which no other city 
in the world could approach, were not properly utilised. Finally, 
they urged that the University had never fostered, and by the 
very conditions of its existence could never foster, any esprit de 
corps among its students. 

For nearly twenty years the critics both within and without 
the University continued to criticise. Nothing was done, 

ssibly because most of the critics ignored the circumstances 


in which the University had its origin and the special purpose 
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for which it was constituted. When definite proposals were at 
last made in the direction of changing its character, the different 
interests likely to be affected by the change came into sharp 
conflict. The graduates in Convocation, possessed of degrees 
which stood high in public estimation, were apprehensive that 
the value of their academic distinctions would be lowered under 
any system which permitted of teachers conferring such distinc- 
tions upon their own pupils. The teachers contended that the 
only degrees worth having were those which implied that their 
possessors had pursued a definite curriculum, and had been 
subjected to the direct personal influence of men eminent in the 
various walks of learning. The great educational institutions 
in London and the medical, if not the legal, corporations 
welcomed the prospect of a change, but were by no means 
unanimous as to the lines on which the change ought to proceed. 
A controversy ensued which was as bitter as it was intricate. 
No good purpose would now be served by describing in detail 
the alitgiielanen of the fray. A rapid survey of its chief 
incidents will suffice.* 

Within the University the honour of being the first to make a 
definite move towards its reconstitution rests with the graduates 
in Convocation. In 1878 they resolved that the time had come 
when steps ought to be taken to bring teaching into connexion 
with examination and to improve such teaching as existed. A 
resolution to that effect was sent up to the Senate. But the 
members of the Senate were not then agreed that any such 
change as had: been proposed was desirable, and consequently 
they took no action. In 1881 and again in 1882 Convocation 
recommended, as one of the methods by which the change could 
conveniently be effected, that Boards of Studies should be 
appointed ; but there were difficulties in the way of carrying 
out this recommendation which made its adoption for the 
moment impossible. The leading teachers in London then 
began to bestir themselves. In 1884 they formed an Associa- 
tion for the express purpose of giving the teachers some share 
in the government of the University. This object was to be 
accomplished by partially or completely incorporating the 
existing educational institutions, with as little change as might 
be found practicable in their administrative arrangements ; by a 
connexion being established between the University on the one 
hand and the Inns of Court and the Colleges of Physicians and 


* A full analysis of the various schemes proposed for the reconstitution of 
the University was in 1896 presented to Convocation by its Chairman, Mr. Busk. 
Most of the particulars here given in regard to the controversy are drawn from 
that document. 
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Surgeons on the other; and by the establishment—then_ pro- 
posed for the first time—of internal and external sides to the work 
of the University. The great legal and medical corporations were, 
however, unwilling to render the assistance that was expected 
of them. Further steps were thereupon taken by Convocation. 
The graduates appointed two Committees in succession to con- 
sider the Association’s scheme; and in 1885 they formally 
recorded their opinion that the teaching element ought not to 
be so largely represented on the governing body of the Uni- 
versity as had been suggested ; that more representation should 
be given to persons experienced in the conduct of public 
business; and that the organisation of instruction should be 
committed to a separate board, called the Academic Council, 
whose functions were to be mainly of an advisory character, 

These proposals found little favour with the Senate, which in 
1887 first put forward a scheme of its own, By this scheme 
the Senate was henceforth to include, in certain proportions, 
direct nominees both of Convocation and of the teachers. No 
direct representation was to be accorded to educational institu- 
tions, such as University and King’s Colleges, or to the legal 
and medical corporations ; and these bodies soon made their 
disagreement manifest. The situation assumed a somewhat 
serious character. University and King’s Colleges petitioned 
the Crown to grant them a Charter to confer degrees in all the 
recognised Faculties, The Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
similarly asked for the right to grant medical and surgical 
degrees. Lord Salisbury’s Government advised the refusal of 
both these petitions, but resolved to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission, with Lord Selborne as chairman, to enquire ‘ whether 
any and what kind of new university or powers is or are 
required for the advancement of higher education in London.’ 
This Commission, although greatly divided in opinion, reported 
in 1889 in favour of re-modelling the existing University, and 
of giving it a new Charter for that purposes by which the 
members of Convocation, the teachers, and the various colleges 
and corporations should be represented in certain proportions 
on the governing body. The leading colleges were to be 
admitted as constituent institutions ; others—the medical schools 
for example—were to be associated only. The University 
was to consider the arrangements to be made in regard to 
students who might pursue a definite course of study and be 
separately classed; but it was expressly recommended that the 
final examinations for degrees should be the same for all 
candidates, 

The Report of Lord Selborne’s Commission threw a great 
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deal of light upon the difficulties attending the reconstitution 
of the University, but the difficulties themselves remained 
unsolved. During the two following years the Senate elaborated 
various schemes. The last of them provided for the representa- 
tion on a new governing body, not only of all the elements 
already mentioned, but of certain provincial colleges and 
Faculties as well. This. scheme was laid before Convocation, 
which had a chartered right to exercise a veto on any proposal 
for the reconstitution of the University. Convocation rejected 
the scheme, chiefly on the ground that its adoption was likely to 
vary the standard of the examinations and impair the value of 
the degrees. Objection was also made to the proposed appoint- 
ment of five standing committees with delegated executive 
functions, which in the late Mr. R. H. Hutton’s picturesque 
phrase were calculated to provide the University with man 
distinct ganglia but no controlling brain. 5 
As all the schemes proposed within the University itself had 
now failed of acceptance, the educational institutions in London 
resolved to take the matter once more into their own hands. 
In 1892 University and King’s Colleges again petitioned for a 
charter to enable them to form a second university. The Privy 
Council was favourable to the prayer of the petition, on the 
understanding that the Gresham foundation should be included 
in the scheme and should give the new university ‘its name. 
Parliament, however, took a different view, and in the House of 
Commons an Address was moved and adopted without a 
division, praying Her Majesty to withold her assent. The 
Government thereupon appointed another Commission, of 
which Lord Cowper was chairman, to consider the whole 
question, 
Lord Cowper’s Commission reported in 1894 in favour of a 
single university, in which the existing educational institutions 
were not to be absorbed, but the members of their teaching 
staffs were to gain a status by being ‘recognised.’ The teachers 
were to be formed into Faculties and were to elect representa- 
tives on the Senate. They were also to elect an Academic 
Council independent of the Senate, which was to be endowed 
with extensive executive functions for regulating‘the teaching, 
examinations, and discipline of the University,"and was also to 
be charged with the duty of generally advising the Senate. 
Another council was to be appointed to attend to the external 
side of the University. Constituent colleges were to be admitted 
as places where courses of study were to be pursued, and the 
Senate was to have power to add to their resources. Finally 
the reconstitution of the University was ‘to be effected by means 
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of a Statutory Commission: Bills were thereupon’ introduced 
into’ Parliament! in‘1895 and 1896 for the appointment of such 
a Comittiission ; but owing to the lateness'of the date at which 
they wére introdueéd in each session, and to ‘the ‘threat of 
opposition, they’ were abandoned.’ Outside Parliament the 
manner*in which ‘the various conflicting interests should’ be 
represented in the University still continued to be discussed. 
Fresh negotiations were begun’ at the suggestion of Mr. Busk. 
Valuable assistance was also rendered by Mr. Haldane and Mr. 
Sidney Webb. Finally in the winter of 1896-97 a compromise 
was reached which was agreed to by the Senate, by Convocation, 
and by other bodies concerned. "the chief provisions of this 
compromise ‘were that teachers should also be recognised in 
institutions other than those which might be admitted as 
schools ; that the proposed’ Academic Couneil stiould be an 
advisory committee of the Senate and possess no executive 
functions; that a similar committee should deal with the 
interests of external students; and that the constitution of the 
Senate itself should be modified in the direction of limiting the 
representation of institutions to those of a distinctly university 
character. The University of London Bill, introduced late in 
the session of 1897, embodied this compromise in a schedule, 
but it shared the fate of the previous Bills. It was re- 
introduced in 1898, and, largely through the skilful advocacy 
of Mr. Haldane, it became law. 

The Statutes and Regulations which now await the Royal 
Assent are the product of that measure. They are in the main 
the recommendations of Lord Cowper’s Commission, varied by 
the provisions of the schedule and by some’ other modifications 
which subsequent changes in education of a university type 
have jeuiered expedient, The old question whether there was 
to be-one university or two is definitely settled by the adoption 
of the scheme establishing ‘one university, with an internal side 
for students pursuing an approved course of study in London 
and its neighbourhood, and an external side for continuing _ 
work which the University has hitherto performed. 

‘The most important Statute is that which deals with the com- 
position of the ‘Senate as the supreme governing and executive 
body ofthe University. ‘This body’ is to include, ez officio, the 
Chancellor and the Chairman of Convocation. Four members 
ate to be appointed’ by Her* Majesty in Council, doubtless in 
otder to represent certain high official ‘interests.’ University 
and King’s Colleges are to appoint’ two’ members each, 
who; while occupying’ their seats in’ virtae of the leading 
position held” by these ‘in London, may also be 
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taken to represent the claims of general education. The 
interests of certain corporations and other bodies dealing with 
ial kinds of education have also been fitly recognised. 

e Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons nominate two 
members each. e four Inns of Court may, if they so choose, 
exercise the right to appoint four members, and the Incor- 
porated Law Society may appoint other two; so that it will 
not be the fault of those who framed the Act if Law in all its 
branches as a subject of academic study has no place on the 
Senate. London itself will be officially represented both as a 
City and as the sphere of a County Council. The three 
members thus appointed are likely to be concerned more 
especially in the welfare of what is called commercial educa- 
tion, but they may also be expected to afford the metropolitan 
university such assistance as it ought to derive from the 
municipal authorities of the metropolis itself. The claims of 
technical education are recognised in the person of one 
member to be appointed by the City and Guilds Institute. 
But the greater part of the Senate is composed, not of the 

resentatives of institutions, but of persons directly appointed 
on the one hand by the leading teachers of the University 
grouped in their respective Faculties, and on the other, by the 
registered graduates voting in separate classes according to 
the nature of their degrees. Apart from the Chancellor, the 
Chairman of Convocation, and the members appointed by the 
Crown, the Senate may be said to be composed approximately 
as to one third of representatives of institutions and corpora- 
tions, as to one third of representatives of the teachers, and as 
to one third of representatives of the graduates. 

Although the Senate is to be the supreme governing and 
executive body of the University, other bodies are called into 
existence for the purpose of giving it advice in the discharge 
of its duties. The function of these other bodies is strictly 
limited to that purpose, but the Senate is directed to ask and 
obtain such advice before proceeding to exercise its chief 
powers. Of these other bodies the most important are the 
three standing committees of the Senate itself, namely, the 
Academic Council, the Council for External Students, and the 
Board to promote the Extension of University Teaching. The 
Academic Council consists in the main of those members of 
the Senate who are directly appointed to represent the 
teachers, and the function of that Council is to advise the 
Senate upon all matters. relating to the internal side of 
the University. The Council for External Students is com- 
posed in great part of the members of the Senate directly 
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appointed to represent the graduates, who will thus possess 
ample facilities for advising the Senate upon all matters 
relating to the external side of the University. The Board to 

mote the Extension of University Teaching includes certain 
members of the Senate by virtue of their office, with such other 
members of the Senate as may be from time to time selected ; 
and their duty is to advise the Senate generally upon the subject 
represented by the Board, and upon the arrangements that 
may be made for inspecting, examining, and reporting upon 
schools other than primary. The effect of this provision for 
the appointment of standing committees is that the Senate, 
while retaining the whole of the executive functions in its own 
hands, is pone A to deal conveniently and effectively with the 
main departments into which the work of the University 
will fall. 

For the due discharge of this work two classes of bodies 
external to the Senate are also created. The leading teachers 
are arranged in Faculties, which, in the language used in the 
Commissioners’ Report, is understood as meaning ‘a body of 
persons charged with the teaching of a group of subjects in 
the University.’ The Faculties thus constituted are eight in 
number: Theology, Arts, Laws, Music, Medicine, Science, 
Engineering, and Economics and Political Science (including 
Commerce and Industry). The members are in each case 
empowered to consider and report upon any matter referred to 
them by the Senate; and independently of such reference they 
may also consider and report upon any matter relating to courses 
of study, provision for teaching or research, examinations or 
the granting of degrees or certificates of proficiency in the 
subjects comprised within their respective Faculties. But 
apart from the Faculties, which deal generally with the groups 
of subjects in which the several degrees may be taken, Boards 
are to be appointed to attend to the claims of each separate 
branch of study. These Boards are to be composed of teachers 
and examiners, and by a wise provision the Senate is enabled 
also to secure the services of persons outside the University 
who may be specially qualified to assist in their deliberations. 
Except in the case of two or more Boards tendering a joint 
report, each Board may advise the Senate only in regard to the 
subjects for which it is constituted. The arrangements to 
which such advice may refer are the same as in the case of the 
Faculties, with the addition of the appointment of examiners. 
In this important matter the Senate is directed to consult the 
several Boards. Nay, more; the Academic Council and the 
Council for External, Students, before tendering advice to the 
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Senate upon any matter dealing with the courses of study, 
the examinations, or ,the degrees for internal or external 


_ students, as the case may be,/are also. directed, to consult, the 


Boards immediately coneerned. The influence of these small 
bodies of teachers may therefore become greaty 

But the provisions of the Statutes likely to attract ‘most 
attention are those directed to the organisation of higher 
instruction in London and. its neighbourhood, Of all the 
changes which the. Statutes and Regulations accomplish, no 
other so intimately affects teachersand students,alike. The 
question which was agitated. for many years, namely, whether 
the leading. institutions were or were not to be absorbed, is 
answered in the ‘negative. Due place and influence is, how- 
ever, secured. for them in the ambit of the University. The 
most important and the best equipped of them are admitted as 
‘Schools,’ that is to.say, as places at which courses,of instruction 
approved by the Senate may be pursued. Matriculated students 
pursuing such courses will be able to enter for the examinations 
for internal degrees. The teachers in these’ institutions will 
obtain a status in the University by being ‘ nised ’ by the 
Senate for the subjects which they teach: | By thas becoming 
Teachers of the, University, they will be enabled, as members of 
the several Faculties.and Boards of Studies, to obtain the share 
of influence' which they have always desired ;- for by their 
advice they will be able to assist in determining the character 
of the curriculum and examinations in their respective subjects. 
These teachers will continue as at present to, be chosen, paid, 
and suitably equipped for their duties, by the governing bodies 
of the institutions to which they belong; but the Senate.may, 
with the consent of the governing body in each case, provide 
them with additional remuneration. Similarly the Senate may 
allocate funds for the erection or extension of buildings in any 
of the institutions admitted as Schools, or generally assist them 
as it may see fit, The Senate may also, if the governing. body 
agree, give any teacher in these institutions a higher status than 
is conferred by recognition ; it may appoint him to be a Pro- 
fessor, Assistant Professor, Reader, or Lecturer of the University, 
anil as such to discharge ‘his duties subject to the direct control 
of the Senate, itself. In order that the Senate may be in a 
‘to know -wliat is being done in the Schools of the 

niversity, provision is made for obtaining reports upon their 
efficiency,, All, however, that the Senate can do is to forward 
a copy-of the report, with its own comments; to the governing 
body of the School. It,has mo power of interference in any 
matter other than the courses of study there provided for internal 
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students. This provision is the only essential link between 
the University and mny.of the institutions admitted as Schools. 
In all other cenpegs Schools retain their autonomy, and 
may make such internal arrangements of their own as may 
best suit their individual requirements. 

Twenty-four institutions are thus admitted. They are 
University and King’s Colleges, London, in all the Faculties in 
which they respectively afford instruction ; five Nonconformist 
colleges in the neighbourhood of London, together with a 
Church of England College at Highbury, in the Faculty of 
Theology ; the Royal Holloway College and Bedford College 
for Women, in the Faculties of Arts and Science; the Royal 
College of Science, London, in the Faculty of Science, and, in 
Agriculture only, the College for that subject at Wye; the ten 
Metropolitan Medical Schools (other than those connected with 
University and King’s Colleges), in the Faculty of Medicine ; 
the Central Technical College at South Kensington, in the 
Faculty of Engineering ; and the London School of Economics 

d Political Science, in the Faculty so named.’ To these the 
eae may hereafter add such other institutions as may be 
deemed properly qualified, 

There are, however, many institutions in London which 
cannot now and and may not hereafter be sqareen as giving 
general instruction such as would fit them for direct association 
with the University, but which, in virtue of certain special 
classes or departments, may with great advantage be included 
in its range. By a wise provision, teachers belonging to these 
subsidiary institutions may also be recognised, and matriculated 
students pursuing an approved course of study under them 
will be able to enter for internal degrees. In this manner no 
important teacher in London, whether he belongs to a School 
- of the University or not, will be shut out from his share of 
influence, nor will any of his pupils be deprived of the benefits 
of a definite curriculum in the University. Of the institutions 
which may thus be utilised the Polytechnics occupy, perhaps, 
pe chief position in the public eye. There is, itideod, a well 
a eg that the important work which they perform, 
and the development of which that work is susceptible, were 
the main inducements to those who framed the Act to find room 
in the University for teachers not belonging to one of its 
Schools, This belief is confirmed by the fact that special pro- 
vision is made in the Statutes for the conditions under which 
the Polytechnics afford instruction. A separate clause declares 
that no disability shall be imposed upon any internal student 
for the reason only that he pursues his approved course of study 
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in the evening; and the Senate, even if it should be minded 
so to do, is expressly prevented from requiring such a number 
of hours’ study within a limited period as might render this 
direction nugatory. Those who regard all evening classes as 
naturally outside the mg of a university will scent a danger in 
this clause; and clearly its operation will require to be closely 
watched if an adequate standard is to be maintained. Due care 
must also be taken that the stringent conditions under which 
teachers are recognised elsewhere shall be in no way softened 
in favour of the Polytechnics. But it is not only in subsidiary 
institutions that use may be made of special classes. The 
University may desire the assistance of teachers belonging to 
institutions eligible for admission as Schools, but precluded 
from admission by the action of their governing bodies. The 
musical colleges in London furnish a case in point. The 
Commissioners declare in their Report that they have been 
unable to include any of these colleges amongst the Schools of 
the University, for the reason that some of them imposed terms 
which could not be accepted. Nevertheless a certain number 
of the teachers in these colleges have been recognised, 

The Commissioners cannot be said to have discharged in a 
niggardly spirit their statutory duty of determining who were 
in the first instance to be recognised as teachers of the 
University. They have so recognised upwards of five hundred 
persons on the teaching staffs of various institutions within the 
appointed radius of thirty miles from the central office. This 
number is approximately equal to that of the teachers em- 

loyed in various capacities in Berlin, if the University there 
be taken together with the great Technical School at Charlotten- 
burg. As was inevitable, owing to the number and the dis- 
tinction of the lecturers, and the value of the clinical instruction 
given, the Medical Schools provide a large proportion of the 
names to be found in the Commissioners’ lists, Of some seven 
hundred persons teaching in various capacities in the London 
Polytechnics, thirty-four obtain a status in the University. 
With the spread of technical instruction and its advance here 
to the level which it has reached in Germany and in the United 
States of America, this number will] certainly be increased. 

Side by side with the internal work of the University the 
external work of examining all comers, wherever educated, will 
be continued in as full a measure as heretofore. External 
students are defined in the Statutes as all matriculated students 
other than internal. But means are also found of extending to 
them the advantages of pursuing a definite course of study. 
One of the duties of the Council for External Students is to 
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advise the Senate upon the courses of study to be recommended 
to such students, and upon the conditions under which they may 
be admitted to lectures or similar privileges, Fears have been 
freely expressed for twenty years that the establishment of a 
Teaching University for London, whether by the reconstitution 
of the existing University, or by the foundation of an entirely 
new one, would tend to depreciate the value of the degrees 
hitherto conferred. These fears ought now to be laid. The 
Statutes provide that, with the advice of the Academic Council 
and the Council for External Students, the Senate shall equalise, 
so far as possible, the standards of knowledge and attainments 
prescribed for the degrees conferred upon both classes of 
students. The duty thus cast upon the Senate will have to be 
carefully discharged if the conflicting interests now represented 
are to be harmonised. There can, however, be little doubt 
that if the reconstitution of the University of London realises 
all the hopes entertained of it, the internal students will in 
course of time be in a large majority, and that with the increase 
of provincial and colonial universities the external students may 
tend to disappear. 

The Statutes dealing with the examinations to be held by 
the University present some interesting features. The rigid 
uniformity hitherto imposed at matriculation may under certain 
conditions be relaxed, and the Senate is empowered to hold 
separate examinations for different classes of students, whether 
internal or external, having regard to the courses of study 
which they propose to follow. Thereafter pee examinations 
are to be held on the internal and external sides respectively, 
unless the Senate otherwise determine, after consulting with the 
Academic Council, with the Council for External Students, 
and with Convocation, An intermediate examination is com- 

ulsory, but the Senate may arrange to hold it jointly with any 

hool of the University for the students of that School. This 
arrangement will give the teachers a direct share in the 
examination of their pupils, over and above the influence 
which they will exercise either as members of Faculties and 
Boards of Studies or by acting from time to time as University 
examiners. The compromise embodied in this arrangement 
has an historical aspect which deserves mention. Before 1858 
the University relied upon the certificates of attendance at 
affiliated colleges as a sufficient assurance that the courses of 
study were continuously and systematically pursued. When 
the connexion between the University and the affiliated 
colleges ceased, an intermediate examination was imposed in 
order to obtain the same assurance. What is now proposed to 
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be done combines the advantage of a definite course of study 
with the further advantage of a test, imposed by the University, 
that the course of study has been profitably followed. The 
Senate is also empowered to conduct certain parts of the 
medical examinations jointly with the Colleges of Physicians 
‘and Surgeons, whereby the waste of energy involved in the 
present diversity of medical curricula may be obviated, to the 
great benefit of teachers and students alike. Permission is also 
given for similar arrangements to be made with other bodies 
holding professional examinations. An opportunity will thus 
be afforded to the University and institutions like that of the 
Civil. Engineers to work in harmony with each other, and to 
avoid the inconvenience of rival courses of study. There will, 
of course, be a certain danger to the University in any alli- 
ance with bodies whose interests are professional rather than 
academic. The objection may be made that the University 
will be thereby encouraged to lower its standard, and no longer 
to discharge its primary duty of promoting the general interests 
of science and learning. But on the other hand there is much 
force in the argument that association on the part of professional 
corporations with the appointed guardian of those interests will 
inevitably tend to raise the character of professional examina- 
tions fl make them less technical. The success of any such 
joint action must naturally depend upon the good sense and 
discrimination of the Senate. 

_, The general effect-of the Statutes is to provide the University 
of London with a constitution differing in some important 
features from that of any other known university, and bearing, 
in fact, a unique character. By no similar scheme has any 
university hitherto been governed, and the special conditions 
under which it originated are not likely to recur. Although 
the whole of the executive functions are assigned to the Senate, 
there is probably no governing body elsewhere which is 
directed to ask, but not necessarily to adopt, the advice of so 
many Boards and Committees. At Oxford and Cambridge the 
executive functions of the University are distributed, and 
the government is far more democratic ; while many important 
duties are discharged by special Boards, Delegacies, or Syndi- 
cates, more or less under the control of the University Council 
and the whole, body of graduates. The tendency, of newer 
foundations is apparently to concentrate the executive power. 
Thus in the Victoria University the Court is the only governing 
body, although; it delegates certain specified matters to a 
Council. .In the University of Wales there is also one supreme 
governing body called a Court, but in everything that relates 
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to the regulation of study and examinations the Court depends 
upon the advice of a Senate consisting entirely of teachers. 
Although the London teachers will exercise much , influence 
through .the Academic Council, they will have no such 
power teachers. possess in the universities of Scotland 
or of, Germany, where for all practical purposes, apart from 

ions of finance, they are supreme. The only check upon 
the Senate of the University of London is that any Statute 
which it may make must be communicated to Convocation and 
laid for approval or disapproval. before. Parliament ond Her 
Majesty in Council. 

Again, the relation between the University of epien 
and its, Schools is not the intimate. relation existing between 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and their respec- 
tive Colleges; nor is it the system of federated or affiliated 
institutions which prevails elsewhere. Of the Schools of the 
University of London, University and King’s Colleges alone 
haveany direct representation on the Senate, As has been 
already explained, the only necessary link between the University 
and, any of its,Schools is the provision in those Schools of an 
approved course of study; and the Senate may thus be under 
some temptation to maintain a hold over the Schools by taking 
too rigid a view of the courses, of study desirable, and giving 
approval only on stringent terms. There is, indeed, a direction 
in the Statutes that students are to be allowed a wide option in 
the choice of study ; but, unless this direction receives a very 
sepa interpretation, complaints may be made.on the part of 

teachers, Tr no not on the part of the taught, that they are 
unduly fettered.. The. Lehrfretheit and .Lernfreiheit. which 
form the distinguishing feature of the universities of Germany 
—the complete freedom to the teacher to.teach what and how 
he will, and to the student to follow out his own line of study— 
are ideals the _pursuit of which does not yet receive much 
encouragement in this country. 

The brief Report which. the Commissioners. have immed to 
accompany the Statutes and Regulations draws attention to the 
establishment,of'two new Faculties, that of Engineering and 
that of Economics and Political Science, including Commerce 
and Industry. These new departures may, perhaps, be justified 
as matters of academic convenience; but arguments are not 
wanting in favour of keeping Engineering at least in close 
connexion,.with other branches of Science. So great, an 
advance, however,, has ,taken place in recent years in. the 
studies special to that subject that, if they are to be pursued 
in a university, there is some advantage in assigning them a 
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separate place, for reasons similar to those which have detached 
Medicine from other departments of scientific study. The 
Commissioners have not, indeed, gone so far as to recommend a 
separate degree in Engineering, such as is now granted in the 
Technical High Schools inGermany. They have provided that 
the students of Engineering in the University of London may 
proceed to degrees in Science, but that the diploma of their 
degree shall state that it has been conferred for proficiency in 
the subject of their study. Similarly, the students of Economics 
will also be able to take degrees in Science specially granted 
for proficiency in that subject. Although much might be said 
for granting degrees in Economics, the proposed arrangement 
is probably the natural consequence of the purely scientific 
character of the methods which economists now pursue, 

No sections of the Report will excite more attention than 
those which are concerned with the study of Medicine and 
of Law. For many years attention has been directed to the 
manner in which instruction in certain subjects preliminary to 
the study of Medicine has been given in the medical schools 
of London. Every one of these schools endeavours to give 
facilities within its own walls for the study of such subjects as 
physics, chemistry, general biology, anatomy, and physiology, 
each of which necessitates the provision of a laboratory or 
a dissecting room, or even a museum. Suggestions have fre- 
quently been made that the resources of these various schools 
might with great advantage to their clinical work be econo- 
mised, and the efficiency of the teaching in these introductory 
subjects materially promoted, if the medical schools would 
consent to an arrangement by which such instruction were given 
at one or more centres under teachers who would be prepared 
to devote to it the whole of their time. The Commissioners 
express their regret that there is not at present any such 
general agreement as to the means by which this instruction 
can be concentrated as would enable them to effect the change 
themselves. But they have empowered and strongly recom- 
mended the Senate to proceed as soon as may be in the desired 
direction. The wealth of clinical material which London 
offers to medical students is such that no obstacle should be 
placed in the way of making the best use of it that can be 
devised ; and, if the proposed concentration should be effected, 
no better use could be found for the laboratories now existing 
in connexion with the various schools than their conversion to 
pathological purposes. The arrangement which the Commis- 
sioners recommend would, indeed, if effected, do much to 
gain for the University of London the distinction, to which it 
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may reasonably aspire, of providing the greatest school of 
medicine in the world. 

The advantages which London also offers for the scientific 
study of Law are unsurpassed, and the Commissioners are fully 
conscious that in this respect the University of London might, 
in favourable circumstances, accomplish a great work. In 
no other capital is there afforded a better opportunity for 
gaining experience of a large variety of systems of law and of 

procedure. Apart from the other administration of justice 

in London, the cases submitted to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council embrace the legal relations of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in every part of the British Empire, and illustrate the 
— of every known system of law, from the writings of 
rotius to the ‘Code Napoléon,’ and from the statutes in force 
in the great Australasian colonies to the customs prevailing 
among Hindoos and Mahommedans. The Commissioners, 
however, have encountered an obstacle which for the moment 
renders impossible the establishment of any satisfactory school 
of Law in London. No such school can be established without 
the assistance of the Inns of Court, and that assistance the Inns 
of Court refuse, For what reason they refuse is not apparent. 
The correspondence which took place with them is annexed to 
the Report ; and from the Commissioners’ lucid and courteous 
letter it is perfectly clear that the extent to which the Inns were 
asked to assist in the development of the University required 
on their part no sacrifice of privilege and no expenditure of 
their great resources. They were asked to allow the Council 
of Legal Education to be named as a School, and some of the 
teachers appointed by that Council to be included in the list of 
recognised teachers of the University. They were informed 
that if any students in the Inns desired to graduate in the 
University of London, their course of study would have to be 
approved by the Senate; but that, as such approval would be 
given on the advice of a Board of Laws, mainly composed of 
the teachers appointed by that Council, the Inns themselves 
would practically have the shaping of the curriculum and the 
direction of the examinations in their own hands. The 
Commissioners pointed out that all the other arrangements of 
the Council, as well as the exclusive right of the Inns to call 
students to the Bar, would remain untouched ; although the 
hope was expressed that the Inns would ultimately accept the 
results of University examinations in Law as a sufficient test of 
legal knowledge apart from professional training. Nay, more; 
the Commissioners offered to forward a draft of their proposed 
Statutes for the purpose of inviting such representations as the 
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Inns might be disposed to offer. ‘To this letter each'of the Inns 
returned an answer couched in the briefest ' terms, declining to 
accept the Is made’ to them 

It is: et ore assign an adequate reason for this deplorable 
attitude on the part of societies which occupy so great and’ so 
important a ‘position.’ “The ‘contention ‘that the Inns of Court 
are bodies charged with strictly professional interests does’ not 
rélieve them from’ the duty of promoting to the ‘best’ of their 
ability a systematic study ‘of the wh iret se which those interests 
involve. If a similarly'restricted view of their public functions 
had hitherto been taken by the Colleges of Physicians ‘and 
Surgeons, medicine and surgery would not now have attained 
the high place which they hold as brariches of scientific ‘study ; 
nor has the’ manner ‘in which the medical corporations have 
promoted that scientific study done aught else than énhance the 
value of medicine and surgery as professional pursuits. The 
interests of the learned professions aré closely connected with 
those of learning itself. The universities, as is‘ well-known, 
were originally founded partly as training schools for’ pro- 
fessional careers. To this day the undergraduate at Oxford or 
Cambridge is induced to hope that in dae course he may be 
called ‘upon to serve in Church or State. Bodies charged’ with 
professional interests ought, therefore, to be the natural allies of 
the universities. What the Inns contend i is, in effect, that they 
exist solely for the purpose of enabling men called to the Bar 

to succeed in their profession, or, in other words, to behave in 
piteerra en with the traditions of the Bar, and to obtain place 
and emolument. This is a view of their fanctions which an 
enlightened public opinion will scarcely endorse. 

The Commissioners’ opinion upon the matter is teaity 
indicated in the following passage in their Report :— 


‘We cannot but feel that the reconstitution of the University 
will be incomplete, unless and until an adequate and effective Faculty 
of Laws has been established. The venerable antiquity, honourable 
traditions, and large resources of the Inns of Court, as well as the 
great reputation of many of their members past and present, point 
them out as the proper bodies to assist in the formation of sach a 

for the study of law, professional and non-professional ; 
and we believe that, without their co-operation the Faculty cannot 
be effectively organised. We submit to Your Majesty’s gracious 
consideration whether any further inquiries shall be made or steps 
be taken to secure such co-operation.’ 


Her Majesty’s advisers will doubtless, at no date; 
seriously consider whether in the public interests such steps 
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the chairmanship of Vice-Chancellor Page Wood (afterwards 
Lord Hatherley), was appointed ‘to... report upon the 
arrangements of the Inns of Court, and also those of the Inns of 
Chancery, for promoting the study of the Law and Jurispru- 
dence, the revenues properly applicable to that purpose, and the 
means most likely to secure a systematic and sound education 
of students of law, and provide satisfactory tests of fitness for 
admission to the Bar.’ In 1855 that Commission reported in 
favour of constituting a University, consisting of ‘ the Chancellor, 
Barristers-at-law, and Masters of law,’ and governed by a Senate 
of thirty-two members to be elected by the Inns. Something 
has been done by the Inns since then for improving the educa- 
tion of their own students ; but the instruction afforded does not 
appear even now to go beyond the limits of strictly professional 
requirements. ‘If the Inns of Court are unwilling‘or unable to 
supply instruction in the general principles of Law as the 
science which regulates the social relations of human beings, 
the least they ought to do is to assist the universities to 
discharge that duty, to the advantage of the public, of the 
universities, and ultimately of the Inns themselves, Nowhere 
could that assistance be more appropriately rendered than in 
the University which will now be established in London. 

In concluding their Report the Commissioners sagaciously 
observe that the Statutes and Regulations which they have 
framed will not do all that is required. They will not create a 
living organism, For the proper equipment and maintenance 
of the University of London large funds will be needed, 
Hitherto, by a provision of the Charter of 1863, the Treasury 
has made good any deficit and received any surplus which the 
annual accounts have disclosed. That arrangement will now 
cease, and henceforth the University must look for support to 
public and private munificence. Her Majesty’s advisers have 
obtained the sanction of Parliament for a scheme providing the 
University, free of cost, with a home in South Kensington ; and 
when a favourable opportunity arises they may possibly be 
induced to contribute an annual subsidv to its maintenance. 
There is, however, little prospect at present that such a subsidy 
will be large. No English Government is likely to imitate the 
prudent generosity of the various States in Germany, which 
amongst them provide 1,000,000/. every year for the support of 
their universities ; although it is well to remember that, under 
certain Acts of Parliament, a sum estimated at nearly that 
amount is annually appropriated out of the resources of local 
authorities for the needs of various polytechnics and other 
schools of technical instruction in England and Wales. The 
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municipal authorities and the great livery companies of the 
City of London will now have an opportunity of devoting 
some of the funds at their command to the highest educational 
urposes under the direct encouragement of the best teachers, 

he Technical Education Board of the London County Council 
is generally understood to have made an excellent beginning in 
this respect, by proposing to allocate the sum of 12,000/. a year, 
partly for the general work of the University, and partly also 
or the promotion of technical instruction, the improvement of 
the training of teachers, and the assistance of the London School 
of Economics. But there will be abundant scope for a wise 
outlay of money on the part of private benefactors. Some 
University Chairs must be founded, to be held either in the 
University itself or in one of its Schools ; and in order to attract 
the most distinguished men in this country, or from abroad, 
adequate salaries must be provided. The subjects in which the 
existing facilities for nigpet instruction ought to be supple- 
mented are numerous. For instance, in the various branches 


of chemistry, pure and applied, opportunities of study ought to 
be given in London to at least as great an extent as they are 
given at Berlin, or even at Ziirich, where for many years there 
have been seven separate professorships in that science. In 
physics, too, especially as a subject of post-graduate study and 


research, there is urgent need for the equipment of a laboratory 
of the best type under the immediate control of the University 
itself, which will require such a laboratory for its own purposes, 
whatever provision may be made for other purposes akon. 
Nor must the claims of literature, or of history and archeology, 
be forgotten. London offers unrivalled advantages for their 
study; but no adequate endowments exist for the founding of 
great Chairs in these departments of knowledge, or for properly 
rewarding the exertions of the best scholars. If the labours of 
Lord Davey’s Commission are to produce their full effect, and 
the University of London is to hold its place amongst the 
famous universities of the world, the power of the purse must 
come to its aid. 
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Ant. X.—NORTH-WEST FRONTIER POLICY. 


1, Lumsden of the Guides. A Sketch of the Life of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S,I., C.B. By 
General Sir Peter Lumsden, G.C.B., C.S.I., and George R. 
Elsmie, C.S.I. London: John Murray, 1899. 

2. The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration, 1876 to 
1880: compiled from Letters and Official Papers. By Lady 
Betty Balfour. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1899. 

3. The Second Afghan War, 1878-79-80 : its Causes, its Conduct, 
and its Consequences. By Colonel H. B. Hanna. Vol. 1. 
Westminster: Archibald Constable and Co., 1899. 

4, Eighteen Years in the Khyber, 1879-98. By Colonel Sir 
Robert Warburton, K.C.LE., C.S.1. London: John Murray, 
1900. 

5. The Making of a Frontier. Five Years’ Experience and 
Adventures in Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Chitral, and the 
Eastern Hindu-Kush, By Colonel Algernon Durand, C.B., 
C.LE. London: John Murray, 1899. 

6. Chitral: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir George S., 
Robertson, K.C.S.I. London: Methuen, 1898. 

7. The Story of the Malakand Field Force: an Episode of 
Frontier War. By Winston Spencer Churchill. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1899. 

8. Parliamentary Papers (Afghanistan). 1878. 


2 aye crisis through which the British Empire is now passing 

makes it incumbent on us to consider, while we have yet 
time, whether we are prepared to meet other and yet more serious 
eventualities. South Africa and our supremacy there are not 
everything ; there is a still more important Imperial factor to 
be considered, and that is the defence of the Indian Empire. 
Already a cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, has been seen 
on the horizon by the watchers in the East; it behoves us to 
enquire whether this presages a storm, and whether we are 
ready to meet it should it burst. For months past it has been 
known that the Russians were massing troops at Kushk, which 
is only seventy miles from Herat. The time therefore is oppor- 
tune to review the policy pursued during the last thirty years 
by successive Governments with regard to Afghanistan and the 
tribes on our North-West frontier in India. 

Several books have lately been published which throw con- 
siderable light on the questions we are about to discuss. The 
first on our list is the Life of Sir Harry Lumsden, who raised, 


and brought to that high state of perfection which it has ever 
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since retained, that celebrated corps the Queen’s Own Guides. 
Lumsden was one of that gallant band whom Henry Lawrence 
gathered round him when it fell to his lot to rule the recently 
acquired Punjab. He possessed in the highest degree the instinct 
of dealing with the fighting races of the north of India ; simple- 
minded, kind-hearted and just, bold and straight, he acquired 
and retained great influence with all those with whom he had 
to deal. The book gives a good account of his life on the 
frontier and of his mission to Kandahar, where he remained 
all through the Mutiny, exerting his influence in keeping the 
Afghan ruler true to his engagements with us. There are 
no very profound reflections as to frontier policy in the book ; 
its value, to our mind, lies in the lesson it teaches, which is 
that influence with the frontier tribes can be. gained by 
sympathetic treatment at the hands of upright and chivalrous 
Englishmen, and by that alone. 
The ‘ History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration,’ by 
his daughter, Lady Betty Balfour, was drawn up in compliance 
with instructions left by Lord Lytton, It is a work of the first 
importance, combining as it does the views and experience of 
Lord Lytton and his chief advisers and friends during his Vice- 
royalty. While giving an account of Lord Lytton’s administra- 
tion in general, its main interest lies in the fact that it is the 
first authoritative explanation given of Lord Lytton’s Forward 
policy, and of his reasons for adopting it. Allowing that this 
policy has, as regards the frontier tribes, been followed by his suc- 
cessors, we cannot but think that the verdict of history will be 
that the means which he adopted to give it effect in Afghanistan 
were a failure, and that the war into which he entered with that 
country was a mistake. The secret of Lord Lytton’s successes 
in administration, which were very great, and of his failures in 
policy, which have attracted greater attention than his successes, 
may be given in Lady Betty Balfour's own words: ‘In mind 
Lord Lytton was essentially a poet, gifted with a romantic and 
creative imagination. But the poet's mind—grand .as. its 
conceptions may be—has its limitations., Lord Lytton -was 
one of those whose friendship blinds their judgment.. .He 
pinned his faith to the opinions of men like the venturesome 
and ‘sanguine Cavagnari;: bis. most trusted adviser seems 
to have been ‘that brilliant but ill-fated soldier, Colley. . Lady 
Betty Balfour has striven. to.give her book.. an.. impartial. 
tone, tim the earnest desire not to revive the virulent..party 
bitterness which’ perverted so much-.of the criticism on: Lord, 
Lytton’s policy! eighteen: yedrs:ago, and which; to this day has 
prevented it from receiving any measure’ of fair, play... ,. That 
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she has succeeded in this portion of her task no one who reads 
the book will deny. It is written with literary skill and in 
admirable taste ; and we rise.from its perusal feeling that it is 
an able, lucid, and statesman-like review of the Indian adminis- 
tration of the most brilliant and. accomplished Viceroy who 
has guided the destinies of India since the Mutiny. 

- Colonel, Hanna’s History. ,of the ‘Second Afghan War,’ only 
the first volume of which, has appeared, covers the most 
momentous years of Lord Lytton’s, Viceroyalty, 1878. to 1880. 
It shows great care and labour; that portion relating to the 
Afghan war is exhaustive and instructive ; but the part dealing 
with the diplomatic history which led up to the war is vitiated, 
to our mind, by its violence and. partisan animus, and. will 
consequently, we believe, fail, and justly fail, in influencing 
fair-minded readers. Nothing can excuse his assertion that 
Lord Lytton was in the habit ‘of inventing or mis-stating the 
facts from which he desired to argue,’ or the charge, which’ he 
brings against the Viceroy, ‘of having knowingly resorted to 
falsehood on this and many other occasions.’ _. ; 

The late Sir Robert Warburton’s autobiographical - work, 
‘Eighteen Years in the Khyber,’ covers the period from 1870, 
when he, was posted to Peshawur, to 1898, when he died, broken- 
hearted at seeing his life’s work thrown away. It is a simple 
narrative, with no pretence to literary style and encumbered 
with unnecessary detail, giving the life of a frontier officer on 
the Peshawur border. arburton’s title to fame is that for 
eighteen years he held the Afridis in the hollow of his hand, 
and that he made the dreaded Khyber Pass practically as safe as 
Piccadilly. His reward was constant repression on the part of 
his superiors. In the end his good work was fittingly recog- 
nised, but too late, for he was a dying man. Sad as the story 
is, the book is of great value, for it is an excellent exposition of 
the art of managing frontier tribes, given by a past master, 
himself an Afghan on the mother’s side. 

Colonel Durand had exceptional opportunities for examining 
frontier questions, as British Agent at. Gilgit from 1889 to 
1894, and for obtaining a general view of Indian army affairs, 
as Military Secretary to Lord Elgin from 1894 to 1899. He 
has written an entertaining and instructive account of the 
country in the neighbourhood of Gilgit and Chitral, and of 
the intricate relations of the tribes which inhabit those wild 
but beautiful valleys, interspersed with vivid sketches of the 
Native potentates, with some of whom he lived on terms of 
intimacy. The story of his work and his adventures, told in a 
bright and easy style, tal a a7 useful light on the diffi- 
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culties of frontier policy, illustrates the enormous importance 
of personal character, and shows what excellent work may be 
done, not only in ‘the making of a frontier,’ but in the establish- 
ment of our Empire, by a man gifted at once with courage and 
decision, with insight into affairs, and sympathy for the wild 
folk with whom he has to deal. 

Next we have Sir George Robertson’s book on Chitral. This 
will ever remain one of the most spirited and telling descriptions 
of a ‘minor siege.’ It is also, to our minds, a warning against 
placing the authority for the movements of troops in the hands 
of one without the training of a soldier. The story of the 
destruction, above Chitral, of small isolated bodies of troo 
and of the defeat which preceded the siege, make ill reading. 
Sir George Robertson’s views on general frontier politics appear 
to us somewhat superficial, which is not, however, surprising, 
seeing that his experience on the frontier was short, and confined 
entirely to one section of it. 

Lastly, we have an excellent account of the work of the Mala- 
kand Field Force in 1897, by Mr. Winston Churchill. This is 
a remarkable book for so young a writer; the description of the 
little campaign is clear, graphic, accurate, and full of food for 
thought for the soldier; the chapter on the border tribes is 
written with sympathy and insight; and if, in his last chapter, 
Mr. Churchill fails to solve what he calls ‘the riddle of the 
frontier,’ it is because for this generation, at least, it is the riddle 
of the Sphinx, 


Before we examine the period with which we desire principally 
to deal, it will be well to sketch the history of our relations 
with Afghanistan during the thirty years before Lord Lytton 
landed in India. That melancholy piece of folly, the first 
Afghan war, was closed in 1842 by the withdrawal of our 
troops from the country. Dost Mahomed was reinstated as 
Amu, and set to work to reorganise his kingdom. In 1855 a 
treaty was signed by his son and John Lawrence at Peshawur.* 
There were but three articles in this treaty: the first bound the 
contracting parties to perpetual peace and friendship; the 
second engaged us to respect the territories in the Amir’s 

ion and never to interfere in them; the third bound 
the Amir to be the friend of our friends, the enemy of our 
enemies. It was thus a one-sided agreement, but, such as it 
was, it satisfied the Amir for a time. In January 1857, 
owing to the action of Persia, which had seized Herat, the 


* Blue-book, ‘ Afghanistan, 1878, No. 1.’ 
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Amir begged for assistance. He came in person to Peshawur 
and was met by John Lawrence. A treaty was drawn up 
binding us to aid the Amir with money and arms during 
the war with Persia, and binding the Amir to receive British 
officers at Kabul, Kandahar, or Balkh, or at the headquarters of 
the Afghan army, during the progress of the war. These officers 
were to see that the subsidy we gave was properly applied, but 
they were in no way to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
country, and they were to be withdrawn the moment the war 
was over. Dost Mahomed went away satisfied ; and all through 
the dark days of the Mutiny his loyalty was of incalculable 
value. During this troublous time the British mission under 
Lumsden remained at Kandahar; but a perusal of his Life 
shows under what dangers and difficulties. In a country of 
fanatics like the Afghans no ruler, however powerful, can in 
time of excitement guarantee the safety of an Infidel guest. 
This was Dost Mahomed’s opinion, as it was Shere Ali’s. It 
was deliberately ignored in 1879, and the second Afghan war 
and Cavagnari’s death were the results. 

Dost Mahomed died in 1863, and it was not till 1868 that 
the Amir Shere Ali established his power in Kabul. In 1868 
Sir Henry Rawlinson issued his celebrated minute on Central 
Asian affairs as affected by the Russian advance. Among other 
things, he advocated the establishment of an envoy at Kabul 
and the occupation of Quetta. Lord Lawrence’s Government, 
in a despatch of 4th January, 1869, — strongly to these 

roposals, which, in their opinion, would have the worst effect 
in Afghanistan. After peees out how hopeless it is to 
expect the maintenance of a united and strong government in 
Afghanistan, Lord Lawrence continued :— 


‘No person can doubt, I admit, that the approach of Russia towards 
our North-Western frontier of India may involve us in ¢ difficul- 
ties, and, this being the case, it will be a wise and prudent policy to 
endeavour to maintain a thoroughly friendly power between India 
and the Russian possessions in Central Asia. Nevertheless it 
appears to me clear that it is quite out of our power to reckon with 
any degree of certainty on the attainment of this very desirable end, 
while I believe that there is very great danger that some of the 
very measures which Sir Henry Rawlinson recommends towards 
securing that object may lead to opposite results, and that, on the 
whole, our wisest course is not to attempt much beyond our frontier, 
but to consolidate our — in India, to do all we can to improve 
our administration, and to reconcile the people to our rule. We 
might also endeavour to come to some mutual arrangements and 
to an understanding with Russia: and, failing that, we might give 
that Power ‘o understand that an advance towards India, beyond a 
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certain point, would entail on her war, in all parts of the world, with 
England.’ 


The italics are ours, , In this sentence lay, we believe, the true 
plan for the defence of India. But the English,Government of 
the day were slow to recognise the truth, and were afraid to take 
the steps which a recognition of the truth involved. 

The next important event was the interview between the 
Amir Shere Ali and Lord Mayo at Umballa in 1869. All 
the Amir could get was a promise that we would not force 
European officers on him, and a vague assurance that we would 
help him when we thought it desirable to do so. Thereupon 
General von Kaufmann, the Governor-General of Turkestan, 
began bombarding the Amir with letters. The Amir was 
alarmed, and sent the letters to the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, 
but received little encouragement: the Government at home 
was in one of its fits of confidence in Russia. In 1873 we gave 
further annoyance to the Amir. — Persia and Afghanistan had 
nearly come to blows over Seistan, which the former had occupied 
during the confusion in Afghanistan a few years before. We 
restrained the Amir from appealing to arms, sent a boundary 
commission to enquire into the dispute, and gave an award in 
favour of Persia. The Viceroy proposed sending an envoy to 
Kabul to discuss affairs generally, and to explain the award. 
The Amir demurred, and proposed sending his Minister to see 
the Viceroy. The interview took place at Simla, and the envoy 
stated the Amir’s case, We cannot do better than give the 
result in Lady Betty Balfour’s words :— 7 

‘The Viceroy telegraphed home and proposed to assure him [the 
envoy] that the Government would help the Amir with: money, 
arms, and troops, if necessary, to repel an unprovoked, invasion, if 
he unreservedly accepted our advice in foreign affairs, But the 
Duke of Argyll entirely declined to sanction any such undertaking ; 
and the Viceroy could only promise the envoy to assist him in any 
circumstances with advice, assure him that a Russian invasion of 
Afghanistan was not apprehended, and offer to supply him with a 


Such a policy showed little grasp of the situation. , The 
direct invasion of Afghanistan was not the only danger 
anticipated by the Amir; he feared—as he. distinctly said— 

ter efforts on the part of the Russian authorities in 
Tarkeatan to secure a preponderating influence in his kingdom. 
He had sent his envoy to the conference in the full determination 
to throw in his lot with us. He met with but scant courtesy, 
read between the lines of our protestations that we were afraid 
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of Russia; and turned to the Power which at all events: knew 
In 1875 a'native Russian envoy arrived for the first time at 
Kabul ; and Lord Salisbury, in a despatch to Lord Northbrook’s 
Government, took the first step leading directly to the second 
Afghan war.* | He wrote directing the Indian Government to 
procure the assent of the Amir to the establishment of a British 
Agency at Herat, which was to be followed by the establish- 
ment of a similar Agency at Kandahar. The possibility of 
placing a British envoy at Kabul was contemplated; but put 
aside as unsafe. Lord Northbrook’s Government® objected in 
toto,t but Lord Salisbury returnedto the charge, and, in a 
despatch dated November  19th;' 1875, ‘repeated that ‘Her 
Majesty’s Government continue to attach very serious importance 
to the presence of a British Agent in Afghanistan.’ To ensure 
this a mission was to be sent without delay to Kabul.§ The 
Government of India, in its reply, deprecated,— side 920% 


‘as involving serious danger to the pene of Afghanistan and to the 
interests of the British Empire in India, the execution, under present 
circumstances, of the instructions conveyed in your Lordship’s 
No answer was' received to this despatch ;. the curtain was rung 
down; and when it rose again Lord Northbrook had handed 
over the reins of office to Lord Lytton. pikd 

Before leaving England Lord Lytton .had interviews with 
Lord Lawrence and the Russian Ambassador, With the former 
he avoided any discussion of our policy towards Afghanistan, 
because, as Lady Betty Balfour says— 5, 
‘it had already become a: t that the policy towards Afghanistan 
which the had resolved to and which he him- 
self believed to be right, would not have Lord Lawrence's approval, 
and it'was difficult in such circumstances to discuss these matters 
In this we think he was wrong: his tact would have carried him 
over the difficulty ; and the opinions of Lord Lawrence, for the 
very reason that they were believed to be diametrically opposed 
to those of the Government, were surely worth hearing. He 
was the man who had negotiated the existing treaty; with 
Afghanistan; he was intimately acquainted with the Afghans 
and their characteristics ; and, during his tenure of the Vice- 
royalty he had been on friendly terms with the Amir Shere Ali, 


* « Afghanistan, 1878, No. 81,’ p. 128. Ibid., p. 131. 
t Ibid, p. 147. tas. 
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Had Lord Lytton discussed Central Asian policy with Lord 
Lawrence, we cannot but think that the latter would have 
induced him to pause in the course he was about to adopt. 
Lord Lytton’s interviews with Count Shouvalow are most inter- 
esting reading ; and we regret that we have not space to quote 
Lady Betty Balfour’s description fully. Count Shouvalow read 
Lord Lytton a very remarkable letter from General Kaufmann, 
in which he advocated an alliance between England and Russia, 
the division of Afghanistan between the two Powers, and the 
disarmament of the Afghans and the intervening Mohammedan 
tribes. To ensure good feeling and to prevent misconceptions, 
Kaufman proposed corresponding direct with the Viceroy of 
India through Afghanistan. Lord Lytton replied that we should 
absolutely refuse to join in any anti-Mohammedan crusade; 
that we regarded Afghanistan and Beluchistan as the porches 
of British India; that we would tolerate no interference with 
them, and would defend them with all our power; and that, as 
General Kaufmann’s proposed communications could only come 
through Afghanistan, where he had no right to interfere, they 
were inadmissible. The Ambassador agreed with Lord Lytton; 
said Kaufmann was an honest soldier without political ideas, 
whose views were not to be taken au sérieur; and accepted, 
without reserve, the position in regard to Afghanistan as defined 
by Lord Lytton. But the impression left on Lord Lytton’s 
mind was that— 

‘Russia was desirous of coming to an understanding with England, 
which would have led to the absorption of the States intervening 
between the British and Russian possessions, to the partition of 
Afghanistan, and the establishment of a common frontier between 
the two Empires.’ 


That this view was correct is evident; and the desire to see 
our frontiers coterminous is not, as Lady Betty Balfour remarks, 


‘confined to those who entertain ambitious expectations of future 
advances upon India: it is held equally by men who desire that all 
existing causes of difference between Russia and England should be 
removed.’ 


In itself the consummation is one devoutly to be wished, for 
we believe that with a coterminous frontier many causes of 
danger would be removed. But such a frontier could only be 
obtained now by the violation of our most sacred engagements, 
and by the partition of the kingdom of Afghanistan, whose 
integrity we are bound to respect, so long, at least, as the Amir 
behaves loyally towards this country. 
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It has been most unfairly said that, when he assumed the 
Viceroyalty, Lord Lytton was determined to bring on an 
Afghan war. Nothing can be more untrue, and a careful study 
of his despatches and notes shows that he fully expected to 
attain his ends by diplomacy. Lord Lytton went out to India 
with instructions on Central Asian affairs from the home 
Government (which, by the way, it is an open secret that he 
wrote himself), directing him to send a mission to the Amir. 
The mission was to go to Kabul by Quetta and Kandahar, 
visiting the Khan of Khelat on the way. If the Amir agreed 
to receive the mission, the Government was prepared to give 
him a fixed subsidy, to recognise more definitely the order of 
succession established by him, and to give him an explicit 

romise of material support in case of foreign aggression. 

f on the other hand he declined, this would show that he was 
estranged, and our position would have to be reconsidered. 

Soon after Lord Lytton’s landing in India, a letter was 
despatched to the Amir, proposing the visit of a mission. The 
Amir declined the offer on various grounds, but proposed 
sending an envoy to discuss matters: this offer was declined in 
a second letter from our side. The Amir then proposed that 
our Agent at Kabul should come to India, lay the Amir’s views 
before our Government, and return to the Amir with our views 
for his consideration. Meanwhile a succession of Russian 
native missions was received at Kabul. 

Our Agent, on arrival in Simla, recounted the Amir’s grievances, 
which dated from the abortive mission he had sent in 1873 to 
Lord Northbrook. He had wanted a definite treaty, a promise 
of support in case of external aggression, a dynastic guarantee, 
and a permanent subsidy. He had got none of these things. 
He felt that we were unable to make Russia respect treaties, 
or to arrest her aggression ; but, at the same time, he knew that 
if she invaded Afghanistan we should in our own interests 
help him. Apart from the question of their safety, he objected 
to the presence of British officers in his country, on the 
ground that they would be a check on his form of government, 
and possibly centres of intrigue to which those disaffected to 
him would turn. He wanted now what he had wanted in 1873, 
and, in addition, an offensive and defensive alliance. The 
answer carried to the Amir was that we bere "ange 

repared to t his requests, subject to the establishment of a 
British sy at Herat or a on his frontier. If the 
Amir agreed to this, well and good; if not, it was useless for 
him to depute his Minister, as had been suggested, to meet the 
Viceroy’s envoy on our frontier, The Amir’s advisers voted 
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inst accepting our proposals, but the Amir finally made up 
his mind to send his Minister to meet our envoy at Peshawur, 
though he did not reply to the Viceroy’s letters, and took no 
notice of the invitation to attend the Delhi Assemblage. ~ 

The envoys met at Peshawur, and it became evident that 
the Amir had no intention of agreeing to the residence of 
British officers in his territory: The fact was that he distrusted 
us thoroughly, and considered that, in tacking onthe condition 
about British Residents to what he evidently thought was a 
binding engagement of long standing to protect him against 
external aggression as well as against internal revolt, we were 
acting dishonestly and preparing to obtain and exert that 
influence in the internal affairs of his country which we had 
always bound ourselves to avoid. We are constrained to admit 
that the Amir had some reason to hold these views. The 
Viceroy did not think so, and pointed out that the Govern- 
ment— 
‘does not indeed withdraw from obligations previously con- 
tracted by it; but it absolutely ee denies that it has 
ever incurred any such obligations as those imputed to it by the 
Envoy of His Highness ; and it, further, affirms that it will never, in 
any circumstances, undertake such obligations without adequate 
guarantee for the satisfactory conduct of the Amir.’ 


This was a deadlock, and it was brought about by our fear, 
years before, of grasping the nettle. Had definite treaties been 
drawn up by Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook with the Amir, 
there would have been no misunderstandings over verbal 
promises or vague expressions in letters. ’ 

Soon afterwards Lord Lytton, thinking a continuation of the 
conference useless, brought it to an end. His minute on the 
subject deserves to be read, but is too long to quote, as is the 
case with most of Lord Lytton’s despatches, It dealt, amongst 
other things, with the question of Quetta, which had been 
raised in a half-hearted way by the Afghan envoy, and pointed 
out that we had had direct relations with the Khans of Khelat 
for twenty years, and had the right to place our troops in the 
Khanate and to exclude outside interference. As ‘a matter of 
fact, the occupation of Quetta had nothing to do with the 
Amir’s hostility, but it gave him a very good argument as to 
the probable result of posting British officers in Afghanistan. 
The policy to be observed’ towards the Amir was now, in Lord 
Lytton’s words, to ‘be one ‘of the most complete indifference 
and unbroken reserve.” An envoy from’ the Sultan “of Turkey 
at this juncture arrived in Kabul, and it was hoped’ he might 
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induce the Amir to come to a better understanding with us; 
but in this he totally failed, 

The Vjootey, now feeling that ‘Shere Ali had irrevocably 
slipped out of our hands,’ turned his attention’ to the border 
tribes, with a view of bettering our relations with them and 
weakening the power for mischief of the Afghan Kingdom. In 
one of his most elaborately reasoned, beautifully expressed, but 
desperately lengthy minutes, Lord Lytton reviewed our position 
as regards the tribes. He pointed out that it should be our aim to 
cultivate more direct and frequent intercourse between the tribes 
and ourselves ; and that influence over them could be obtained by 
the straightforward, upright, and disinterested action of English 
gentlemen. He proposed to sever the frontier and the trans-Indus 
country from the Panjab: to put it under an officer of high 
rank, supported by a strong body of English officers, who, freed 
from unnecessary routine work, should be in close personal 
contact with the people ; to abolish the use of native Arbahs, or 
middlemen, whose loyalty could not always be trusted ; to raise 
local militias under the district officers;’to have nothing 
more to do with small punitive expeditions ; and, lastly, to bring 
about a gradual disarmament of the frontier. This was a 
masterly conception, and is in full accordance with the policy 
afterwards adopted by Mr. Gladstone’s second administration, 
and since pursued by all subsequent Ministries, to extend our 
influence up to the Afghan border. It was dead against the 
Punjab ‘close border’ system—which Mr. Winston Churchill 
calls, more truly than politely, the policy of ‘ butcher and bolt ’— 


and aimed at the pacification of the frontier by the encourage- . 


ment of good relations between British officers and the tribes, 
in opposition to the system of isolation and punitive expe- 
ditions, which had so signally failed. 

Lord Lytton carried into effect the principles expounded in 
his minute by the establishment of the British Agency at 
Gilgit,'on which frontier the Maharaja of Kashmir was 
encouraged to strengthen his existing hold by the acceptance of 
tribute from the neighbouring States of Chitral, Yasin, Hunza, 
and Nagar, thus bringing our frontier in this portion of the 
Indian Empire up to the Hindu-Kush. He also extended his 
warm support to Major Sandeman in his endeavour to’ bring 
the Beluchi tribes’ under our influence: Sandemian’s efforts 
were brilliantly successful, and when the Afghan war broke out 
he was able to ensure the quiet of the tribes under his control 
and the safety of our lines of communication with Quetta, 
For a year after the conference at Peshawur bad no 
communication with Afghanistan. During this time the Amir’s 
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action was most unfriendly, and Lord Lytton’s views had 
undergone further change. Writing to Lord Cranbrook, who 
was now Secretary of State for India, he said that the policy 
of building up a strong and independent Afghan State, over 
which we had no control, had failed ; that, should an opportunity 
occur by war, or the death of the Amir, of breaking up the 
Kabul power, we ought to seize it and erect a Western Afghan 
Khanate, including Merv, Maimena, Balkh, Kandahar, and 
Herat, under a prince of our own selection dependent on our 
support. With this accomplished, the destinies of Kabul would 
be a matter of no moment tous. This was a far-reaching scheme, 
far too ambitious to be accomplished with the means at his 
disposal, and one which was, moreover, completely vitiated 
by the proposal to set up a puppet ruler. No prince believed 
to be dependent on our support would hold his own in 
Afghanistan for a day without the help of our troops, and 
such assistance would immediately unite the whole country 
against him. There is no middle course between rigid non- 
intervention and conquest. 

Meanwhile the Russo-Turkish war had been going on. We 
had nearly thrown our sword into the scales, Indian troops had 
gone to Malta, the Russian occupation of Constantinople had 
been prevented, and a Congress had assembled at Berlin from 
which Lord Beaconsfield was to return bringing ‘ peace with 
honour.’ The very day the Congress met, General Stoletoff 
left Tashkend on a mission to the Amir. The Amir declined 
to receive the mission, but was met by the intimation that it 
must proceed, and that he would be held responsible for its 
safety and honourable reception. Lord Lytton at once wrote to 
the Secretary of State a despatch on the situation, and the 
home Government agreed to his insisting on the Amir’s 
immediate reception of a British mission. There is no hint 
of pressure being put on Russia by the home Government ; 
the whole question was treated as one of local politics. 
On hearing of our intention, General Stoletoff departed from 
Kabul, after urging the Amir to decline to receive our envoy. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the full details which led to 
the subsequent rupture with Afghanistan. The Amir was sick 
of us and afraid of the Russians; some of his Ministers gave 
him good advice, and insisted on the British mission being 
received ; but he made delays and would not answer the Viceroy’s 
letters, although constantly carrying on business with the portion 
of the Russian mission which had remained in Kabul. His 
heir-apparent then died, and he was plunged into wild grief 
which made him more than usually difficult to deal with. 
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Eventually he made up his mind; and on the day before 
our envoy was to start, Cavagnari, who had ridden up to Ali 
Musjid, was informed by the Afghan officer there in command 
that he would not be allowed to pass, This was the last straw, 
and Lord Lytton prepared for war, determined ‘to secure, with 
the least possible cost and inconvenience to ourselves, one or 
other of the two following results: (1) the unconditional sub- 
mission of the Amir ; a his deposition and the disintegra- 
tion of his kingdom.’ His aim was to give India ‘a magnifi- 
cent frontier line—perhaps the finest in the world’; our 
ultimate boundary was to be the Hindu-Kush from Kashmir 
to Herat. 

Late in 1878 our troops crossed the frontier at‘ three points. 
The Amir’s regular troops were speedily routed, and his power 
collapsed. He fled to Mazar-i-sharif, calling vainly on the 
Russians for their promised aid, and died, owing rather to our 
blunders than his own, a broken and miserable man. His son 
Yakub Khan emerged from prison and succeeded to the throne ; 
and after some months of vacillation and negotiation, the new 
Amir came into our camp at Gandamak in May 1879 and signed 
atreaty. By this he agreed to receive a permanent mission at 
Kabul, and left in our hands Kuram, Sibi, and Pishin, with the 
management of the Khyber and Michni passes. The outlook 
seemed most promising, and both Lord Lytton and the Govern- 
ment at home took a rosy view of the situation, Cavagnari, 
who had negotiated the treaty, was naturally selected as our 
envoy at Kabul; and it was rightly decided that he should be 
sent there with but a small escort, trusting to the safe-conduct 
and guarantee of the Amir, by whose special request our envoy 
was to reside at the capital. It would have been well had the 
words of Dost Mahomed to Lumsden under similar circum- 
stances been remembered :—* 

‘Jan Larrens’ (he said) ‘ wants you to go to Kabul, and impressed 
on me the necessity of your doing so: but I pointed out to him the 
impossibility of it, for you see, Lumsden Sahib, that although I 
might delight to have you there, yet I have under surveillance in 
Kabul all the bad characters in the country with their followers ; and 

ou know how. . . and others would rejoice to bring me to trouble 
by geting someone to put a bullet into you or any of the Sahibs. 
ere is no reason why you should not be with me in Kabul, or in 
any other place in Afghanistan, except my want of power to protect 
you there; and it must not be.’ 

If the great Amir in the plenitude of his power spoke thus, 

what likelihood was there that a feeble prince like Yakub Khan, 


* «Lumsden, p. 138. ner 
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not yet fixed in his saddle, could or would protect his guest ? 
Bunt the fates had blinded our rulers, and our envoy went to his 
doom,,,,.In July 1879. Cavagnari entered Kabul, royally received 
by, the. Amir, . It was soon evident that the Amir’s authority 
was, ‘most weak. throughout the whole of Afghanistan,’ and 
Cavagnari’s reports were full of unconscious warnings, to the 
ominous nature of which he was himself apparently blind. 
Lord Lytton, however, began to perceive that everything was 
not right, and wrote on the 3lst August to the Secretary of 
State: ‘I think we must be on the look out for rocks ahead,’ 
Three days later his gallant friend and envoy fell, with all his 
mission, massacred at Kabul by a couple of the Amir’s Herati 


‘regiments, It was a miserable ending, which, Lord Lawrence 


had prophesied, ‘but which he was spared seeing, and which we 
had deliberately brought on ourselves. 
The whole .carefully reared edifice fell, with a.crash, and 
Lord. Lytton found himself face to face with a war with 
Afghanistan, a far more serious thing than a war with an Amir. 
Our armies reoccupied Kandahar and Kabul; and Yakub was 
deposed and deported to India. Our policy was now to consist 
of the permanent severance of Western from North-Western 
Afghanistan, the recognition of any ruler whom the Afghans 
would receive, and the withdrawal of our troops. from North- 
Western Afghanistan. In pursuance of this we set up a ruler of 
the Western provinces in Kandahar, whose power naturally went 
to pieces when Ayub Khan advanced from Herat and defeated 
our troops at Maiwand ; and we welcomed Abdurrahman Khan, 
who had for twelve years been a pensioner of the Russians, when 
he appeared on the scenes to claim the throne of Kabul, At 
the most critical moment of opr negotiations with him Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government went out; Mr. Gladstone came into 
power ; and Lord Lytton placed his resignation in the hands of 
the new Government, whose members had bitterly attacked him 
and his policy, The end was uot far off. The new Amir was 
recognised ; Kandahar was given back to him in spite of Lord 
Lytton’s protests in the House of Lords;,we retained Sibi, 
Pishin, the Kuram, and the administration of the Khyber, and 
again adopted the policy of assisting in building up a powerful 
policy has now been: followed uninterruptedly for 
twenty’ years, with fair success.  The-Amir'has had‘ his-diffi- 
culties ; insurrections have broken out im Afghanistan ; “serious 
troubles have arisen between us:on frontier questions, ‘so serious 
as to bring us more than once to the brink of war; but the 
difficulties have been surmounted. The Amir consented to the 
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delimitation of his frontier by us with Russia ; he came to India 
and met Lord Dufferin ;. and in 1893 he received a mission under 
Sir Mortimer, Durand. at. Kabul, which defined our respective 
frontiers and the position of the border tribes. He receives a 
large subsidy from us and has been enabled by our help to turn 
Afghanistan into an arsenal ; he is now the most powerful ruler 
Afghanistan has:ever seen; and his country is armed to the 
teeth. He is a ‘typical Afghan, and quite capable of making 
his own terms with Russia, if such a course promised certain 
advantages ; but at present his one idea is probably to ensure 
the independence of his country, and the succession of his son 
to a united Afghanistan, What will happen at his death no 
one can say, but such an event in Afghanistan generally opens 
a period of anarchy and bloodshed, 

It can hardly be questioned that the natural sequel of the 
second Afghan war was the delimitation policy, which not 
only led to the fixing of the Russo-Afghan frontier, but also to 
the agreement with the Amir by which our frontiers from 
Beluchistan to Chitral were definitely marked out, and to the 
absorption of much of the previously independent tribal 
country on our border, The approach of the Russian outposts 
to the newly consolidated Afghan kingdom necessitated the 
former; the occupation of Quetta, the Kuram and the Khyber, 
and our advance towards Chitral, necessitated the latter. From 
1880, at the close of the Afghan war, to 1890, there was a 
period of comparative quiet; from 1890 to 1897 a period of 
disturbance. During the former period Sir Robert Sandeman 
accomplished his great work, the pacification of Beluchistan, 
and brought Pishin and the Zhob valley under our sway. 
practically without firing a shot.* His success was astonishing, 
for he dealt not only with Beluchi tribes, where the tribal 
authority is easily recognised and usually centred in one man, 
but with Pathans. Now the theory generally accepted is that 
you cannot deal with Pathans on such lines owing to the very 
republican form of their tribal existence. We think the most 
important lesson of Sandeman’s life is that this theory is 
unsound ;:for, as Sandeman always declared, in every Pathan 
tribe, however. democratic, there exist headmen of more or 
less influence, and, a system. of tribal authority, which, if 
effectually supported, can compel obedience, Knowing this, 
Retaeen tit | his country by a system of.tribal levies, giving 
the headmen means of entertaining armed servants of their.own, 


See the Life: of ‘Sir Sandeman, Thornton, noticed the’ 
Quarterly Review for July 1896,.; , i 
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and proving that when supported by suitable allowances and 
the prestige of connexion with our power the headmen both can 
and do exert themselves to keep their clans in order. Sir 
Robert Sandeman, as his disciple and successor Mr. Barnes 
points out— 


‘always declared that he alone was the true descendant of Edwardes, 
Nicholson, and Major James, . . . under whom he first learnt his work 
as a frontier officer. His principles were once, he used to say, the 
principles of the Punjab Government ; and the “ close border ” system 
is a modern growth, the offspring of the exaggerated notions and the 
irresolute counsels which must inevitably accompany too much 
centralisation and the administration of frontier affairs from a 
distance by men with no practical knowledge of the border.’ 


He certainly proved the truth of his theory, for he reclaimed 
from barbarism and brought under settled government a country 
larger than Switzerland and equally mountainous, stretching six 
hundred miles in length, from the Gomul Pass to the Arabian 
Sea, Had he lived and been given a free hand, there is no 
doubt but that the whole of the frontier tribes from the Khyber 
to the sea would have by now been amenable to reason. 

While Sandeman was quietly consolidating our power in 
Beluchistan, Warburton, hampered at every turn by the Punjab 
Government and the local Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
bringing the Khyber and the Afridis into something ‘ike order. 
Working on the same lines as Sandeman, he organised the 
Khyber Rifles from among the Afridis themselves ; and the corps 
did us yeoman service in keeping open the pass, and fought for 
us gallantly in one of the Indus Valley expeditions. For fifteen 
years, while the Khyber was in Warburton’s hands, there was no 
trouble ; and the road was as safe on the days a caravan passed 
through it as any road in India. But he was in a subordinate 
position, and no one in authority listened to his appeals for the 
appointment of a British officer to help him, and to learn the 
work and make friends with the Afridis. 

One of the most important events during the last ten years 
has been the mission of Sir Mortimer Durand to Kabul in 1893, 
What the main object of that mission was we are not in a 

sition to state, but advantage was taken of the opportunity to 

x our boundaries with the Amir and to come to an under- 
standing as to our spheres of influence with regard to the 
border tribes. Some years before, in 1889, the Gilgit Agency 
had been re-established (the first Agency, established in Lord 
Lytton’s day, having been withdrawn after a brief and stormy 
existence) ; Hunza and Nagar had been brought under control 
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in 1891; and from the Pamirs to the Persian Desert our frontier 
was coterminous with Afghanistan. It was essential to come 
to a definite agreement as to our frontier line. The Durand 
agreement with the Amir has brought difficulties, perhaps, but 
it must be remembered that it was entered into by both sides to 
put an end to an intolerable condition of things which had 
more than once brought us within measurable distance of war 
with Afghanistan, The re-establishment of the Gilgit Agency 
and the strengthening of our hold on that frontier we believe 
to have been absolutely necessary. The Russians had begun 
intriguing on our side of the passes; in 1888 a Russian 
officer had visited Hunza; and the Hunza chief informed 
Colonel Durand in 1889 that he had an agreement with that 
Power. We could not permit Russia to establish herself south 
of the Hindu-Kush, within thirty miles of Kashmir territory. 
But we believe that our interference in Chitral should have 
been limited to the visits of missions to its chief, and that it 
was a mistake, as it would be in Afghanistan, to station British 
officers in the country; a native Agent was all we required. 

In 1895 troubles broke out in Chitral, culminating in our 
Agent being besieged in the fort. A large force was 
mobilised below Peshawur, and advanced to the relief of the 
beleaguered garrison, which, after a prolonged siege, rendered 
memorable by the splendid gallantry of our native troops and 
of the handful of British officers, was successfully relieved. The 
consequences of this outbreak were far-reaching. We were 
constrained to leave troops in Chitral after the siege, to prevent 
confusion in the country ; and, in order to secure the other end 
of the long line of communication between Chitral and India, 
which runs through Dir, Bajour and Swat, we held on to the 
Malakand Pass and to the fort of Chakdara, covering the bridge 
on the Swat River. The hand of our friend and ally the Amir, 
who had for years thrown covetous glances on Chitral and 
Bajour, had been manifest during the troubles in Chitral, and 
now again was to be shown. The Amirs of Afghanistan pose 
as the head of the Mohammedans of Afghanistan and the Pathan 
tribes of the border, and their position forces them to play to 
the Mohammedan gallery, and occasionally to preach jehads. 
The present Amir has more than once played the game, like 
his predecessors. It is a useful card in his hand, and a means 
of making his power felt by us and accepted among his 
co-religionists, ‘I'he Greco-Turkish war and the visit of an 
emissary from the Sultan gave him an opportunity not to be 
missed. The Mohammedans were stirred by the success of the 
Crescent in Europe. The Amir himself was qualifying for 
Vol. 191.—No. 382. 2% 
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the victorious title of Ghazi by conquering Kafiristan, which 
country had been recognised by us in 1893 as within his sphere 
of influence. The mullahs, usually kept within reasonable 
bounds by the Amir, were unmuzzled, and a great wave of 
fanaticism swept over the border. 

When Warburton left the Khyber in May 1897, the Afridis 
were perfectly friendly— 
‘no single question troubling their minds seriously which was likel 
to induce them to take up arms against the British Government... 
With the affairs of Swat they had no concern, and I am convinced 
that the Khyber Rifles would willingly have shared in the Chitral- 
Swat campaign if they had been allowed to go. The Durand 
Boundary Line caused them no alarm, and its settlement was looked 
forward to by our Shinwaris, as they hoped to get back . . . some 
grazing lands then held by the Amir’s people which they claimed.’ * 


_ Four months later the Afridis rose, and moved half-heartedly 
to attack their brethren of the Khyber Rifles holding our forts 
in the Khyber. Then, on a ‘day of shame and humiliation,’ 
the one British officer belonging to the Khyber Rifles, who 
happened to be in Peshawur at the moment, was forbidden to 
rejoin his men, who were left to hold their own without their 
officer, and without a man being moved to their support. 
After a creditable resistance the forts were carried and eon 
the Afridis were embroiled with us beyond the ibility of 
forgiveness, and the Tirah campaign was the result. Warbur- 
ton’s life-work was thrown away, and the severest frontier war 
we have ever had was brought on by the fatuous conduct of 
those in authority at Peshawur, and also by the adhesion of 
Warburton’s superiors, during the years in which he ruled the 
to the pernicious ‘close border’ system. 

his movement was perhaps to some extent due to the uneasi- 
ness of the tribes who had been brought within the red line by 
the Durand agreement; but, as we have shown above, in the 
case of the most important tribe, the Afridis, this counted 
for nothing, and was indeed a welcome relief, as it withdrew 
them from the chance of Afghan exactions. Still less can it be 
attributed to the making, or rather the improvement, of the 
Chitral road, which is one of the oldest caravan-routes in Asia, 
leading from Badakshan to North Punjab. We are inclined 
to believe that the movement was mainly fanatical; it cer- 
tainly was so amongst the Afridis and Swatis. The fighting 
which ensued was desperate, but the results on the whole were 
satisfactory. Tirah, the inviolate home of the Afridis, the 


* Warburton, p. 284, 
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whole of Swat, Buner, that hotbed of fanaticism, and the 
country of the Mohmunds, were one after the other occupied 
by our troops ; and our terms were fully complied with. Then 
our forces were withdrawn, and the tribesmen, satisfied that 
we did not contemplate the annexation of their country, settled 
down, So far as the Afridis are concerned, the storm cleared 
the air satisfactorily ; the Khyber Rifles have been reorganised 
with a due complement of British officers; and the Khyber 
Pass is again in their charge and open to traffic. A certain 
redistribution of frontier garrisons has been made, but no 
tribal territory annexed. In Chitral alone have we left troops, 
but we believe they should be withdrawn as soon as possible, 
The force is isolated, and unless the country in rear of it— 
Dir, Bajour and Swat—is completely in our hands and friendly 
—which no one can pretend it now is—that force would be 
of little use to stay a Russian advance from Afghan Turkestan 
by the Dorah, or by the Amir’s new roads through Kafiristan. 
Under present conditions the force is in the air, and the sooner 
it can be withdrawn to India the better. 

The historical summary we have given shows that our frontier 
policy as a whole has mainly been influenced by the Russian 
advance in Central Asia, Let us now consider what this 
advance—looked at purely from the jr of view of our 
interests—portends, ‘Thirty years ago Russia was not across 
the Caspian; her outposts were a thousand miles from ours. 
Now, from Hunza to Herat, her outposts are either practi- 
cally in touch with ours, or march with Afghanistan, a State 
under our so-called protection, That this advance of Russia 
has had, and must always have, a most serious effect on our 
Indian frontier policy is evident; but we believe that its 
importance has been improperly understood and unduly adver- 
tised in our books and journals. We have suffered in the past 
from not looking this factor fairly in the face, and we have 
created our own difficulties by alternate periods of blind confi- 
dence and of almost hysterical anxiety, which have unsettled 
the minds of our own people in India, and prevented our 
securing the goodwill of the rulers of Afghanistan. The true 
aim of the Russian statesmen is probably, as stated by Colonel 
Durand, to utilise her advance in Central Asia so as to be in 
a position, by pushing forward her troops’ within striking 
distance of Afghanistan and India, to paralyse us when she is 
about te make any great move elsewhere. Such a position 
would be of immense value to Russia in view of a further 
advance in the direction of Pekin, Teheran, or Constantinople. 

The question is, what should - our policy in view of the 
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ever-flowing tide of Russian advance? The answer is, neither 
the Gladstonian policy of ‘masterly inactivity,’ nor a policy 
of adventure, involving Afghan wars and unnecessary acquisi- 
tions of territory. Rather the policy sketched by Lord Law- 
rence, involving a frank exchange of views with Russia, and, 
if possible, a treaty recognising the limits of our respective 
spheres of influence; the continuation of our old plan of 
strengthening the existing ruler of Afghanistan, in order to 
prevent the danger of anarchy on his borders which might 
invite Russian interference ; and the intimation to Russia that 
unprovoked aggression on or interference in Afghanistan would 
be followed by war with us all over the world. With any 
dynastic treaty with Afghanistan we should have nothing to do, 
for there can be no certainty about succession in a Mohammedan 
State. 

The difficulty in any such general policy is that we become, 
to a certain extent, responsible to Russia for the behaviour of 
the ruler of Afghanistan, whom we can advise but cannot 
control ; and that a Russian Governor-General of Trans-Caspia, 
acting, as has often been the case, in despite of the pacific 
orders of the Czar, might force the hand of the Amir and bring 
on war. But the Amir, on the one hand, would know that we 
should not back him if he by his own folly brought on trouble 
with Russia, while the Russians would also have had warning 
that we should declare war if Afghan territory were violated 
without due cause. This would prevent a policy of provocation 
on the part of Russia, unless she really wished to bring on war 
with us. 

It must be frankly admitted that our proposals do not meet 
two difficulties which at once suggest themselves: firstly, the 
possibility of confusion in Afghanistan, owing to bad govern- 
ment or to the death of an Amir followed by a disputed suc- 
cession, resulting in depredations by Afghan bands on Russian 
territory, which would be met by reprisals, possibly by a 
Russian conquest of the Afghan provinces beyond the 
Hindu-Kush; and, secondly, the possibility of an Amir 
deliberately abandoning his relations with us and throwing in 
his lot with Russia, In the first case the Russians would 
probably take possession of Herat, which has been considered 
the key of India, principally because we have chosen to call it 
so; practically we believe it is nothing of the sort. The key 
of India is in London. What should we do in reply to the 
seizure of Herat? The general idea is that we should at once 
occupy Kandahar. This we think would be a mistake, unless 
the Amir invited us to make the move, for it would look as if 
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we had agreed with Russia to enter into a partition of Afghan- 
istan; and the result would be to make the Afghan ruler and 
people bitterly hostile to us. If we abstained from annexing 
Afghan territory, the chances are that the ruler who emerged 
after the period of confusion would be well-disposed towards us, 
and that our influence in Afghanistan would be more secure 
than before. 

The second supposition, that of an Amir thoroughly com- 
mitted to Russia, would involve, firstly, trouble fomented 
amongst the frontier tribes; secondly, in case of a Russian 
attack on India, the whole strength of Afghanistan and the 
border joining the invading army. Trouble with the frontier 
tribes we are accustomed to, and shall always have till the day 
when they come completely under our sway. It is an annoy- 
ance, no source of real danger. Besides, it is a game that two can 

lay at, and we might make things very unpleasant for the Amir 
if we chose to use our opportunities of retaliation. An invasion 
of India, by a considerable Russian army, is, we are inclined 
to think, an improbable contingency ; but, supposing she were 
to embark on it, it is likely that every Afghan, from the ruler 
on the throne to the slave in the hut, would readily join our 
adversaries. Lord Lawrence, at all events, believed this would 
be the case, and he counselled concentration and meeting the 
attack on our borders. An equally high authority, Lord Roberts, 
we have always understood, thought that we must meet the 
Russians somewhere beyond Kandahar, and stake the existence 
of our Indian Empire on the fate of a great battle on the 
Helmund. It is for our statesmen and their military advisers 
to decide between these opposing views. For the contingency 
in question we must always be prepared, whatever our previous 
relations with an Amir may have been, 
_ The conditions of Lord Lawrence’s day no longer exist ; the 
occupation of Quetta gives us an entrenched camp on the flank 
of any Russian advance from Herat to Kabul, which would 
force the invaders to give us battle on the Khojak range, or to 
‘have their lines of communication cut ; while the occupation of 
Peshawur and of the Khyber, Kuram, and Gomul passes gives 
us the command of the roads leading to India from Kabul, and 
has forced on us the necessity of defending the passes on what 
will be in the future, as it has been in the past, the line of 
advance if the invasion of India is to be serious. Where we 
should prepare our main positions we will not venture to assert ; 
so much depends on circumstances. If the Afghans rose to resist 
the Russian invasion, or showed unmistakable signs of being 
teady to do so, we might advance to Kabul; but if any doubt 
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existed on this point we believe that, with the strongly 
fortified, heavily armed, and efficiently garrisoned, our best plan 
would be to mass our main army on the open ground on our 
side of the passes, ready to fall on the coi of attacking 
columns. But to ensure this, our lateral communications myere 
perfecting. We want bridge-heads on the Indus, not only at 
Attock, but at Kushalgurh and various other points down to 
Dera Ghazi; a line of rail through the Kohat Pass, joining 
our Khyber and Kuram lines; and light railways to the points 
of possible concentration. 

e do not believe in the policy of staking our hold on India 
on the issue of one or two great battles on the Helmund. It is 
admitted by the advocates of this course that disaster there 
would shake our rule in India to its foundations ; why, then, run 
the risk? It has been held that to fight further back would 
have a disastrous effect in India on the people and on the 
native chiefs. We doubt this. There is no ‘ people of India’: 
there is a huge inert mass, accustomed to be ruled, to the 
larger proportion of whom war does not come home at all; and 
the mass will remain quiet so long as we do not show alarm and 
have plenty of British troops in the country. As for the chiefs 
of India, the great majority of whom, and the most important, 
are Hindu, we believe that they are loyal to the Empire. They 
have shown this in no small degree in our present difficulties ; we 
can surely trust them to aid us with equal and greater enthusiasm 
to repel an invasion, which would be, according to supposition, 
backed by their hereditary enemies the Mohammedans. They 
know that they are safe and free under us: why should they 
wish to throw themselves into the arms of an unknown con- 
queror, unless we show that we are afraid? We admit that if 
our armies were driven in rout over the Indus, and our troops 
were called on to hold those fortifications which Lord Roberts 
erected at Rawal Pindi—to the amazement of our best Indian 
friends and of our late enemy Yakub Khan, who, when asked 
what he thought of them, replied, ‘I always knew you did not 
mean to fight beyond your own frontier’—we admit that then . 
our power in India would be shaken, that many of the 
native chiefs would side with the stronger Power, and that 
the people would fail us; but we believe that no force which 
could be collected for the invasion of India could accomplish 
such a task. We have learnt something lately of the possi- 
bilities open to the defence in a hilly country. 

The conditions in Afghanistan and India are at this moment 
curiously like those which Lord Lytton had to face, but the out- 
look is more serious. Again we have an Amir bigoted, ignorant, 
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conceited, and rightly jealous of his independence, threatened 
by Russian intrigue and force, the latter now hanging in a 
storm-cloud at his gates. We are responsible in him to the 
Russians for a ruler we cannot control, whom we have enor- 
mously strengthened by lavish gifts of money and arms. It is 
for us not to repeat Lord Lytton’s mistakes. These, to our 
mind, may be summed up as follows. Lord Lytton did not 
frankly recognise that, the Amir being alienated, the one 
essential thing was not to frighten him, but to lure him away 
from Russia by offering him as much or more than Russia could 
give. The offer made was hampered by conditions which no 
self-respecting Amir, knowing that his alliance was of the utmost 
importance to us, and believing that we were bound in our own 
interests to defend him, would accept. By insisting on posting 
a British envoy at Herat, Lord Lytton threw the Amir into the 
arms of Russia, Even had the Amir agreed, his consent would 
have been useless unless freely given. Our envoy would 
have been practically a prisoner, as was. Lumsden in 1857, 
unable to obtain information except at the Amir’s pleasure ; and 
he would not for a moment have prevented Russian communi- 
cations with the Amir. Lord Lytton first tried to cajole the 
Amir and then to frighten him; and he strove to convince him 
that we were more important to him than he to us, which, 
considering the overtures the Amir was receiving from both 
sides, he was not likely to believe. The incident was treated 
throughout in a curiously local spirit, considering Lord Lytton’s 
diplomatic training. The question was an Imperial one, to be 
decided between our Government and that of Russia, rather 
than between India and Afghanistan. It is so at the present 
day ; and an attack on Afghanistan must be met not only there, 
but in China and elsewhere. 

- Our position in India now is in a sense stronger than it 
was twenty years ago, but that of Russia is much more threaten- 
ing. Her railways enable her now to mass tens of thousands 
of men at Kushk within striking distance of Herat. We were 
warned in time, and have had twenty years to put our house in 
order. In a great measure we have failed to take advantage 
of the time given us. We have, it is true, in Quetta and Pishin 
—or ought to have—a position of great strength, against which 
invading armies should beat themselves to pieces. We have 
command of the main passes, and our communications are 
better, though by no, means perfect. But our force is danger- 
ously small; and in India, as elsewhere, we have played a 
gambler’s game of bluff. At the present moment we are eight 
thousand British troops short in India; and no steps have been 
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taken to replace those withdrawn to South Africa. In case of 
a war with Russia in Afghanistan we should want an addition 
of fifty thousand British troops to the army in India; but no 
reparations have been made to supply them. A portion of our 
ndian army is of splendid material, and can be thoroughly 
trusted ; but that portion is overworked, and signs of exhaustion 
showed themselves in it after the late frontier risings, It 
could not stand the strain of a prolonged campaign. As a 
whole the native Indian army is not in a satisfactory condition. 
The Madras army is useless—it would not even face the 
Burmese ; the Bombayjarmy is, in the opinion of many com- 
petent judges, not much better; fully one-half of the Bengal 
army is of doubtful value. None of these troops could with 
safety be placed in line of battle. We rely on the Punjab 
army, and there is not enough of that. Fighting races exist 
by the hundred thousand in Northern India, from which we 
could fill our regiments; but this would involve the abolition 
of the water-tight compartment system of the Madras, Bombay, 
and Bengal armies, adopted after the Mutiny. That this 
abolition must come we believe; otherwise with the strain of 
actual war our army will go to pieces. An aggressive war in 
Afghanistan is out of the question ; we cannot in safety advance 
beyond the Khojak range or the Kuram Khyber hills; but a 
defensive war would be all in ourfavour. Even if the Russians 
were welcomed into Afghanistan, a few months would sicken the 
ple of their presence; the country would rise against the 
nfidel ; and if we were victorious, the Russians would have to 
retreat behind their present frontier, pursued by our troops and 
the Afghans throughout the length of Afghanistan, with losses 
which would for ever put aside any fear of the invasion of India. 
If we failed to defeat Russia all along the line, and if she esta- 
blished herself firmly at Kabul, then the English people would 
have to face the problem and to be prepared to keep two 
hundred and fifty thousand British troops in India. 

To meet the contingency of a determined Russian advance 
on India we must entirely re-organise the native army, and 
reduce the useless southern troops, thus obtaining money for 
the up-keep of better troops. We must improve the frontier 
communications, fortify the passes, and largely increase and 
modernise our artillery. The number of British officers 
with native regiments should be doubled—there are now 
nominally eight; practically regiments often go into action 
with four or five, enough to last, with luck, through one 
battle—and we must organise large bodies of mounted infantry. 
Finally, we must be prepared, the moment danger threatens, to 
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throw a mass of Imperial troops—they need not be regulars— 
into India, Thirty or forty thousand men landed partly in 
Bombay, partly in Calcutta, would keep the country steady ; 
and if the country is reassured, we have nothing to fear. This 
means money, and plenty of it, and India cannot find it all; 
but the existence of the Empire is at stake, and England must 


be * to help. 

s for Afghanistan, we would adhere to the old policy: keep 
on good terms, if possible, with the existing ruler; strengthen 
him if necessary, but never trust him too much; and on no 
account, unless at the Amir’s invitation, contemplate placing 
British officers in the country. It is an unsatisfactory plan at 
best ; but any dealings with a savage Mohammedan State, short 
of complete subjugation, must always be so, owing to the genius 
of the religion and its influence on the character of the people. 
Our policy towards the border tribes not directly ole our 
rule should be, we believe, unaggressive, but firm. Its direction 
should be in the hands of one officer, working directly under 
the Government of India, as proposed by Lord Sou. Where 
roads have to be kept open, as in the case of the Khyber, or the 
road by Swat and Dir to Chitral, this should be done by the 
use of local levies. No annexation should be attempted, and 
no native middlemen relied on: selected British officers with 
a love for frontier life should alone be employed to deal with 
the tribes. If the British Empire is to remain in existence 
and to keep India, the tribesmen are bound, in the end, to 
come under our rule. 

In short we believe that the lesson to be learnt from the 
history of our Indian frontier policy during the past thirty 
years is to keep our powder dry, to strain every nerve to perfect 
our defences on the border of the Indian Empire, to extend 
quietly and gradually our influence over the tribes on our 
frontier, and not to be drawn into a policy of adventure in 
Afghanistan. The fate of the Empire is in the lap of the gods ; 
there may be dark times before us; but we cannot believe 
that if we are true to ourselves there is any reason to fear 
disaster, But there must be none of that deplorable lack of 
common-sense preparation on the part of our statesmen, none 
of that dilettante treatment of vital questions, of which they have 
so recently been guilty. From a defeat at Magersfontein or 
Colenso the nation can recover, but a crash at Quetta or at the 
mouth of the Khyber might bring down the Empire in India. 
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1. The Life of Wellington: the Restoration of the Martial Puwer 
of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. Two vols. Third edition. London; Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co., 1900. 

2. Waterloo. Par Henry Houssaye. Paris: Perrin et Cie., 1899. 

3. Vie Militaire du Général Foy. Par Maurice Girod de L’Ain. 
Paris: Plon, Nourrit, et Cie., 1900. 

4. A Boy in the Peninsular War: the Services, Adventures, and 

J of Robert Blakeney. Edited by Julian Sturgis. 
London: John Murray, 1899. 

5. La Campagne dans les Pyrénées, 1813-1814. Par Le 

Commandant Clerc. Paris: L. Baudoin, 1896. 


a is now many years since an English author attempted 
to write the Life of the Duke of Wellington, although an 
enormous mass of new evidence has been produced since Gleig 
and Brialmont and their contemporaries essayed the task. In 
addition to material that has hitherto been purposely held back, 
much more that seems to have been merely overlooked has now 
come to light. Almost every year some new diary of a Penin- 
sular officer is exhumed from a long-unopened desk. Few of 
these are so lively as that of Robert Blakeney, which appeared 
last year. The cheerful and reckless young Irishman’s account 
of what befel him at Corunna, Barrosa, and the Nive, is quite 
as interesting as anything in the narratives of his countrymen 
Grattan, Bell, and Lestrange, which we have long known. It 
contains, moreover, several new points of considerable military 
importance. 
he time is therefore ripe for the appearance of a new bio- 
graphy of the Duke. Sir Herbert Maxwell has undertaken 
e task, and has produced a solid work, which will in many 
ways supersede all that has gone before. A great part of its 
value comes from the fact that the cabinets of Apsley House 
were opened to the author, so that he has been able to illustrate 
the Duke’s private life and personal views with greater freedom 
and certainty than any of his predecessors. We rise from 
reading his book with a clearer view of Wellington as a man 
than we ever had before. On Wellington as strategist or poli- 
tician we do not think that much new light is thrown; and, 
to our notion, Sir Herbert is prone to be unduly severe in his 
judgment on the Duke’s military operations. He has evidently 
been impressed with French criticism, which (as we hope to 
show) is not much fairer now than it was eighty years ago, in 
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the days when every retired colonel across the Channel was 
ready to demonstrate that Toulouse was an English defeat, and 
Talavera a drawn battle. 

Lord Roberts, in his ‘ Rise of Wellington,’ published five years 
ago, expressed an opinion which seemed strange to many of his 
readers and critics. It was to the effect that the more we stud 
the Duke’s life in detail, the more we respect him as a oa | 
and the less we like him as a man. This is precisely the 
impression that is left upon us by a careful perusal of Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s volumes. Fifty years ago it seemed almost 
treasonable to breathe a word against Wellington’s personal 
character—so great was the debt we owed him for Salamanca 
and Waterloo. His strange political inconsistencies were con- 
doned; his angularity and formalism were regarded with 
respect and even admiration; his lack of natural affection and 
his utter inability to understand the sentimental side of life 
were even praised as signs of Spartan virtue. Certain episodes 
which did not fit in too happily with the ‘Spartan hero’ theor 
were deliberately ignored. The Duke carried into political life 
a habit of arbitrary authority which had grown upon him from 
long years of command in the field; it was most galling to the 
Ministers who had to serve with him and the party which 
looked up to him as their leader. Nevertheless they obeyed. 
‘He'll say ’—wrote Lord Clarendon in 1829, when the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill was impending—‘“ My Lords! Attention! 
Right about face! Quick march!” and the thing will be 
done.’ Nothing can illustrate the Duke’s unfitness for political 
life better than his ridiculous duel with Lord Winchelsea. 
Finding his motives for a change of policy questioned by a 
discontented partisan, Wellington must needs challenge his 
critic to a personal encounter in Battersea Fields. The idea 
of a Prime Minister who keeps recalcitrant supporters of his 
Ministry in order by means of the pistol is nothing short of 

ue. Yet the meeting actually took place, and even 
after shots had been exchanged the Duke was inexorable, till he 
had been propitiated by a written apology. 

The popular conception of Wellington has been largely built 
up on laudatory sketches and essays written by those who 
knew him in his. old age alone. He lives in our memories as 
a kind of Nestor, replete with useful and interesting informa- 
tion—as Lord Stanhope drew him in his ‘Conversations,’ or 
Sir William Fraser in his ‘ Words on Wellington.’ Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s book leaves a very different impression, There were 
a few intimates to whom the Duke was readily accessible, and 


to whom he often spoke freely of the past ; but on the whole he 
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was a friendless man. For none of the old Peninsular officers 
who had served him so faithfully does he seem to have shown 
any special regard. Lord Hill, Sir George Murray, and Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, his most trusted subordinates, are said never 
to have been among his guests at Strathfieldsaye. For his 
political allies he had even less kindly feelings; his quarrel 
with Canning and his long estrangement from Peel were both 
due to his own touchiness and impatience of opposition. He 
never could comprehend the simplest principles of Cabinet 
government ; the hopelessness of attempting to argue with him 
is clearly shown in one of his private letters, quoted by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell (i 194), where he is describing a meeting of 
his Ministerial colleagues :— 

‘One man wants one thing and one another: they agree to what I 
say in the morning, and then in the evening up they start with some 
crotchet which deranges the whole plan. I have not been used to 
that in all the early part of my life. I have been accustomed to 
carry on things in quite a different manner. I assembled my officers, 
and laid down my plan, and it was carried into effect without any 
more words.’ 


The Duke was always prone to regard any criticisms of his 
views as insubordination, and too ready to impute discreditable 
motives to those who were guilty of them. It was almost 
impossible to serve under him without incurring his displeasure. 
We need not wonder if we find that, though he had many 
allies, he had no friends among the Tory Ministers of his day. 

Wellington’s home life leaves an even less happy impression 
upon us. He had made an unwise marriage with a pretty, 
flighty, brainless wife, who, though affectionate enough, was 
utterly unable to understand him or to help him. 


‘They formed a couple wholly unsuited to each other, and it 
avails not to scrutinise or criticise their relations more closely. It 
would be idle to pretend that the parting brought deep grief to the 
Duke ; it is not so referred to in any of his correspondence ; indeed, 
there never was a wife, in her death, as in her life, of whom her 
husband made such rare mention in his letters. To Lady Salisbury, 
indeed, who... was at this time .. . his most intimate corre- 

ndent and confidante, the Duke did impart a very frank explana- 
tion of his infelicitous experience of married life: of the Duchess’s 
extravagance ; of her insincerity towards himself about the amount 
of her debts; of her flightiness and injudicious treatment of her 
ana ) observations are preserved in Lady Salisbury’s journal.’ 
ii, 260. 


Nor was Wellington consoled for his matrimonial infelicity 
by the sympathy and companionship of his sons, He never 
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knew them as children; while they were growing up he was 
constantly absent in the Peninsula and in France. Bat when 
he finally returned home in 1818 they were but growing lads, 
and it was not too late to win their hearts and guide their 
careers. Most fathers would at least have made the effort. But 
there is no sign that Wellington devoted any special attention 
to his sons; he appears to have left them to their mother and 
their own inclinations. 

‘If between the Duke and his sons, Lord Douro and Lord Charles 
Wellesley, relations could never be described as other than friendly, 
neither can they be considered as intimate or confidential. The 
barrier of age, which no conscious diligence avails to surmount, was 
heightened and hardened between the father and his sons by the 
contrast of an arduous, indefatigable activity on the one part, with 
the easy-going indolence of well-born, well-endowed young men on 
the other. In truth they had not much in common.’ (ii, 373.) 


If there was any member of his family with whom Wellington 
might have been expected to dwell on terms of constant and 
cordial affection, it was certainly his brother Richard, the great 
Governor-General of India, who had first made the name of 
Wellesley known to the world. The whole of the Duke’s 
career had been founded on the patronage which his elder 
brother had been able to extend to him in India. But for him 
the position of Resident of Mysore would never have been 
given to so young an officer, nor would Assaye and Argaum have 
been fought. Wellesley’s support had been equally valuable 
to his brother during the critical years of the Peninsular War : 
it was his presence in the Cabinet which had prevented the 
feeble Ministry from starving the army in Spain, or perhaps 
withdrawing it altogether from that country. It is lamentable 
therefore to find that in late middle age Wellington quarrelled 
so bitterly with his brother that he would not meet him for a 
long term of years. It was not till 1839 that they were 
reconciled: they then had an interview at Wellesley’s house 
at Fulham, ‘cordial, but with no explanations, as the Duke’s 
confidante, Lady Salisbury, writes in her journal. 

When such was Wellington’s temper, it is not to be marvelled 
at that an acute observer remarked that ‘Apsley House was 
nevera home.’ There should be much pathos in the picture of 
the great man sitting lonely in the bleak and comfortless sur- 
roundings that he chose, while friendship and family affection 
passed him by; but the sadness of the situation is discounted 
by the fact that Wellington sought his consolations elsewhere. 
He was a man of the eighteenth century in many aspects of his 
character: ‘his relations with women, writes Sir Herbert 
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Maxwell, ‘have been the subject of endless gossip. . It must 
be admitted that they were numerous, and, with two or three 
notable exceptions, not of a kind on which it profits to 
dwell.’ We do not think that the biographer makes the case 


for his hero any the better by the extenuating clause which he 
adds :— 


‘Unlike many men who have played great parts in the world’s 
history, Wellington never submitted his will to a woman’s; although 
very susceptible of the influence of beauty and wit, he treated women 
either as agreeable companions or as playthings. He never allowed 
them to control his actions, nor, with two exceptions, did he feel 
acute sorrow when death or other circumstances put an end to the 
intimacy.’ (ii, 375.) 


The picture which we have had to draw of Wellington is not 
an amiable one: but there is yet one trait to add which is 
perhaps the most distressing of all—the ingratitude which he 
showed to the soldiers and officers who had made him what he 
was, There are words of his on record concerning his men 
which can never be pardoned, and words too not spoken in the 
heat of action but in the leisure of his later years. Take for 
example a passage from Lord Stanhope’s ‘Conversations with 
the Duke of W, ellington,’ where he is speaking of the rank and 
file: ‘They are the scum of the earth; English soldiers are 
fellows who have all enlisted for drink. That is the plain fact 
—they have all enlisted for drink.’ Again, speaking of non- 
commissioned officers, he observed: ‘Nothing would be so 
valuable as the English soldiers of that rank if you could get 
them sober, which is impossible.’ His views of discipline were 
worthy of the worst drill-sergeant of Frederic William of 
Prussia. ‘I have no idea of any great effect being produced,’ 
he once said before a Royal Commission, ‘ by anything but the 
fear of immediate corporal punishment.’ Flogging was the one 
recipe for all difficulties, and he declared that it was absolutely 
impossible to manage the army without it. For any idea of 
appealing to the better side of his men’s natures, or moving 
them by sentiment, he had the greatest contempt. When her 
present Majesty came to the throne in 1837 she showed, with 
the tact that has always marked her, a strong desire to win the 
hearts of her soldiers by showing her personal interest in them. 
She expressed a wish to hold a royal review in the July after her 
accession, and announced her intention to appear on horseback 
at it. Wellington intimated his disapproval :— 


It is a childish fancy, because she has read of Queen Elizabeth at 
Tilbury Fort: but then there was threat of foreign invasion, which 
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was an occasion calling for display. . . . As to the soldiers, I know 
them ; they won’t care about it one sixpence.’ 

It is curious to note how much truer was the instinct of the 
young Queen than that of the dry and formal veteran. 

The most distressing feature in Wellington’s condemnation of 
the morals of his soldiery is that he was sinning against the 
light: officers of less note but greater heart were appealing to 
the self-respect, patriotism, and good. feeling of their men with 
the best results, at the very moment when the Duke was 
denouncing them as soulless clods and irreclaimable drunkards. 
It was not by the lash that regiments like Colborne’s famous 
52nd foot or the other corps of the Light Division were kept 
together. The reminiscences of the Napiers, and of many other 
regimental officers of the better class, are full of anecdotes 
illustrating the virtues of the rank and file. There are some 
dozens of diaries and autobiographies of sergeants and privates 
who served under the Duke, which prove clearly enough that 
there were plenty of well-conditioned, intelligent, sober, and 
religious men in the armies that fought at Salamanca and 
Waterloo. We need only give as examples the memoirs of 
Surtees, Morris, Costello, and Donaldson. If there were also 
thousands of drunkards and thoughtless brutes in the ranks, the 
blame for their misdoings must fall mainly on the system under 
which they were trained. The ruthless medieval cruelty of the 
code of punishments alone would account for half the ruffianism 
of Wellington’s army. 

It was not only on the rank and file that the Duke's 
indiscriminate censures used to fall. He was quite as reckless 
.n denouncing his officers en masse. There were careless 
colonels and stupid subalterns enough under him, but what 
could be more absurd than a sweeping statement such as ‘ When 
I have given an order to an officer in the Line, it is, 1 venture 
to say, a hundred to one against its being done at all’? One of 
Wellington’s general orders, issued in the autumn of 1813, was 
never forgotten by those at whom it was launched. It came at 
the end of the long and trying retreat from Burgos to the line 
of the Tormes which ended the Salamanca campaign. The 
weather had been abominable, the men were shoeless, ragged, 
and half-starved, the enemy had been pressing hard on the rear ; 
under the stress of these ills discipline had broken down in 
some corps; there had been straggling, marauding, even 
desertion. But, instead of applying blame where blame was 
due, and commending the regiments which had preserved their 
order, the Duke rated his officers indiscriminately in the most 
exaggerated terms. 
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‘The discipline of army after a long and active campaign 
becomes in some degree relaxed: . . . but I am concerned to have to 
observe that the army under my command has fallen off in this 
respect in the late campaign to a greater degree than any army with 
which I have ever served, or of which I have ever read. Yet this 
army has met with no disasters, it has suffered no privations which 
but trifling attention on the part of the officers could not have 
prevented ... nor has it suffered any hardship excepting those 
resulting from the necessity of being exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather at the moment when it was most severe. I have no 
hesitation in attributing these evils to the habitual inattention of the 
officers of regiments to their duty as prescribed by the regulations of 
the service and by the orders of the army.’ 


There were many corps which had kept well together, 
refrained from marauding, and preserved their moral unbroken. 
It was a most bitter blow to the officers of these battalions to 
find themselves censured along with the rest. William Napier, 
writing long years after, could not contain his indignation ; and 
the books of Kincaid, Moyle Sherer, Grattan, and others contain 
similar complaints. The Duke was indeed a thankless master 
to serve. He was almost as pitiless as Frederic the Great in 
resenting a mistake: the case of Nerman Ramsay may serve 
as an example. Ramsay was undoubtedly the most brilliant 
artillery officer in the Peninsular army; the famous charge 
of his guns through a regiment of French cavalry at Fuentes 
de Ojnoro is one of the best-known episodes of the whole 
war. But at Vittoria he made an error in comprehending 
his chief’s orders, and moved forward from a village where 
the Duke had intended to keep him stationed. He was placed 
under arrest for three weeks, cut out of his mention in 
despatches, and deprived of the brevet-majority which had 
been promised him. His career was broken, and two years 
later he died, still only a yay at Waterloo. Another 
instance of hard usage is the Duke’s condemnation of Major 
Baring for the loss of La Haye Sainte on the famous 18th of 
June, 1815. In a despatch written two months after the battle, 
Wellington states that La Haye Sainte was taken at two 
o'clock, through the negligence of the officer who commanded 
the post! Yet, if anything is certain, it is that Baring held out 
till six o’clock, that his nine companies four times repulsed two 
whole French divisions from the farm, and that when he was 
driven out the sole cause was that his ammunition was exhausted, 
and that no more could be sent him because the enemy had 
completely encompassed the post, and cut its communications 
with the main body of the British army. 
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That Wellington possessed the unbounded confidence of his 
troops was shown upon a hundred fields. ‘The sight of his 
long nose among us on a battle morning,’ wrote one of his 
veterans, ‘was worth ten thousand men, any day of the week.’ 
But if he had their confidence, he never won their affection : 
he was obeyed with alacrity, but not with enthusiasm. It was 
not persoaal attachment to him which nerved his soldiers to 
make their best effort: he was feared, obeyed, and followed, 
but never loved. 

The remembrance of the countless panegyrics upon Wellington 
which have been written during the last half-century has 

rhaps induced us to work out the case against him at greater 
ae than is necessary. It is only fair that his undoubted 
merits should also be set forth. Putting aside his military 
ability, which can hardly be overrated, there was much to 
admire in him. England has never had a more faithful servant ; 
he was essentially what he once called himself, using a familiar 
Indian phrase, ‘a man of his salt. Duty was everything to 
him, Though intensely ambitious, he never allowed ambition 
to draw him aside from the most tedious and thankless daily 
tasks. When once convinced that his loyalty to his sovereign 
or his country required him to undertake a'piece of work, he 
carried it through with unswerving industry and perseverance. 
This is especially noticeable in his political career. The very 
acts which brought ‘him the most virulent abuse from his 
enemies, and the bitterest reproach from his partisans, were 
testimonies to his self-sacrifice and his indifference alike to 
popular clamour and to the pressure of friends and allies. In 
the critical years 1825-1835 he was convinced that England was 
on the verge of a revolution. He disliked Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, Parliamentary Reform, and all the other changes that were 
in the air, and so long as he thought it prudent he opposed 
them. It was nothing to him if mobs broke his windows and 
chased him down Holborn with stones and sticks. But when 
he had convinced himself that the further denial of reforms 
meant the outbreak of insurrection and the probable ruin of the 
constitution, he sank his prejudices and gave way. For so 
doing he was cursed as a traitor and a weakling by his Tory 
friends. But neither mob violence nor the desertion of his old 
followers moved him in the least. He had done in each case 
what he judged to be for the best, and if his duty had been 
discharged his conscience was clear. Strange as the statement 
would have seemed alike to the Whig and the Tory of his day, 
Wellington did more to check civil strife, and to facilitate the 

age from the old constitution to the new, than any other 
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man in the three kingdoms. His commanding position enabled 
him to force his unwilling party into submission to the popular 
will. No other leader could have done as much, and for his 
wise, if reluctant, action England owes him no small debt of 
gratitude. 

It is a relief to turn from the discussion of Wellington the 
man to that of Wellington the soldier. In that aspect, at least, 
we may fairly say that the more he is studied in detail the 
more does he appear to advantage. We have of late come 
across many books dealing with his campaigns from the French 
point of view. A renewed interest in the Napoleonic period 
has been a well-marked feature of French literature during the 
last ten years: it is easy to see that the military reader across 
the Channel must find in the records of the wars of the First 
Empire more exhilarating fields of study than are to be found 
in the annals of the last thirty years. The spirit of patriotic 
aspiration is more easily fed from the tale of Austerlitz and 
Jena than from that of Tonquin and Madagascar; though we 
must acknowledge that the French authors of to-day do not in 
the least shut their eyes to their less successful campaigns. 
We have before us three volumes, all possessing high merits, 
which are entirely devoted, the first to Waterloo, the two 
others to the Peninsular War. All of them are valuable to the 
student of Wellington’s career, though two of them are written 
in a spirit of somewhat captious criticism of his achievements ; 
it seems almost impossible for a French writer to discuss the 
Duke’s career with a perfectly impartial mind. Of one of the 
three books—M. Houssaye’s ‘ Waterloo’—we note that Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has made much use, too much, indeed, in 
some places, for he more than once follows that author into 
serious errors. The second—Clerc’s ‘Campagne dans _ les 
Pyrénées, 1813-14 ’—seems to be unknown to Sir Herbert: he 
would have found in it much good material for amplifying 
the account which he has drawn up, mainly from Napier, of 
Wellington’s operations in the south of France. The third, 
which bears the somewhat misleading title of the ‘ Vie Mil'taire 
du Général Foy,’ has only appeared within the last few weeks. 
It is practically an edition of Foy’s rough journal of the 
Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns, with a short preliminary 
sketch of his earlier career. 

Oddly enough, it is Foy who, among the three writers, shows 
the most impartial mind, both concerning Wellington and 
concerning the whole British army. He was a man of 
singularly calm and fair judgment, who rose superior to the 
prejudices which make the Peninsular memoirs of his contem- 
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poraries Marbot and Thiébault so untrustworthy. He is not one 
of those who explain all the Duke’s successes by his undeserved 
good fortune, and maintain that he was perpetually being 
delivered by chance from a well-earned disaster. Nor does he 
hold the easy theory that the English army was always present 
in superior numbers, and could not beat its adversaries without 
them. As testimonials to Wellington and his soldiery, Foy’s 
hasty journal-notes, made in the short intervals between battle 
and battle, are much more striking than the more studied 
periods of his unfinished ‘ History of the Peninsular War. 
What can be more creditable to the writer, as well as to the 
subject of his praise, than the lines which Foy jotted down in 
his note-book six days after Salamanca (July 28th, 1812) ?— 


‘Cette bataille est la plus savante, la plus considérable quant au 
nombre des troupes agissantes, la plus importante quant & ses 
résultats, que les Anglais aient gagnée dans ces derniers temps. 
Elle classe Lord Wellington presque & la hauteur du duc de Marl- 
borough. On avait eu l’occasion, jusqu’é présent, de connaftre sa 
prudence, son choix des positions, son art pour en tirer parti. Il 
s’est montré 4 Salamanque grand et habile manceuvrier : ila tenu ses 
dispositions cachées pendant presque tout le jour: il a attenda notre 
mouvement pour prononcer le sien: il a joué serré: c’est une bataille 
a la Frédéric. (p. 178.) 


It was in August 1810, before he had learned to know 
Wellington so completely, that Foy wrote as follows concerning 
the English army :— 


‘Les Anglais sont méthodiques dans la guerre: le soldat est 
calme et brave: les officiers sont excellents: les généraux sont 
médiocres. Je regarde les armées anglaises d’aujourd’hui comme 
supérieures aux notres & égalité de nombre et sur un champ de 
batailledonné. Cette opinion je me garde bien de l’émettre en public : 
il faut que le soldat méprise et haisse son ennemi.’ (pp. 98, 99.) 


It was natural that Foy should also suppress this opinion in 
his formal history of the war, when he laid it before the French 
reading public. But that the notion was always running in 
his head is sufficiently shown by his diary during the Waterloo 
campaign. He was never very hopeful. Ona June 17th he ob- 
serves that, ‘colour it how we may, the fight at Quatre Bras has 
been a defeat for us.’ A most interesting note, jotted down on the 
very field of Mont St. Jean, during the long morning’s waiting 
that preceded the attack on Hougoumont, is to the effect. that 
an English officer had said, the night before, that Bliicher was 
drawing back by way of Wavre, to join the Duke of Wellington 
and fight a battle to naan — The Emperor refused 
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to pay attention to the report, and merely observed that the 
English armv would have reired as far as Aniwerp before the 
21st of June. Like all the generals who had fought in Spain, 
Foy was not reassured by his master’s attitude, and believed 
that, if Welington retreated, it was because the circumstances 
of the roment and the general plan of campaign of the Allies 
demanded it. We have Foy’s authority for the fact, sometimes 
denied by French historians, that Napoleon, when warned, so 
early as daybreak on the 18th, that the junction of Wellington 
and Bliicher was possible, replied that no such junction could 
be effected for two days to come, seeing the state in which 
the Prussians had been left after the battle of Ligny, and 
vemembering that a considerable force had been detached under 
Grouchy to followthem. In this mistaken view of the probable 
effects of Ligny lay the secret of the loss of Waterloo. 

The works of Major Clerc and M. Henry Houssaye contrast 
very strongly with Foy’s journal, in that they are both written 
with a strong bias against Wellington. We fear that both 
authors would be inclired to meet the old general’s evidence 
with a reply somewhat after the manner of Napoleon’s brutal 
taunt to Soult on the morning of Waterloo :— 


*Parce que vous avez été battu par Wellington, vous le regardez 
comme un grand général. Et moi, je vous dis que Wellington 
est un mauvais général, et que les Anglais sont de mauvaises 
troupes.’ 


But in spite of this similarity of view there is the strongest 
contrast between the character of Clerc’s ‘Campagne dans les 
Pyrénées’ and Houssaye’s ‘ Waterloo.’ The one is in essence 
a series of painstaking but rather confusing topographical 
sketches ; the other is an elaborate literary work of art. The 
autuor of the first is an intelligent officer quartered at Bayonne, 
who has gone over all the battlefields that lie in front of that 
fortress, as far as the Spanish frontier, with the object of 
identifying all Soult’s lines and Wellington’s points of attack. 
His main interest is purely technical: he wishes to determine 
how far field-fortification can counterbalance superior numbers. 
M. Houssaye, on the other hand, is occupied in writing a sort 
of Napoleonic epic. Those who, a few years ago, read his 
‘1814,’ will easily guess the main thesis of his ‘ Waterloo.’ 
He is celebrating the wonderful deeds of the Emperor as the 
valiant defender of French soil against the last and most 
powerful of the Coalitions. With the Napoleon of earlier years, 
the inventor of the Continental System and the oppressor of 
Europe, he is not concerned. In their essentiality his two 
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works are glorifications of his hero’s great struggle against 
desperate odds in the last two of his great campaigns. 

he earlier work, ‘1814,’ is so far from being a complete mili- 
tary sketch of the events of that year that its opening incidents 
are omitted ; there is no account of Brienne and La Rothiére: 
the chronicle starts with Napoleon’s successes at Champaubert 
and Montmirail. So entirely is M. Houssaye occupied with 
the Emperor that the reader will search in vain for even a 
mention of the Nive, Orthez, or Toulouse. In ‘ Waterloo’ this 
concentration of interest on a single figure is not quite so 
obvious. Nevertheless, the same spirit is working: the main 
thesis of the book, when we examine it carefully, is that 
Napoleon’s great plan for beating Bliicher and Wellington in 
succession was really practicable, and that it was only foiled 
by the stupidity of Grouchy and the recklessness of Ney. This 
is a repetition of the old theories of Gourgaud and Thiers 
in a new and more persuasive form. But M. Houssaye differs 
from his predecessors in that he has brought to bear on his 
subject a far greater array of authorities than they had consulted, 
many of them authorities which have only become available 
during the last few years. He has collated with great care a 
number of English and German documents far exceeding 
the list of those consulted by his forerunners. Among the 
sources on our own side he has made especial use of Siborne’s 
‘Waterloo Letters,’ an invaluable collection much neglected 
hitherto by foreign writers on the campaign. Kennedy, 
Chesney, Ropes, and the other English commentaries are well 
known to him; he has even looked through (but not, we think, 
mastered) the great controversy in the ‘ United Service Journal ’ 
for 1845, concerning the relative parts taken by the English 
brigades in repulsing the final attack of the Imperial Guard at 
Waterloo. 

The strong point of M. Houssaye’s work is his painstaking 
research, The weak point is his frequent inability to weigh 
conflicting evidence with a just balance: it is human to give 
the preference to the witnesses whose tale squares with our 
own preconceived ideas, We must give the greatest praise 
to him for the diligence with which he has sought out many 
important facts hidden in unlikely corners. He has, for 
example, cleared up in a fairly satisfactory way the extra- 
ordinary marches and counter-marches of d’Erlon’s corps 
between Ligny and Quatre-Bras, by discovering the exact 
sequence of Ney’s and Napoleon’s — and the name of 
the officer who carried each of them. Probably Forbin-Janson’s 


inability to give an intelligent explanation to d@’Erlon of the 
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all-important orders that he bore was the main cause of the 
aimless wanderings of the lst Corps on the eventful afternoon 
of June 16th. On a still more important point of the cam- 
paign—the number and character of the despatches interchanged 
between Napoleon and Grouchy on the 17th and 18th—we 
think that M. Houssaye has arrived at a conclusion that will be 
accepted by all subsequent enquirers. 

But in his main thesis, the practicability of Napoleon’s plan 
for attacking and beating in succession the armies of Bliicher 
and Wellington, we cannot follow M. Houssaye. His con- 
clusion in favour of the scheme is really a statement that if 
all the Emperor’s plans had been carried out with absolute 
accuracy and punctuality by his lieutenants, and if, on the 
other hand, all the mishaps and miscalculations which did 
actually occur in the English and Prussian armies had taken 

lace also in the hypothetical campaign which he is construct- 
ing, Napoleon should have been victorious. But it is obviously 
impossible to grant that one side only should make mistakes. 
Neither Kriegspiel nor real war is worked out in such a way. 
Chance is always intervening, and he is the best general who 
can best improvise remedies for the new situations which 
chance creates. 

In order that Napoleon’s plan may be made to appear 
feasible, Wellington has to be made responsible for the some- 
what slow concentration of his forces which unquestionably 
caused danger to his army during the earlier hours of the battle 
of Quatre Bras. ‘His orders were pitiably bad’; ‘he must 
have been possessed with hallucinations, and paralysed with a 
vision of Napoleon attacking in person at all points of his line 
simultaneously.’ The Duke’s concentration was undoubtedly 
slower than it should have been; but, when we seek the causes, 
we find that they were beyond his personal control. The main 
fault lay with the Prussian General von Zieten, on whose corps 
the first French attack fell ; after dispatching one aide-de-camp 
in the early morning of the 15th, to say that his outposts had 
been driven in, he sent Wellington no further information at 
all for twelve hours. At seven in the evening the Duke was 
still ignorant of the strength of the French advance, and of the 
number of the points on which it was directed. He could 
therefore do no more than order his divisions to mass at 
their ive rendezvous, and to be ready to march at 
dawn. He himself, as everyone knows, looked in for a few 
hours at the Duchess of Richmond’s celebrated ball. Had 
Zieten sent a series of messengers to say that French columns 
were pouring down every road, that his whole front was 
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attacked, and that he was being everywhere forced back by 
overwhelming numbers, Wellington would not have been 
forced to hesitate, twelve hours would have been gained, and 
on the early morning of the 17th there would have been fifty 
thousand men massed at Nivelles and Genappe, with a strong 
advanced guard at Quatre Bras. But M, Houssaye will grant 
no allowance for the accident of Zieten’s neglecting to send 
information, and makes the Duke bear the whole burden. 
When similar events happen on the French side, Napoleon is 
held blameless and his subordinates get all the censure. It 
would be geen possible, but very useless, to draw up a recon- 
struction of the campaign of 1815 on lines the exact opposite 
of M. Houssaye’s, proving that if Wellington and Bliicher had 
been properly served and supplied with information, there 
would have been 120,000 Prussians at Ligny and 80,000 Allied 
troops at Quatre Bras, so that Napoleon’s whole plan must 
have miscarried on its second day of execution. But all such 
hypothetical reconstructions are futile. 

It is regrettable that Sir Herbert Maxwell has taken M. 
Houssaye’s arguments so much to heart that he has actuall 
spoken of Wellington as being ‘surprised’ on the 15th and 
16th June. This is a very ancient heresy, resting on a mis- 
application of words. The Duke knew that the French were 
close to the frontier, he received early tidings of their 
crossing it, but for want of prompt and accurate information 
as to their subsequent movements he lost much time in concen- 
trating on the crucial point. To quote his own words to the 
Duke of Richmond: ‘Napoleon has humbugged me—he has 
gained twenty-four hours’ march on me.’ But this is a very 
different thing from being ‘surprised’; the use of that word 
implies that Wellington had not considered a French advance 
by Charleroi a possible development of the game, nor taken 
measures to provide against it; and this was far from being the 
case. 

There are a good many points on which a careful reader 
will detect in M. Houssaye that sentiment de gloriole which 
he so much deprecates (p. 393) in English historians. With 
the ‘Waterloo Letters’ 355) in his hands, he should 
not have written that a French officer was ‘tué en prenant 
le drapeau du 32™° régiment anglais.’ The flag was not 
captured, though the gallant Frenchman was certainly killed. 
Similarly, his statement that some of the English squares at 
Waterloo must have been broken into, because flags were 
captured by Kellermann’s Cuirassiers in this part of the field, 
requires correction, It is true that three colours were lost, but 
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they were those of two regiments of the German Legion, the 
5th and 8th battalions, which the Prince of Orange had 
idiotically deployed into line and sent down-hill among the 
French cavalry. No square was broken, though some of them 
sustained as many as thirteen assaults. The very heavy losses 
which they suffered were due, not to the Cuirassiers, but to the 
French artillery, which was brought forward between the 
cavalry attacks, and fired on the British and Hanoverian 
masses from a distance of only 200 yards. M. Houssaye 
never mentions this aspect of the fight; to judge from his 
account, the squares had to deal with cavalry alone. 

No incident in the battle of Waterloo has been more written 
about than the final advance of the Imperial Guard. M. Hous- 
saye is so convinced that the modest force of veterans which 
Napoleon employed would have sufficed, if properly managed, 
to turn the whole tide of battle, that it may perhaps be worth 
while to follow the author in detail with regard to this last 
episode of the famous 18th of June. For our own part we 
are inclined to think that the real crisis of the battle of 
Waterloo did not occur at the moment of the celebrated 
advance of the ‘Middle Guard, but a full hour earlier. 
Before Ney and Friant led to this last desperate attack the 
five (or six) battalions which were to give the coup de grace, 
another, and a much larger, force of fresh infantry had been 
launched against the same point of the English line, and 
had failed disastrously to break through. About 6.15, when 
the mangled squadrons of Milhaud and Kellermann had 
just reeled back from their fourth and last general charge, 
Ney had resolved to throw in all his disposable battalions 
against the English centre. Many historians have told the 
story of Donzelot’s furious and successful assault on La Haye 
Sainte; but the equally vigorous attack of Reille’s corps 
to the west of the main road seems to have passed almost 
Bei unnoticed. Here the whole division of Bachelu and one 

i brigade of Foy, fourteen battalions in all, attacked on the 

‘a narrow front of 800 yards to the east of Hougoumont. Neither 
in the reminiscences of the English eye-witnesses, nor in the 
narratives of our military historians, is the importance of the 
assault of these six or seven thousand fresh troops brought out. 
Siborne, generally the most careful of writers, barely mentions 
their movement (ii, 84 and 90); many of the less important 
authorities omit any notice of it whatever. The men in 
the fighting-line seem to have felt it as little more than an 
interlude in the awful cannonade which impressed itself on 
their minds as the main feature of the later hours of the after- 
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noon. Out of the smoke which hid the retreating hordes of 
Cuirassiers and Lancers, who had just deserted the hill-side of 
Mont St. Jean, there loomed forth for a moment heavy columns 
of infantry. Hardly realising that this was a new and most 
dangerous phase of the combat, the much-tried troops along the 
ridge wheeled from square into line and opened fire upon the 
new enemy. The three brigades engaged against Foy and 
Bachelu seem to have been Adam’s on the right, Maitland’s in 
the centre, and Halkett’s on the left. Evidence in the invaluable 
‘ Waterloo Letters’ shows that all three were closely engaged with 
French infantry an hour before the final advance of the Guard. 
Grant’s brigade of light cavalry seems also to have found an 
opportunity of charging, apparently from the interval between 
Adam and Maitland: olhsers in it report that they were 
engaged with dense bodies of infantry, feebly supported by 
cavalry, between six and seven o'clock. But to men whose 
perceptions had already been dulled by eight hours of battle, 
this repulse of a heavy attack of French infantry hardly pre- 
sented itself as a separate phase of the combat; many of 


the narrators blend it with their account of the defeat of the — 


Cuirassiers between four and six o’clock ; to others the combat 
seemed but a preface and preliminary to the attack of the 
— Guard, which did not take place till long after seven. 
oy’s and Bachelu’s men had a clearer appreciation of 
their own advance and retreat as a distinct and self-contained 
episode of the battle. They had spent the whole day standing 
at ease on the slopes of La Belle Alliance, without firing a shot. 
Ordered to the front at last, they came under a heavy fire of 
artillery, but this did not stop them. They made their way 
forward till they came, half-way up the English slope, into a 
sort of semi-circle of fire from the Duke's infantry. Moitland’s 
and Halkett’s men were in their front; Adam’s brigade, and 
vee of du Plat’s brigade of the German Legion, on their left 
ank. The musketry was too much for them; ‘C’était une 
gréle de mort,’ says Foy. More than fifteen hundred men of 
his and Bachelu’s divisions fell in the first few minutes of the 
combat. After a very short stay on the slope the wrecks of 
the fourteen French battalions recoiled, and fell back across 
the valley to the position which they had but just quitted. So 
thoroughly had they been disorganised that they practically 
took no further part in the battle. 

Now, if between six and seven o’clock fourteen battalions of 
fresh troops tried and failed to break the English line just at 
the point where five (or six) battalions of the Guard afterwards 
attacked at 7.30, we may fairly argue that the first assault was 
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far the more dangerous and critical. Obviously it was much 
more likely that 7,000 men would burst through than that 
3,500 would do so. Nor had the condition of Wellington’s 
right wing grown more unfavourable in the interval. Between 
the repulse of Foy and Bachelu and the advance of the Imperial 
Guard, the Duke had brought up several bodies of fresh troops 
into his front line, and had ranged in its rear the cavalry bri- 
gades of Vivian and Vandaleur, with which he ultimately made 
his great counterstroke. If, therefore, the earlier and heavier 
attack was driven off without extraordinary exertion, it was 
morally certain that the later attack, delivered by a much 
smaller column, was foredoomed to failure. The Middle Guard 
was far too weak for the work which the Emperor set before it : 
fifteen or twenty battalions might have succeeded, but five or 
six were certain to fail. If the advance and retreat of Friant’s 
column has attracted far more attention than those of Foy’s and 
Bachelu’s divisions, it is mainly because of the ancient fame of 
the Imperial Guard. To see the masses of bearskins waver, 
break, and roll down the hillside, meant much more both to 
French and English onlookers than the sight of double the 
number of troops of the line recoiling. Nevertheless, the 
danger to Wellington had been much greater at the time of the 
earlier attack, for, while it was being delivered, the British line 
further to the east was also being far more vigorously assailed 
than was the case after seven o'clock. Donzelot’s division was 
just capturing La Haye Sainte, and the German battalions to 
the right rear of that farmstead were wavering for a moment 
under the fearful artillery fire to which they were exposed. An 
hour and a half later the French attack in this direction had 
done its worst; there was no sign that it could win any more 
ground, though d’Erlon’s corps did make one last futile effort 
to aid the Imperial Guard. We think then that the future 
historians of the battle must reconsider the received view of its 
penultimate phase, and acknowledge that its most critical 
moment was about 6.30 p.m., instead of an hour later. 
Nevertheless, a high interest will always be attached to 
Bonaparte’s last effort, and we are glad to find that M. Houssaye, 
in spite of many small errors, has succeeded in bringing some 
new light to bear upon it. More ink has been spent during the 
last eighty years upon the repulse of the Imperial Guard than 
upon any other incident of the battle; in the forties a very 
lively controversy raged between the officers of the 52nd, of the 
Guards, and of Colin Halkett’s brigade, as to the relative 
importance of their shares in the victory; it bore fruit in 
sundry pamphlets and magazine articles which all deserve study. 
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There are at least a dozen narratives of French eye-witnesses, 
and the ‘ Waterloo Letters’ must not be neglected. M. Houssaye 
has searched through nearly all these sources, and for the 
French side of the fight has decided to follow the version of 
General Petit, to the practical exclusion of all others. This 
officer should be a good authority, as he was about Napoleon’s 
person and witnessed the formation and advance of the Middle 
Guard for the great attack. He says that the whole of the 
four regiments of that corps were employed, with the exception 
of one battalion, which the Emperor drew off, and placed on a 
mound to the left of La Belle Alliance as a support. In all the 
official ‘ states’ of the French army which we have seen, the 
Middle Guard is credited with eight battalions, the same 
number as that composing the Old and the Young Guards. 
This should leave seven battalions for the attacking column ; 
but Petit alleges that the 4th Grenadiers had been organised as 
a single-battalion regiment only, and that the 4th Chasseurs had 
suffered so much at Ligny that its two battalions had been cut 
down to one. He therefore holds that only five columns 
marched up the hill to the attack. Both these statements are 
strange: the Middle Guard was very strong in numbers: it 
had 4,600 men in its ranks, several hundreds more than 
either the Old or the Young Guard. Yet each of the two latter 
was organised in eight battalions, so that it appears hardly 
possible that the Middle Guard should have been formed with 
seven only, Again, as to the losses at Ligny, Gourgaud says 
that the whole of the Guards—at least twelve battalions were 
engaged—only lost 100 men. M. Houssaye believes that 
this figure is too low, and suggests 300 as a more probable 
estimate. But even if this figure is accepted it is clear that 
the 4th Chasseurs—one sixth of the force engaged—cannot 
have lost enough men to make it necessary to amalgamate its 
two battalions into one. The regiment must have been 1,200 
or 1,300 strong, and cannot have lost more than 100 or 150. 
This would not justify the breaking-up of its organisation. 
Even admitting that the details given by General Petit as to 
the numbers and marshalling of the column of attack are to be 
accepted, to the neglect of all other versions, French and English, 
we have still some criticisms to make on M. Houssaye’s account 
of its defeat. The statement that the battalions of the Middle 
Guard advanced ‘seuls contre l’armée anglaise’ is a mere figure 
of rhetoric: immediately to their right d’Erlon’s corps was 
making its last attack; behind them the remains of Reille’s 
corps and large masses of half-rallied cavalry were already 
moving forward. So far was Friant’s column from attacking the 
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whole English army that, as a matter of fact, it had to do with 
three brigades only—those of Colin Halkett, Maitland, and 
Adam. The first-named had lost over three hundred men at 
Quatre Bras; it had taken up its position at Waterloo only 
1,900 strong; and, after repelling a dozen cavalry charges and 
standing four hours in square under a devastating artillery fire, 
it had been reduced to a mere handful of men. The 73rd had, 
at the moment of the advance of the Middle Guard, not more 
than eighty men in line, as that admirable witness, Thomas 
Morris, relates ; the other three regiments were in hardly better 
case. It is doubtful if the whole brigade had 600 muskets 
left to receive the enemy’s final attack. Maitland’s two bat- 
talions of Guards had also suffered dreadfully at Quatre Bras, 
where they had left behind them 514 killed and wounded— 
more than a quarter of their strength. They had been exposed 
at Waterloo, utes the afternoon, to trials only less severe than 
those which had fallen upon Halkett’s devoted brigade, and had 
lost the greater part of the 450 men who fell during the whole 
engagement, long ere the head of Ney’s last column came 
opposite them. Instead of being ‘ two enormous battalions,’ or 
‘2,000 men,’ as M. Houssaye repeatedly calls them, they cannot 
possibly have had more than 1,200 muskets left for the final 
struggle. Adam’s brigade had not been present at Quatre Bras, 
and had arrived on the field of Mont St. Jean with its full 
strength of 2,600 men. Allowing 300 men as having been lost 
in the afternoon, when they had stood many charges of the 
Cuirassiers and beaten back Foy’s infantry, Adam’s battalions 
may have mustered 2,300 bayonets at the crucial moment. In 
all, then, the three English brigades which fought the Imperial 
Guard cannot have had more than 4,100 men in their ranks at 
7.30 on the fatal evening. 

According to M. Houssaye two other corps were engaged 
with the French, to the left of Halkett’s line, viz., two 
Brunswick battalions and Ditmer’s brigade of Dutch-Belgian 
militia. This allegation is contrary to all evidence, save that 
of two vague official reports of Dutch provenance. Halkett’s 
officers positively state that no French column attacked to 
their left or eastward flank; they dealt themselves with the 
two battalions of the Guard which came up against their 
front. The validity of the claim of Ditmer’s militia, that 
they pushed forward into the front line in time to co-operate 
in this repulse of the French, may be gauged from the 
fact that they only lost one officer and 28 rank and file 
killed during the whole battle, but contributed more than 
250 ‘missing’ to the horde of runaways who were pouring 
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to the rear down the Brussels road. As to the two Bruns- 
wick battalions, we have the clear evidence of Colonel Mercer, 
whose b:.:tery was placed precisely between them. He bears 
witness to their excelleut conc uct during the cavalry charges, 
but is positive that neither he nor they had any part in 
repulsing the Imperial Guard. At the moment of the final 
clash they were being vexed by artillery fire from the neighbour- 
hood of La Haye Sainte, and not by an infantry attack. 
Incidentally we learn from Mercer’s ‘ Waterloo Campaign’ that 
Van der Smissen’s Dutch battery, which M. Houssaye alleges to 
have been turned upon the Guard, was, as a matter of fact, 
engaged at the moment with French guns to the left, which it 
succeeded in enfilading and ultimately drove from the field. 
The three English references which M. Houssaye gives, as 
proving that the Brunswick troops were atvacked by Friant’s 
coluin, turn out, when verified, to refer to a previous stage of 
the battle; and one of them contains a statement (ignored by 
the French author) to the effect that these German corps were 
not engaged with the Guard. 

We are surprised to find that Sir Herbert Maxwell has, most 
incautiously, swallowed the whole of M. Houssaye’s inaccurate 
statements concerning the number of Allied troops which took 
part in this phase of the baitle. He even makes a most unne- 
cessary apology for the omission by earlier English writers of any 
acknowledgment of the services of Ditmer’s brigade. A more 
careful s.udy of the original authorities would have shown him 
that every statement of M. Houssaye requires careful verifica- 
tion, and that there is no proof that the Dutch-Belgians were 
engaged with the Guard at all. The result of a careful 
comparison of M. Houssaye’s version with the English evidence 
seems to be that five (or six) French battalions took part in the 
attack. They advanced in échelon, with their right columns 
thrown forward. The two leading battalions struck Halkett’s 
brigade, and were repulsed by it after a short engagement; the 
two central columns, which had drawn close together and acted 
as a single mass, came against Maitland’s Grenadier Guards 
and Napier’s battery, and suffered defeat from them. The left, 
or rear, échelon, one (or more probably two) battalions strong, was 
taken in flank by Adam’s brigade and driven off eastward, some 
minutes after the rest of the attacking force had been dispersed. 
Among the many maps which we have examined, showing the 

sitions at the moment of the Middle Guard’s advance, that in 

r. Horsburgh’s ‘ Waterloo’ seems to give the formation of the 
French columns more clearly than any other. Siborne, generally 
the safest of guides, has veen misled by two false conceptions. 
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The first was an overestimate of the strength of the French ; he 

ve them ten instead of six battalions. The second was an 
idea (which he subsequently recanted in the ‘United Service 
Journal’ for 1845) that the front and right échelon of the 
Guards did not extend more to the east than the spot occupied 
by Maitland’s brigade. The evidence of Halkett’s officers 
makes it clear that the leading French battalions formed .a 
separate attacking force, which reached far beyond Maitland’s 
left flank, and was repulsed by the desperate remnant of the 
30th, 33rd, 69th, and 73rd regiments before the Grenadier 
Guards had opened fire upon the second échelon of the 
assailants. 

We have lingered long over the details of Waterloo, for 
‘it is a subject from which every student of military his- 
tory finds it hard to tear himself away. Before bringing 
our criticism of M. Houssaye and Sir Herbert Maxwell to 
a close, we have to note some inexactitudes of names and 
words which require correction. The French author is by far 
the milder offender in this respect: his spelling of English 
names is far more correct than is usual in books from across 
the Channel. We have only noted Yalcott for Walcott, 
Whyniates for Whinyates, Mac-Ready (an odd-looking word) 
for Macready, and a composite personage ‘de Lancy-Evans,’ 
who is compounded from Wellington’s Cuastermantenipntaeh 
Delancey and de Lacy-Evans, the hero of a very different 
campaign. Among his own countrymen M. Houssaye seems 
to be much puzzled by a certain brigadier-general of Foy’s, 
who appears indifferently as Jannin (p. 376) and Jamin (p. 102). 
The latter, as is made clear by Foy himself, is the correct 
form. Sir Herbert Maxwell is an offender of a much worse 
class in the mangling of names. A good many errors in his 
first edition have been corrected in later issues, but Sabral is 
left for Sobral (i, 202), Thomars for Thomar (i, 136); while 
the heights on the battlefield of Salamanca are spelt Arapeiles 
in the map, Arapiles in the text (i, 280, 281). The general 
who commanded the French left wing at the same fight is 
alternately Thomiere (map) and Thomieres (i, 283 and 284). 
Calvarasa and Calbarasso are sufficiently diverse names for the 
same village. So too among the Prussian generals we have the 
variants Thielmann and Thieleman, Kleinst and Kleist, and 
among the we Vanegas and Venegas, Ballesteros and 
Ballasteros, Zaya and Zayas. We are positive that scores 
of such slips could be collected from Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
two volumes without any difficulty. 

The impression of over-hasty work which such misprints 
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leave upon us is strengthened by many in which the 
author has not taken the trouble to bring his sentences into 
accordance with the simplest rules of grammar. We may give 
a few examples :-— 

‘Hardlyhad Somerset galloped off, and just as Wellington rode 
out alone to Huarte, when a patrol of French cavalry entered the 
village.’ (i, 833.) 

‘With what different feelings he viewed these scenes from those 
when last he stood among them!’ (i, 382.) 

‘Not ashamed some, in the delirium of success, others under the 
sheer pang of remembered defeat, to revile the great commander, by 
declaring that before the battle was fairly lost he rode off the 
field.’ (ii, 84.) 


Another class of errors consists of those in which one name 
is substituted for another by some trick of memory on the 
author’s part. Sir Herbert knows well enough that Sattara was 
not the capital of the Peshwas, nor Agra that of Scindiah; 
the right names—Poona and Gwalior—appear in many pages 
of his book; yet on pp. 53 and 72 of vol. i he makes these 
unaccountable substitutions. Again, throughout the account 
of Assaye, the river which Wellesley had to cross is styled the 
Kistna. It was really the Kaitna: the larger and better-known 
stream which Sir Herbert names does not come within two 
hundred miles of the battle-field. It is comparatively seldom 
that we have detected absolute mis-statements of fact as opposed 
to errors of names; but there is a grave slip on p. (0 of 
vol. ii, where Picton is described as the ‘beloved chief’ of 
the old 88th, the Connaught Rangers. Anyone who has read 
Grattan’s ‘Peninsular Diary,’ or other writings by officers of 
the 88th, will remember that Picton was detested by the 
regiment. He had called them ‘ragged Connaught foot-pads,’ 
accused them of selling their cartridges to buy aguardiente, and 
steadily refused to recommend any of their officers for pro- 
motion or to insert their names in despatches. Hence came a 
well-grounded dislike for him in the regiment, which was not 
forgotten for long years after his death. Another error of some 
importance is the description (vol. i, p. 55) of Kruse’s brigade 
at Waterloo as consisting of Dutch cavalry. They were really 
Nassau infantry. 

We wish Sir Herbert a competent and conscientious proof- 
reader for his next edition, and trust that he may find time 
to reconsider his enthusiasm for M. Houssaye’s version of 
Waterloo. With a moderate amount of revision his book may 
take its place as the standard Life of our greatest British 
General. 
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Ant. XI1—THE AFRIKANDER BOND. 


1. The Boer States. By A. H. Keane. London: Methuen, 
1900. 

2. The Transvaal from Within. By J. P. Fitzpatrick. Popular 
edition. London: Heinemann, 1900. 

3. On the Eve of the War. By Evelyn Cecil, M.P. London: 
John Murray, 1900. 

4. A Century of Wrong. Issued by F. W. Reitz. London: 
* Review of Reviews’ Office, 1900. 

5. The Birth of the Bond. Grahamstown, Cape Colony : 
Josiah Slater, 1900. 

6. Paul Kruger en de Opkomst van de Zuid-Afrikaansche 

liek, By J. S. van Oordt. Amsterdam: Holland- 

Afrikander Publishing Company, 1898. 

7. Transvaalsche Herinneringen. By E. T. P. Jorissen. 
Amsterdam: 1897. 

8. South African Press: (English) Cape Times ; Cape Argus ; 
Friend of the Free State; (Dutch) De Patriot; Zuid 
Afrikaan ; Ons Land; De Express. 


SECTION—a large section—of the Dutch inhabitants of 
South Africa have long cherished a desire to convert 
that country into a Republic, or federation of Republics, in 
which Great Britain shall have no more place or authority than 
she has in the Republics of France or Switzerland; and certain 
of their leaders, not in the Transvaal] and Orange Free State 
only, but in Natal and the Cape Colony also, have been working 
together to accomplish this desire. To call this desire and 
the concerted endeavour to accomplish it a ‘conspiracy,’ is to 
assert more than in the very nature of things can be proved ; 
and to assert more than can be proved is to play into the hands 
of the champions of the South African Republics, enabling 
them to divert attention from the dangerous disaffection of the 
Dutch by a controversy as to the name by which that dis- 
affection should be called. As Mr. Fitzpatrick remarks, in the 
introduction to the popular edition of his admirable book :— 
‘ charges of treason and conspiracy are unnecessary. It is sufficient 
to show that the aim of the Transvaal has been to subvert the 
Imperial authority and expel the Imperial power, and that the 
sympathetic attitude of the Afrikander Bond, however human it may 
be, has been used to draw British subjects into a dangerous course, 
and has led them to coquet with an ambition which the British half 
of the population and the British Empire will resist at all costs.’ 


With a view to discover the origin and prevalence of this 
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ambition or aspiration, let us examine its manifestations in 
the several States and colonies of South Africa. 

Take first the Transvaal. That the Transvaal has con- 
tinuously sought to escape from every vestige of dependence 
upon England, and to become a ‘ sovereign international State,’ 
is clear from the history of the last a It is equally 
certain that an increasing number of the Boers and their leaders 
sought to procure the emancipation of the Transvaal as the 
indispensable first step to the emancipation of all South Africa. 
There is nothing surprising in these aspirations. Like the 
Orange Free State, the Transvaal was founded and peopled by 
fugitives from the British settlements at the Cape; and the 
antipathy to British ideas and British rule, which prompted 
them to incur untold hardships to escape therefrom, has ever 
since been sedulously fostered. Mr. Kruger was one of these 
fugitives, and most of the burghers now in arms against us are 
their sons or grandsons. Clearly, then, to deny the existence 
of an anti-British movement in South Africa, and to ascribe to 
the Jameson Raid the Transvaal’s participation in this move- 
ment, is to ignore the great historical fact that it was in 
antipathy to British rule that the Boer Republics had their 


origin. 

sl faithfully the genetic aspirations of the founders of the 
South African Republic have been echoed and perpetuated by 
their successors in the management of its affairs is abundantly 
shown in the records of the Volksraad and the pages of our own 
Blue-books. President Burgers, who was never tired of picturing 
a United South Africa under the Dutch flag, and who sacrificed 
his private fortune in vain efforts to construct a railway to 
Delagoa Bay, which he held to be indispensable to the trans- 
formation of the raw little State under his rule into a Dutch 
Dominion co-extensive with South Africa—President Burgers 
thus explained to an audience in Holland the desire of their 
kinsmen of South Africa :— 

‘In that far-off country the inhabitants still dream of a future in 
which the people of Holland will recover their former greatness. 
He was convinced that within half a century there would be in 
South Africa a population of eight millions, all speaking the Dutch 
language, and all extending the glory of Holland—a second Holland, 
as energetic and liberty-loving as the first, but greater in extent and 
greater in power.’ * 


Then came Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger, a mightiez 
man in thought as well as in act than the ineffective clergyman 


* Quoted in ‘Transvaal from Within,’ popular edition, preface, p. xii. 
Vol. 191.—No. 382. 2™ 
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who had preceded him in the Presidential chair. Mr. Kruger 
saw that the dream of a united Dutch Republic required for its 
accomplishment, first, an independent Transvaal, which should 
serve as an asylum and place of arms for the Dutch throughout 
South Africa. So we find him on November 14th, 1883, when 
in England to negotiate the London Convention, frankly writing 
thus to Lord Derby :— hie 

‘It may be that the people of the South African Republic’ will 
even now thankfully accept from Her Majesty’s Government some 
alleviation of the burden imposed upon them [by the Pretoria 
Convention}, but whatever concessions Her Majesty’s Government 
may be prepared to make, the reciprocal confidence between British 
and Dutch colonists will then only revive when Her Majesty's 
Government also will accept the Sand River Convention as the 
historical basis of all further arrangements. Any settlement not 
founded upon this basis cannot but be of a merely temporary 
pF Pi upon this basis can a permanent settlement be 
sec 


The full import of this very frank revelation of the political 
aims of the Transvaal appears only when we take into con- 
sideration that the Boers have always claimed, under the Sand 
River Convention, to which Mr. Kruger here appeals, the 
complete independence enjoyed by the Orange Free State under 
the Bloemfontein Convention of 1854. State Secretary Reitz was 
only repeating Mr. Kruger’s claim of 1883 when, in his despatch 
to the High Commissioner dated May 9th, 1899, he wrote: 
‘The now existing right of absolute self-government of this 
Republic is not derived from either the Convention of 1881 or 
that of 1884, but simply and solely follows from the inherent 
tight of this Republic as a sovereign international State.’ t 

While concentrating himself on the task of releasing his 
State from every restraint upon its sovereignty, Mr. Kruger 
has never lost sight of the more distant goal of a United Dutch 
South Africa. But, unlike Burgers, he has never allowed the 
alluring vision of that goal to blind him to the pitfalls along 
the road by which alone it could be reached. Accordingly we 
hear him from time to time publicly confessing the faith of 
Afrikanderdom, with a caution to the more ardent not to 
proclaim it from the house-tops :— 

‘I think it too soon,’ he said at Bloemfontein in 1887, ‘to speak 
of a United South Africa under one flag. Which flag is it to be? 
The Queen of England would object to having her flag hauled down, 
and we, the burghers of the Transvaal, object to hauling down. ours. 


* Blne-book, 8947) pod. t Blue-book, ‘C, 9507) p. 32. 
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We must be patient then. We are now small and of little impor- 
tance, but we are growing, and are preparing the way to take our 
place among the great nations of the world.’ * 


And what of the Orange Free State? What part has it 
played in the endeavour to oust Great Britain from her rightful 
4 as paramount Power in South Africa, and to establish 

r ascendency from Cape Town to the Zambesi? Until 1858 
the Boers beyond the Vaal River styled their country the ‘ Dutch 
African Republic,’ but in that year they changed its name to the 
‘South African Republic,’ and in the change gave yet another 
indication of their intention to extend the name and their own 
ascendency to all South Africa. As a first step in this direc- 
tion attempts were very early set on foot by Marthinus Wessels 
Pretorius, second President of the Transvaal, to absorb the 
adjoining Republic of the Orange Free State; but nothing was 
accomplished until 1889, when, on the death of Sir John Brand, 
Mr. F. W. Reitz (now State Secretary of the Transvaal) left the 
Bench for the Presidential chair. Animated by the aspirations 
and antipathies to which he has recently given vent in his 
‘Century of Wrong,’ he hastened to negotiate with President 
Kruger the Treaty of Potchefstroom (March 11th, 1889), by 
which the two Republics were constituted allies. That he did 
not go further in this direction was due to the wise counsels of 
burghers like J. G. Fraser, the opponent of Mr. Steyn; C. W. H. 
van der Post, the ablest speaker in the Free State Volksraad ; 
and C. J. Cloete, representing Bethlehem in that assembly. 

His successor, Judge Steyn, took up his work, and was able 
so far to complete the fusion of the two Republics—which 
England had once prohibited under penalty of cancellation of 
the Conventions—that their common interests and policy were 
Pwr under the supervision of a Federal Council of Ten. 

y the same instrument—the Treaty of Bloemfontein of the 
9th March 1897—the alliance of 1889 was converted, as 
the issue has since shown, into one of offence and defence. 
Yet it would be a mistake to imagine that the Orange Free 
State was innocent of Pan-Afrikanderism until Mr. Reitz — 
became head of the Government. President Brand himself 
shared the dream, but, unlike Presidents Reitz and Steyn, 
without bitterness towards England. Says Mr. J. S, van Oordt, 
writing of the War of Independence, ‘the careful Jan Brand 
was convinced that as yet the time had not arrived when 
South Africa could tear herself loose from Great Britain’ ; ¢ but 


* «De K ” of Bloemfontein. 
¢ ‘Paul Kruger, &c.,’ fase. iv, p. 36. 
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that even President Brand looked forward to such a ‘tearing 
loose’ his remark to Mr. Froude on Lord Carnarvon’s Federa- 
tion Bill sufficiently proves: ‘ His’ (Lord Carnarvon’s) ‘ great 
scheme is a United South Africa under the British flag. He 
dreams of it, so do I, but under the flag of South Africa,’ 
Clearly, then, the Pan-Afrikander movement, at a date long 
anterior to the Jameson Raid, had extended to the Orange 
Free State. That most unhappy occurrence did but quicken 
the current and give it a stronger anti-British trend. 

And now let us turn to the main field of our enquiry, the 
Cape Colony, for it is there that it is most necessary to display 
the workings of the spirit of antipathy to British rule, That 
this spirit existed long before the annexation of the Transvaal, 
Sir George Grey is witness. Writing to Sir E. B. Lytton in 
1858, in protest against the views which led to ‘the dismem- 
berment of South Africa,’ he said :— 


‘I think there can be no doubt that in any great public or 
popular or national question or movement, the mere fact of calling 
these people [the Dutch of South Africa) different nations would not 
make them so, nor would the fact of a mere fordable stream running 
between them sever their sympathies or prevent them from actin 
in unison. I think that many questions might arise in which, if the 
Government on the south side of the Orange River [the Imperial 
Government] took a different view from that on the north side of 
the river {the Republican Governments], it might be very doubtful 
which of the two Governments the great mass of these people would 
obey.’ * 


Of the truth of Sir George Grey’s prognostication the 
resent situation in the Cape Colony affords startling proof. 
meh eight and ten thousand of Her Majesty’s Dutch 
subjects are known to have joined the Republican commandos, 
while three thousand more have risen in open rebellion in the 
western districts. But, large though they be, these numbers 
do not give the full measure of the disloyalty of which Sir 
Alfred Milner warned the Imperial Government in his despatch 
of 5th May, 1899. For every Cape Dutchman actually in arms 
against us, half a dozen skulk at home, zealous to aid and abet 
the enemy in every way short of open rebellion. 


‘The trick by which they avoid conviction and confiscation 
of their land is ingenious’ (writes Mr. Evelyn Cecil, in his 
interesting record of a visit to South Africa on the eve of the war). 


* Copies of correspondence between the Colonial Office and Governor Sir 
George Grey respecting his recall and subsequent reappointment. ‘Colonial 
Office Paper,’ April 2nd, 1860, p. 6. 
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‘The farming fathers and grandfathers retain the transfer of the 
property on their farms in their own hands, and then say to their 
sons that they may go and do as they please, and need not fear 
confiscation for treason if they fight or spy for their Dutch brothers 
in the Transvaal. It is apparent that a large number have availed 
themselves of this dodge, and it is not too much to say that parts of 
the Cape Colony are honeycombed with treason.’ 


Still more ominous than this palpable and militant disloyalty, 
which, after all, often means no more—but also no less—than a 
preference for one’s cousin over one’s Queen, is the attitude of 
the Cape Ministry. It should not be forgotten that, when all 
the self-governing provinces of the Empire were rallying to 
the side of the mother country, the Prime Minister of the Pape 
Colony, standing in his place in Parliament, had nothing to 
contribute to the help of the sovereign to whom he had sworn 
true allegiance but this :— 

‘I say to-day, not merely to this Colony, but to the world, that I 
shall do my very best to maintain for this Colony the position of 
standing apart and aloof from the struggle, both with regard to its 
forces and with regard to its people ’—* 


an announcement greeted, it is true, with Ministerial cheers, but 


of which the High Commissioner, reporting it to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, remarked :— 

‘ These words seem to fall little short of a declaration of indepen- 
dence, and amount virtually to a policy of separating the Colony, if 
only pro hac vice, from the Empire of which it forms a part.’ 


Mr. Schreiner, of the Cape Colony, is brother-in-law of 
Mr. Reitz, of the Transvaal, as Chief Justice Sir Henry de 
Villiers is brother to Chief Justice Melius de Villiers, of the 
Orange Free State; and there is a disposition to regard these 
family ties as absolving Her Majesty’s subjects thus related 
from their duties to Queen and country. Not so did either 
Northerners or Southerners argue in the Civil War, and theirs 
is the nobler precedent. 

But the aspect of the situation to which we desire to direct 
attention most of all is the evident presence, behind these mani- 
festations of disloyalty, of the inspiring and directing agency 
of the Afrikander Bond. A year ago, even six months ago, 
a generous man, ignorant of the history of this formidable 
organisation, and taking its words at ‘face value,’ might still 
accept its protestations of loyalty. But since the outbreak of 
war the Afrikander Bond has thrown aside the mask of fair 


* Blue-book, ‘Cd. 48,’ p. 12. + Ibid. 
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words contrived by Mr. Hofmeyr; and although the- post- 

nement of the Annual Congress for 1900 leaves the acts of 
its members and the resolutions of its district committees still 
lacking the congressional seal, yet enough has been said and 
done to warrant the charge that the Afrikander Bond must be 
counted among the Queen’s enemies. And she has none more 
formidable in her South African dominions. So long ago as 
1890 Mr. Merriman wrote: ‘Almost one half of the members 
of the Cape Assembly are nominees of the Afrikander Bond, 
and they entirely control the government of the Colony.’* It 
is still truer to-day that the Afrikander Bond sustains the 
Cape Ministry in office, and prescribes its policy—a policy 
which, to speak leniently, would run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds. Happily, the subsequent acts of the 
Ministry have not quite matched their disloyal declaration of 
neutrality on the eve of the war; for the local forces and State 
railways were at last placed at the disposal of the Imperial 
authorities, and the Prime Minister did at last bring himself to 
sign the High Commissioner’s proclamations placing certain 
districts under martial law. But under what pressure and how 
grudgingly that assistance was conceded, Sir Alfred Milner’s 
despatches only too painfully display ; while the correspondence, 
for example, which passed between the High Commissioner 
and the Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, with reference to 
the transmission of arms and munitions of war by the latter to 
the Orange Free State,} gives startling evidence of the pre- 
valence of disloyalty in high places. 

But of the disloyalty of the Afrikander Bond these dubious 
acts and omissions of its creature, the Cape Ministry, are not 
the only evidence. The open rebellion of the northern and 
western provinces of the Colony lies at the same door. The 
Bond is strongest exactly where rebellion is most rampant. 
Not only so, but in every authenticated case of rebellion, it is 
Bondmen, sometimes through and in the name of their local 
organisation, who have taken the initiative. Until the rebels 
shall have been brought to trial, the full measure of the Bond’s 
complicity cannot be known; but the facts already published 
make it certain that, as at Vryburg, where the ‘ Distriktbestuur’ 
handed over the town to the Republican troops, and joined their 
ranks, so it has been at Aliwal North, at Burghersdorp, at 
Colesberg, and other Bond centres in the areas which have been 
placed under martial law. Several Bond leaders, amongst 


* ‘Fortnightly Review,’ March 1890, p. 305. 
¢ Blue-book, ‘Cd. 43,’ pp. 11 et seq. 
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them Mr. De Wet, Member of the Cape Legislative Assembly, 
have been arrested on a charge of treason ; but there is “4 
too much reason to fear that, as in the earlier case of Mr. 
Michau, Chairman of the Kimberley Branch of the Bond, 
Mr.) Schreiner’s Attorney-General will refuse to prosecute, 
Yet ail this has failed to elicit from the Central Committee of 
the Bond, or from Mr. Hofmeyr, the omnipotent leader of the 
Bond, one word of condemnation. On the contrary, ‘Ons 
Land,’ its official organ, and the ‘South African News, a 
new auxiliary, have set themselves to belittle our troops and 
our victories, to assail and misrepresent Sir Alfred Milner, to 
applaud and encourage the Republics. The grudging and 
partial departure of the Cape Ministry from its policy of 
neutrality has been resented; and when Mr. Schreiner wrote to 
President Steyn complaining of the invasion of the Colony by 
the Free State commandos, ‘Ons Land’ approvingly antici- 
pated that President Steyn’s reply would be as follows :— 

‘The blics are engaged in a bloody and righteous struggle. 
necessary to secure victory. Cape colony is not neutral, for British 
troops are being moved through the Colony with the consent of its 
Government. Moreover, the Cape has been made the basis of an 
assault on the Republics, whilst its harbour, railways, telegrap 
volunteers, and rifle associations are assisting the Imperi 
Government,’ * 


Even more significant of the solidarity of the Afrikander 
party throughout South Africa is the following extract from 
‘Ons Land’ (1896), quoted in Mr. Reitz’s “Century of Wrong,’ 
where it is given as typical of the feeling of Afrikanders :— 


‘ This is truly a critical moment in the existence of Afrikanderdom 
all over South Africa. Now or never! Now ornever the foundation 
of a wide-embracing nationalism must be laid. The iron is red-hot, 
and the time for forging is at hand... . The partition wall has 
disappeared. Let us stand manfully by one another. The danger 
has not yet disappeared; on the contrary, never, has the necessity for 
a policy of a Colonial and Republican Union been greater; now the 
psychological moment has arrived ; now our people have awakened 
all over South Africa; a new glow illuminates our hearts; let us 
now lay the foundation-stone of a real United South Africa on the 
soil of a pure and.all-comprehensive national sentiment.’ 


- At this point it‘will be convenient to give some account of 
the constitution and working of the body whose acts we are 
passing under review. According to its ‘Annual Report for 


* Ons Land,’ December. 1899. 
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1898,’ the Afrikander Bond counts in the Cape Colony 11,487 
members and 316 ‘branches.’ These branches coincide in 
number and area with the ‘ field-cornetcies’ or units into which 
the Colony is divided for the purposes of civil administration. 
Branches are grouped into ‘ districts,’ each district being under 
the rule of a committee or ‘bestuur,’ formed of two delegates 
from each of its constituent branches. The district committees 
in their turn are under a Provincial Committee of two delegates 
from each district. In its entirety, the Afrikander Bond consists 
of four provinces—the Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and 
the Orange FreeState ; and the whole is presided over by a Central 
Committee of two delegates from each province. Such is the 
compact organisation on which reposes, in so far as the Cape 
is concerned, the ‘dominion of Afrikanderdom.’ But, in all 
matters touching the Cape Colony, the real control of the 
Afrikander Bond is exercised by yet another committee—the 
‘ Vigilance Committee’ (Toezicht Comité)—which came into 
being about three years ago, when, over the attitude to be adopted 
towards Mr. Rhodes, the Bond was rent with discord threatening 
schism. The Vigilance Committee consists of only three 
members—Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr himself, his brother, and a docile 
third—who, sitting always in camera, settle all disputes arising 
out of the selection of Parliamentary candidates, and generally 
administer discipline to members and branches suspected of 
entertaining views of their own. The instrument of discipline 
is a system of boycott, more thorough and unrelenting than any 
to be found outside Madagascar when Rainilaiarivony held 
that island as in the hollow of hishand. It would be impossible 
for the untravelled reader to understand the baflled, helpless 
state of a resident of one of the little, remote, veld townships of 
the interior—and all the townships of the interior are little and 
remote—when placed under the ban of the Bond. Burial may 
of grace be accorded him, but no other human service. There 
is nothing for him but to starve, or fly, or yield. 
In the exercise of this discipline the Bond is aided by all the 
wers of the pulpit—the pulpit of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
ts deliverances are marked by so singular a unanimity of 
temper and argument that one example will suffice. Preachin 
before the Bond in Annual Congress, the Rev. Dr. Maeder, of 
Victoria West—one of the most eminent members of his deno- 
mination—took for his subject ‘ Registration as a godly act.’ 
Having read out several passages from Holy Writ bearing, as 
he said, on registration, he went on to explain, reports one 
who was present, ‘how great a mistake it was to suppose the 
Bible spoke only about religion. It was just as full and clear 
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about politics; and they would assuredly lose their place and 
power in the land should they ever look to any other source for 
political guidance. It was his duty as a minister of the Gospel 
to advise every young Afrikander to have himself registered. 
Registration was as godly an act as preaching a sermon, 
partaking of Holy Sacrament, or giving an impressive funeral 
address,” This sermon, which was delivered in April of last — 
year, when nothing more serious was in sight than a general 
election, very well exemplifies the part played by the pastors 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in ordinary political life. In 
moments of stress and strain like the present it is their assigned 
task to deliver, from the safe asylum of their pulpits, appeals 
and incitements which their lay allies dare not speak or print. 
The sedition which ‘Ons Land’ and the ‘South African News’ 
have but hinted to the Cape Dutch, the clergy of the Dutch 
Reformed Church have a a aloud. 

The strength of the Afrikander Bond lies, then, not in 
numbers, which barely reach ten per cent, of the total electorate 
of the Colony. It is to be found, rather, in its deftly articu- 
lated organisation, its stern discipline, its close alliance with a 
Church which contains within its fold the entire Dutch Pom - 
lation, but above all in the absolute sway exercised by Mr. 
Hofmeyr through his Vigilance Committee. 

So far, in our quest of the real aims and affinities of the 
Afrikander Bond, we have not gone outside the record of the 
last six months, and though we have found within these narrow 
limits convincing evidence of its antagonism to all that we 
understand by loyalty to Crown and Empire, it may be well to 
review its origin and history, that we may know whether this 
antagonism is permanent and of set policy, or only a momentary 
exacerbation of the intense ethnical bias, which, as Mr. Keane 
shows in his work, ‘The Boer States,’ has been evolved under 

ressure of the potent environment to which the Dutch of 
S oath Africa have, for over two centuries, been subjected. 
The Afrikander Bond is one of the legacies of Majuba Hill. 
It was founded on the morrow of that fateful event, not by 
Mr. Hofmeyr and not in the Cape Colony, but by Messrs. 
Reitz and Borckenhagen and in the Orange Free State; and 
the character of its founders and the circumstances of its 
origin furnish a clue, which should not be neglected, to much 
in its’ subsequent career. Mr. Reitz we all know now. His 
manifesto, of which mention has already been made, and his 
despatches to the Imperial Government since he became State 
Secretary of the Transvaal, display him to view as what his 
friends know him for—a man full of various learning, but 
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with a mind unhinged and inflamed by the passion and the 
prejudices of race. But of Karl Borckenhagen, dead these 
two years, few in this country have ever heard the name, and 
few who have beard it know aught of the man—the tall, spare 
figure, usually clad in a long brown sack coat and a soft felt 
_ hat; the keen irascible countenance; the mordant pen and 
tongue he used in public life; the abounding courtesy and 
culture reserved for his own hearthstone. Editor of ‘ De Express’ 
of Bloemfontein, he made it the most powerful organ in the press 
of the party which has laboured to convert South Africa into a 
Dutch Re ublic, looking to the Continental Powers rather than 
to Great Britain for its models and its alliances. Borckenhagen, 
German-born, hated England and Englishmen with a whole- 
souled sincerity and vehemence: that made one ‘gape with 
wonder. Mr. Rhodes, who knew the man well, tells the 
following story of him :— 
‘I remember very well indeed, when I went to Bloemfontein on 
the opening of the railway to that place, that I was approached yy 
Mr. Borckenhagen, who, pleased for the moment by some speech 
had made, invited me to throw in my lot with what he termed the 
Afrikander party. I asked him what he meant. He told me that 
the Afrikander party was working for an independent South Africa, 
and they would take me in their arms if I would join them. I replied 
that I was neither a knave nor a fool. I should be a knave to leave 
my own people, and a fool to join his, because I should be hated by 
my own people and despised by his. Mr. Beschenhegen was the 
closest. personal friend of President Reitz, and therefore in close 
touch with the conspiracy which has existed for the last twenty years.’ * 


‘Such were the men who founded the Afrikander Bond ; and 
the uses to which they intended to turn it may fairly be inferred 
from what we know of their characters and career. That 
the Bond was aimed against the Imperial Power while 
engaged in its first struggle with the Transvaal is, however, 
further attested, not only by the outspoken reprobation with 
which it was visited by Sir John Brand as a disturber of the 

ace, but also by the fact, disclosed by Dr. E. T. P. Jorissen, 
in his ‘ Transvaalsche Herinneringen,’ that during the negotia- 
tions between Sir Evelyn Wood and the Transvaal leaders, of 
whom Jorissen was one, the founders of the Bond were doing 
their utmost to bring about the re-opening of hostilities. . 

The bitterly anti-British organisation thus engendered made 
its appearance in the Cape Colony about the end of 1881, and 
the Rist Congress was held at Graaff-Reinet in March 1882. 


“* Speech at Kimberley, February 1900. 
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Among the names most ype wes associated with this 
sinister event is that of Rev. S. J. du Toit, now, for 
reasons it were ungrateful to be curious about, a loud-voiced 
Imperialist. It was in 1897 that Mr. du Toit founded, in 
opposition to the Bond, the Colonial Union, a Dutch associa- 
tion, whose first principle is the ‘ acknowledgment, maintenance, 
and vindication of British supremacy in South Africa,’ and the 
second, ‘ the acknowledgment of the equal rights of the different 
European nationalities in South Africa, especially the Dutch 
and the English, the promotion of good understanding and 
co-operation between the different races, and the removal of all 
racial feeling.”* But in 1881 the Rev. S. J. du Toit was a 
fierce Republican, as firmly resolved as Mr. Hofmeyr to rid 
South Africa of the ‘Imperial factor.’ On the 11th of 
February, 1882, he addressed a letter to ‘De Patriot,’ a Dutch 
journal, calling attention to the Congress about to meet at 
Graaff-Reinet for the purpose of establishing the Afrikander 
Bond in the Cape Colony, and setting out ‘a programme of 
principles’ for adoption by the Congress. he following 
extracts will suffice to establish our contention that, as in the 
Orange Free State, so in the Cape Colony, the Afrikander 
Bond was devised to undermine and ultimately to destroy the 
rights of the British Crown in South Africa :— 


‘I. The Afrikander Bond represents in South Africa the essence 
of our national character as it has been formed by the settlement 
and development of a colony of Europeans, chiefly Dutchmen and 
Huguenots, on African soil, and it wishes to develope this in accord- 
ance with our present national conditions in a form calculated to 
provide for the requirements of our time. . . . 

‘VI. Neither in the popular will nor in law, but in God alone, 
the Bond looks for the source of sovereign authority, and for this 
reason it repudiates on the one hand the principle of a lawless 
sovereignty of the people, and on the other hand unjust foreign 
dominion... . 

‘VII. Not considering any single form of government in itself to 
be the only eligible one, and acknowledging the forms now existing, 
the Bond is still of opinion that the goal of our national development 
is to be a United South Africa under a flag of her own. The existing 
conditions of the Cape Colony, Natal, the O.F.8., and the 8.A.R., 
are taken by the Bond to be the points of departure from which, by 
legal means and through reforms of existing institutions, this goal 
shall be attained.’ 


There is no ambiguity here. British paramountcy is resent- 


fully referred to as ‘ foreign dominion’ ; ‘a United South Africa 
* Official publications of the Colonial Union. iy 
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under a flag of her own’ is indicated as the goal towards which 
good Afrikanders should strive, These principles were adopted 
by the first Bond Congress very much as drafted by Mr. du 
Toit in his letter to ‘ De Patriot,’ while that journal thus gives 
them practical application :— 


‘There is just one hindrance to confederation [of the South 
African Colonies], and that is the English flag. Let them take that 
away, and within a year the confederation under the free Afrikander 
flag would be established. . . . They [the English] must just have 
Simon’s Bay as a naval and military station on the road to India, 
and give over all the rest of South Africa to the Afrikanders.’ * 


In 1883 (May 12th) Mr. du Toit’s Afrikander Bond was 
formally amalgamated with Mr. Hofmeyr’s Farmers’ Protection 
Association, a body which had been created a few years earlier, 
not for agricultural ends—as the title would imply—but for 
political ends closely resembling those of the Bond. The title 
of the younger body was retained, but its outspoken frankness 
was replaced by a reticence and an ambiguity which have ever 
since characterised its public utterances. All mention of 
‘foreign dominion’ and an independent flag was at once 
dropped ; and in 1889, at the Middleburg Congress of March 4th, 
the initiatory manifesto of the Rev. S. J. du Toit was replaced 
by the comparatively colourless form of words to which the 
officials of the Bond now refer enquirers. This document 
contains seven articles, of which we can quote only a portion. 
The rest of the programme lays down certain general principles 
with regard to the promotion of trade and agriculture, taxation, 
justice, and religion, not important in the present connexion. 


‘1. The Afrikander National Party acknowledge the guidance of 
Providence in the affairs both of lands and peoples. 

‘2. They contemplate, under the guidance of Providence, the 
formation of a pure nationality and the preparation of our people for 
the establishment of a “ United South Africa.” 

‘3. To this they consider belong :— 

‘(a) The establishment of a firm union between all the different 
uropean nationalities in South Africa, and 
‘(b) The promotion of South Africa’s independence (zelf- 
standigheid). .. . 


* «The Birth of the Bond,’ pp. 8, 9. This remarkable paper is the translation 
of a Dutch pamphlet Fang mae early in 1882. The original is entitled ‘De 
Transvaalse Oorlog’ (The Transvaal War). It consists of a series of articles 
co: ributed to ‘ De Patriot,’ and believed to have been written by Mr. 8. J. du 
Toit, its then editor. Since this article was in , long extracts from this 
pamphlet have been published in the ‘ Times,’ April 10th, 1900. 
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‘5. For the advancement of the independence mentioned in 
Art. 8 (b) it is important :-— 

‘(a) That the sentiment of national atime and of patriotism 
towards South Africa should above be developed and 
exhibited in schools, in families, and in the public press. 

‘(b) That a system of voting should be applied which not only 
acknowledges the right of numbers, but those of property 
and of relative intelligence, and which is — as far as 
— to bribery and compulsion at the poll... . 

‘(d) That the South African Colonies and States, either each 
for itself or in conjunction with one another, should regulate 
their own native affairs, employing thereto the forces of the 
land by means of a satisfactory burgher law; and 

*(e) That outside interference with the domestic concerns of 

uth Africa should be opposed. 

‘6. While they acknowledge the existing Governments holding 
rule in South Africa, and intend faithfully to fulfi] their obligations 
in regard to the same, they consider that the duty rests upon those 
Governments to advance the interests of South Africa in the spirit 
of the foregoing articles; .. .’ 


Deeds speak louder than words; and the aim and meaning 
of this manifesto, in which the political passages are mingled 
with much that is harmless and even laudable, will only be 
understood if read in the light thrown by the circumstances 
under which the ‘ Afrikander National Party,’ or, more briefly, 
the Afrikander Bond, was formed, the character of the men 
who formed it, and their subsequent actions. As to their 
purpose, we have the express evidence of Mr. J. X. Merriman, 
now a member of Mr, Schreiner’s Ministry, and therefore a 
nominee of the Bond, who, speaking at Grahamstown in 1885, 
is reported to have said :— 


‘Each one of you will have to make up his mind whether he is 
prepared to see this colony remain a part of the British Empire... 
or whether he is prepared to obey the dictates of the Bond. From 
the very first time, some years ago, when the poison began to be 
distilled into the country, I felt that it must come to this—was 
England or the Transvaal to be the paramount force in South Africa ? 
. . » L could not agree with the Bond. It would make people have 
different sides and places, one colonist who was a Dutchman in oppo- 
sition to another colonist who was an Englishman. Nothing could 
be more disastrous. Since then, that institution has made a show of 
loyalty, while it stirred up disloyalty. . . . Its main object is to 
make the South African Republic the paramount Power in South 
Africa.’ * 


* Quoted by Mr. Fitzpatrick: introduction, pp. xxi, xxii. 
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Again, in 1890, Mr. Merriman wrote as follows:— — 


*Two separate and distinct ideas were united in the somewhat 
nebulous constitution of the original association. One, the national 
and separatist article of faith, aimed at creating a united South Africa 
under its own flag, whose watchword should be “Africa for the 
Afrikanders” ; while the main object of the other was to foster and 
spread Dutch, as distinct from English, ideas, in language, govern- 
ment, and education.’ * 


What, in truth, is an Afrikander? Ask Mr. Hofmeyr, and 
if you should be one of those inconvenient subjects of Her 
Majesty whose suspicions it may be judicious to allay, he would 
blandly give you in reply the Bond’s cut-and-dry official defini- 
tion : He is an Afrikander ‘who, whether by birth or adoption, 
considers Africa as his home and its interests as his own ;’ ¢ and 
as additional proof of the Bond’s indifference to race he would 
point to the half-dozen Britons and the dozen or so Germans 
who wear his livery. Yet Mr. Hofmeyr knows well that the 
word ‘Afrikander’ means Dutch; that an Afrikander is a 
person born in South Africa of Dutch descent; and, further, 
that ninety-nine per cent, of South African-born British would 
resent the application of the term to them. What can be 
clearer than the following extracts from ‘De Transvaalse 
Oorlog ’?— 

‘The Afrikanders, especially the young ones, have now got an 
aversion to foreign languages and customs, and particularly to the 
English. ... . It made us more angry still when we found in an 
Afrikander family an English governess, who talked only English 
with the children. Dear friends! Afrikander parents! banish this 
pest from your houses.’ f 


Again, throughout Mr. Reitz’s ‘ Century of Wrong,’ ‘ Afrikander’ 
is used exclusively as the equivalent of South African Dutch, 
and, indeed, the book would lose all its point if the word were 
read in any other sense, The same remarks apply to Mr. Ben 
Viljoen’s seditious appeal to the Cape Dutch. The appeal 
is addressed to ‘Afrikanders . . . men of our own race that 
live under the British flag,’ and it contains this noteworthy 
sentence :— 


‘Who amongst us does not know that the only reason that would 
inspire England to war would be the fear that British paramountcy 


* ‘Fortnightly Review,’ March 1890, p. 304. 
+ Annual Statement published by Afrikander Bond. 
t ‘ The Birth of the ” pp. 4, 24. 
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in South Africa is threatened by the victory of the Afrikander Bond 
in the Cape Colony ?’ 


Finally, the eminent geographer, Elisée Reclus, writes thus :— 
‘P ing for two centuries no work except the Bible, the South 

African Dutch communities, Afrikanders as they call themselves, are 

fond of comparing their lot with that of the “ Chosen People.” ’ ¢ 


Reading then the word Afrikander as the Dutch themselves— 
Reitz and Viljoen for instance—would read it, we shall find 
hidden behind the equivocal phraseology of the Bond an aim 
substantially identical with that of their more outspoken allies 
in the Republics, As to Mr. Reitz himself, it would be difficult 
to conceive a clearer statement of what he really means b 
‘A Century of Wrong,’ and of the method which he thinks 
proper for redressing it, than is supplied by the conversa- 
tion between him and Mr. Theodor Schreiner, as recently 
reported :— 

‘ Schreiner.—I see quite clearly that the ultimate object aimed at 
is the overthrow of the British power, and the expulsion of the 
British flag from South Africa. 

* Reitz.—Well, what if it is so? 

‘ Schreiner.—You don’t suppose, do you, that that flag is going to 
disappear from South Africa without a tremendous struggle ? 

‘ Reitz.—Well, I suppose not: but, even so, what of that?’ 


This conversation took place in 1882. What becomes of the 
statement that all this trouble is due to the Raid? 

Let us again bring words to the test of deeds. The extrusion 
of the authority of the Crown from South Africa, and the 
creation of a Dutch Dominion extending from Cape Town to 
the Zambesi, must needs be a gradual and lengthy process ; 
and, in the very nature of things, the Cape Colony would be 
the last bit of the land to be cleansed from ‘the stench of the 
English ’—to borrow General Joubert’s elegant phrase. But in 
the years 1883-85 two tasks contributory to these ends called 
for immediate attention: the one was the emancipation of the 
Transvaal from the suzerainty imposed in the act of retro- 
cession, the other was the prevention of the threatened advance 
of British sovereignty, under the inspiration of the Rev. John 
Mackenzie, northward beyond the line of the Vaal and Orange 
Rivers, into Bechuanaland and the Kalahari Desert. These 
were objects as dear to Mr. Hofmeyr as to Mr. Kruger, for it 
the ‘Imperial factor’ could not yet be thrust out from the 


* Blue-book, ‘Cd. 43,’ p. 102. ¢ ‘Africa,’ vol. iv. 
‘Cape Times,’ 6 Noy. 
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regions where it was already installed, it was all the more 
necessary to prevent its further encroachments. Accordingl 
when, in October 1883, Messrs. Kruger, du Toit, and Smit 
were despatched to London by the Transvaal Volksraad to 
negotiate, as we have seen, the replacement of the Pretoria 
Convention ‘ by a new agreement, founded on the principles of 
international law, and in genetical connexion with the Sand 
River Treaty,’ under which their relation to England should 
be ‘that of two contracting Powers,’* the Afrikander Bond 
addressed a petition to the Queen, virtually endorsing all the 
demands that the Transvaal deputation might make.t} 

Precisely the same solidarity between the Afrikander Bond 
and the Pushovesl Government was displayed against the 
Imperial authorities when, a little later, the question of the 
annexation of Bechuanaland, rescued from the Transvaal 
raiders by Sir Charles Warren, came up for discussion, The 
High Commissioner, Sir Hercules Robinson, strongly urged 
its incorporation with the Cape Colony, but, at the dictation of 
the Afrikander Bond, the Ca Ministry, then as now its 
creature, refused to adopt the High Commissioner's suggestion. 
We ascribe this refusal to the dictation of the Bond, not so 
much on the general ground that the Upington Ministry 
notoriously held office by the grace of the Bond, as because 
that organisation made no secret of its co-operation with the 
Transvaal in the task of preventing the extension of Imperial 
authority beyond the point to which it had been carried by 
the annexation of Griqualand West in 1871. Thus Mr. 
Hofmeyr, in the course of the debate in the Legislative 
Assembly on the proposed annexation of Bechuanaland to the 
Cape Colony, is reported to have said :— 


‘The Transvaal Convention [i.e., the London Convention of 1884] 
was not yet ratified, and it was quite possible that it might not 
be ratified—at all events, as to that part which concerned the 
boundary. Suppose, notwithstanding, that we were to annex the 
territory : we should at once be landed in a quarrel with the Trans- 
vaal. The Volksraad might not think very much of the military 
power of the Cape Colony, and would not respect their wishes if 
they endeavoured to have the boundary line to be as defined by the 
Imperial Government... . The great question was one of peace 
and war, and then of Colonial interests. With reference to the 
latter he did not wish to sacrifice the trade route to the north 
altogether ; but it was quite possible that an arrangement might bo 
made, under which, although the trade route would not belong 


* Blue-book, ‘©. 8947,’ p. 5. t Blue-book, ‘C. 2841,’ p. 79. 
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nominally to the Cape Colony, they might have virtually the same 
rights as if it did.’ * 

But despite the utmost endeavours of the Bond leaders, and 
Mr. Hofme r’s hints from his place in Parliament that war 
might result if the Transvaal were thwarted, Bechuanaland 
was declared a Crown Colony September 30th, 1885. 

The Bechuanaland incident has other aspects and meanings, 
to some of which we shall return a little later on. For the 
moment we are concerned with it only in so far as it reveals 
the close co-operation of the leaders of the Afrikander Bond 
with the leaders of the Transvaal in pursuit of their common 
ideal, ‘Africa for the Afrikanders.’ Bechuanaland for the 
Boers, could they have accomplished it, would have brought 
them within sight of its fulfilment. 

Thus far, in speaking of the Afrikander Bond, we have 
adopted its official designation, but it would have been equally 
Sy ee to have merged it in the personality and name of 

r. Hofmeyr. For, as its misfortunes during his brief abdica- 
tion of the leadership plainly show, the Bond without 
Mr. Hofmeyr is but a blind man ina passion. Mr. Hofmeyr 
himself would deprecate any such attempt to exalt him above 
his fellows, and would assure you that the very inconsiderable 
influence he is able sometimes to exert is the issue of solicita- 
tion, not of dictation. But then this is Mr. Hofmeyr, whose 
portrait, as one avers who knows him well, hanes in the long 
gallery painted by Lord Clarendon in the ‘History of the 
Great Rebellion’ :— 

‘He made so great a show of civility and modesty and humility, 
and always of mistrusting his own judgment and ing his 
with whom he conferred for the present, that he seemed to have no 
opinions or resolutions but such as he contracted from the informa- 
tion and instruction he received upon the discourses of others, whom 
he had a wonderful art of governing and leading into his principles 
and inclinations, whilst they believed that he wholly depended upon 
their counsel and advice. No man had ever a greater power over 
himself, or was less the man that he seemed to be. 


This may not be true of John Hampden, of whom it was 
written, but it is photographically true of Jan Hofmeyr, and 
whoever will take the trouble to peruse it will be in the way to 
understand the influence which he exercises in South Africa. 
Mr. Hofmeyr was born at Cape Town in 1844. A journalist 
by profession, and editor of Zaid Afrikaan ’ until its fusion 


* “Cape Hansard,’ 1885, 
Vol. 191.—No. 382. 2N 
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with ‘Ons Land,’ he entered Parliament in 1879. In May 
1881 he joined the Scanlen Ministry without portfolio, but, 
discovering that office imperils power, he resigned in November 
of the same year, and has contented himself ever since with 
the réle and title of ‘the Cabinet-Maker.’ Mr. Hofmeyr and 
Mr. Kruger have not always been able to see eye to eye. 
They, and with them their respective sections of the ‘ Afrikander 
National Party,’ have differed widely as to the means by which 
the ideal common to both should be attained. About the year 
1888, perhaps a little earlier, the two sections began to move 
apart; in 1890 their differences had become so acute that 
Afrikanderdom was literally rent in twain; in 1895 Mr. 
Hofmeyr withdrew from Parliament and the leadership of the 
Bond, and it seemed for a moment that the Cape section of the 
Afrikander Party might permanently throw in their lot with 
the Imperialists led by Mr. Rhodes. But the Jameson Raid 
changed all that, and made the schism ‘ancient history.’ 
Much of this story is unwritten, and must so remain, since 
Karl Borckenhagen—who alone could have told the whole story, 
because in his hands alone met all the threads of intrigue—is 
dead, leaving no record of his busy plotting life. Yet without 
some knowledge of at least the larger causes of the schism, 
much in the tangled affairs of South Africa since the retroces- 
sion of the Transvaal, and more particularly of those in which 
the Afrikander Bond has played a part, is undecipherable. 

The first of these larger causes in order of time was the 
increasing partiality which President Kruger displayed for 
Germany after his visit to Berlin in 1884, on the completion 
of the London Convention. How deeply that visit impressed 
him Mr. Kruger himself told us:many years later, at a banquet 
given in 1895 by the German Club of Pretoria in celebration 
of the Kaiser’s birthday. Replying to the Chairman’s toast, 
the President said :— 

‘In the first place I must thank you for the kind manner in which 
you received the toast, and, seeing that your Chairman has referred 
to my career and this Republic in connection with Germany, I will 
deal with these points first, You all know that in the year 1884 I 
went to England about the Convention. The British Government 
received me ina friendly manner and had the matter of the suzerainty 
altered. Previously I could not enter into treaties with other 
countries without Her Majesty’s consent, but they met me in a 
friendly spirit and the treaty was altered. They relinquished the 
suzerainty and I was free. After that I went through Europe, and 
amongst other places I visited Germany, where I was received by 
the Kaiser. I had always thought before that our Republic was 
regarded as a child among other countrics, but the Kaiser received 
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me as the representative of a grown-up Republic. I was 

treated, and was able to with Germany, our 
Republic being recognised as an important country. I always had 
the greatest respect for Wilhelm I. Wilhelm II, who now reigns, I 
met, but only casually, but what I saw of him gave me the impres- 
sion that he would follow in his namesake’s footsteps, and that he 
would endeavour to tighten* the bonds of friendship that exist 
between Germany and this country. I have received proof of it 
since he has been reigning, and he has decorated me with the Order 
of the Red Eagle. His father I met as well, and he received me 
very kindly. I know I may count on the Germans in future, and I 
hope Transvaalers will do their best to strengthen and foster the 
friendship that exists between them. When the Convention with 
Her Majesty’s Government was signed, I regarded this Republic as 
a little child, and a little child has to wear small clothing. But as 
the child grows up it requires bigger clothes—the old ones will 
burst—and that is our position to-day. We are growing up, and, 
although we are young, we feel that if one nation tries to kick us 
the other will try to stop it. When we asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for bigger clothes, they said, ‘‘Eh? Eh? What is this?” 
and could not see that we were growing up. As regards this cele- 
bration, I am very pleased to see you Germans here to do honour to 
your Kaiser. You have proved law-abiding citizens here, and I feel 
certain when the time comes for the Republic to wear still larger 
clothes you will have done much to bring it about. It is my wish 
to continue those peaceful relations, and I wish also to give Germany 
all the support a little child can give to a grown-up man. The time 
is coming for our friendship to be more firmly established than ever, 
I now ask you to drink to Kaiser Wilhelm, and may he continue in 
the footsteps of his grandfather, Wilhelm I, and may he enjoy God’s 
blessing.’ 


This speech—known in South Africa as the ‘big clotlies’ 
speech—was delivered 26th January, 1895; nearly a year, 
therefore, before Mr. Kruger's affront to the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the closure of the southern frontier of the Transvaal to 
goods seeking entrance through the ports of the Cape Colony— 
the Vaal River Drifts affair, as it is called. Coming then as it 
did like a bolt from the blue, even Lord Kimberley was startled 
into instructing the British Ambassador at Berlin to draw the 
attention of the German Government to the speech and to 
protest against the attitude of Germany revealed in it. 

Of the exact nature of the relations which subsisted 
between the German Government and Mr. Kruger there is no 
official evidence ; but apart from the ‘big clothes’ speech— 


* The word is mistranslated ‘narrow’ in the published report. 
+ ‘Star’ (of Johannesburg), January 28th, 1895. ‘i 
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which was something much more than a mere ‘ Prosit !’—there 
are good grounds for suspecting that the almost simultaneous 
advent of Germany at Angra Pequeifia and the Transvaal’s 
resolute attempt to carry her western boundary across Bechuana- 
land and the Kalahari Nendo were but the two halves of one 
concerted movement to prevent our extension northwards, 
against which Bismarck, in his interviews with Mr. Meade, of 
our Foreign Office, was protesting as being inimical to German 
interests. In the case of Herr Einwald’s frustrated attempt, a 
little later, to annex St. Lucia Bay and territory on the Zulu- 
land coast, the evidence is tolerably complete of Mr, Kruger’s 
co-operation with Germany. 
ow all sections of the Afrikander National Party have 
recognised that for the creation and maintenance of a Dutch 
dominion something more was necessary than the mere extru- 
sion of the Imperial factor from South Africa, namely, the 
ar ga of some Great Power against the other Great le 
view of the strategical importance of the Cape and the rush 
of Europe into the Eastern hemisphere, every thinking 
Afrikander saw for himself that South Africa would never be 
able to stand alone, and that to drive England out would be 
merely to substitute one foreign yoke for another. Hence the 
blem, how to transform South Africa into an independent 
utch Republic, was, for the more thoughtful, complicated 
with this other problem, how, in the same act, to procure the 
protection of some Great Power for the sea-board. The 
solution, for a large majority, even in the Transvaal, was that, 
after England had been expelled from South Africa, a friendly 
arrangement should be entered into with her for the protection 
of the coasts—Simon’s Bay, and perhaps Port Natal, being 
assigned to her in consideration of this service.* Mr. Merriman, 
in 1890 supported this solution, ‘The only safe policy for 
South Africa is that recommended by the eminently unromantic 
and common-sense official, Sir Hercules Robinson: “ the 
Imperial Government on the coast, and the country for the 
people that live in it.”’t Mr. Hofmeyr has always been the 
foremost advocate of this scheme, to which we must refer those 
items of his policy which have enabled him to pass for an 
Imperialist: for example, the duty which he would persuade 
the self-governing Colonies to levy on non-British imports as a 
contribution to the maintenance of the British navy, and the 
Cape subsidy of 30,000/. a year to the same object. Honestly 
convinced that England was the Power with which his pro- 


* Of. above, p. 526. t ‘Fortnightly Review,’ March 1890, p. 309. 
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jected Independent Dutch Republic should seek alliance, since 
it could not stand alone, and that Germany, as an iron- 
fisted foe to Republican institutions, should be held aloof, 
Mr. Hofmeyr was very naturally alarmed at ‘the discovery of 
Mr. Kruger’s intrigues, first with Bismarck and later with 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. Alarm deepened into resentment, and the 
rift in the Afrikander National Party began, when through the 
agency of Karl Borckenhagen (to whom in such dangerous 
matters the duty was assigned of making the written word 
unnecessary), pressure was put on him and the Bond to fall in 
with Mr. Kruger’s plans. 

To this cause of difference a second was added when, in 
1890, on the accession of Mr. Rhodes to the Premiership of the 
Cape Colony, Mr. Hofmeyr lent the support of the Afrikander 
Bond to that northward expansion which in 1884 he had con- 
spired with the Transvaal to prevent. With the details of the 
eventful bargain between the leader of the Afrikander Bond 
and the leader of the Imperialists we are not now concerned. 
It will be sufficient to say that in return for his support to 
certain domestic measures dear to the Cape Dutch, and to 
certain other measures in which Mr, Hofmeyr saw a means of 
securing and enlarging his own parliamentary ascendency, Mr. 
Rhodes procured the co-operation of the Afrikander party in 
the task of opening up the vast regions in the north that now 
bear his name. Doubtless Mr. Hofmeyr was rendered all the 
more disposed to fall in with Mr. Rhodes’s proposals by the 
thought that in the projected development of her ‘H aah ’ 
the Cape Colony might regain the hegemony of the South 
African family of States, threatened by the new-found wealth 
of the Transvaal; but the only point in the transaction of 
present interest to us is that, as the result of it, Mr. Kruger was 
compelled to witness the spectacle of his old allies committed to 
an enterprise which must rob the Transvaal of its cherished 
possibilities of expansion beyond the Limpopo. His resent- 
ment was profound and practical. Cape Afrikanders were 
immediately treated as Uitlanders; their places in the service 
of the Transvaal Government were taken away and given to 
Hollanders and Germans; their products—wine, brandy, fruit 
—were as far as possible barred out; and, generally, every 
opportunity of doing the Cape Colony an ill turn was promptly 
seized. President Kruger’s purpose in these reprisals was to 
convince his compatriots at the Cape that they could enjoy 
Mr. Rhodes’s good will only at the sacrifice of his own. These 
reprisals, and the estrangement out of which we sprang, 
provoked much correspondence between the Cape Dutch and 
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their kinsmen beyond the Vaal—correspondence of which the 
following telegram, dated August 14th, 1895, from Mr. Hof- 
meyr to ident Kruger, is an instructive specimen :— ' 

‘Telegrams in Cape Town rs, re the resolution passed b 
Volksraad with to duty on imported liquor, 
ace anxiety amongst Transvaal’s friends down here, who have, 

uring the late complications, done their utmost in the interest of 
their fellow-Afrikanders north of the Vaal. They fear that if 
inereased duties are placed upon Colonial liquor it will be taken 
advantage of by your and our enemies to cause estrangement between 
your people and our people, to the great injury of bo I pray you 
watch against all steps which might injure your friends, the Colonial 
wine-farmers. Answer me, 8.v.p., to calm their minds. y 

‘ Kindly lay this before your Executive.’ (From ‘Ons Land.’) 


But Mr. Kruger’s unkindnesses were not in themselves suffi- 
cient to undermine Mr. Hofmeyr’s position. It was on 

when Mr. Rhodes, their dear-bought ally, forgetful, as it 
seemed, of his pledge of a free hand for Bond policy within 
the Cape Colony, lent all his weight to a measure for the 
compulsory eradication of *scab’—a measure detested by the 
entire Bond, with the exception of its urban members, innocent 
of sheep—that they turned at last on their leader. They notified 
Mr. Hofmeyr of their dissatisfaction with a policy which had 


. issued in the alienation of the Transvaal and the threatened 


imposition of an Act to compel them to ‘dip’ their sheep; and 
he, bowing low before the blast, resigned his seat in the Legis- 
lative Assembly for Stellenbosch, resigned also the leadership 
of the Bond, and, with much ostentation of ill health, retired 
into private life. Mr. Hofmeyr, in fact, had come to see that 
in his alliance with Mr. Rhodes he had over-reached himself, 
and that, without having in any wise served the interests of 
Afrikanderdom, he and his party had contributed substantially 
to extend and perpetuate the authority of the ‘ Imperial factor,’ 
which it was of the very essence of their own policy to oust 
from South Africa. Rhodesia had been made _ hopelessly 
British, and, as was shown in an article, ‘The Years Before 
the Raid,’ in our last issue, Sir Henry Loch had put it beyond 
doubt that British paramountcy was a living and active force 
in South African affairs. For these obstructions to their ambi- 
tions the Afrikander National Party held Mr. Hofmeyr mainly 
accountable, in that the Parliamentary support which he had 
given the Rhodes Ministry had alone made them possible; and 
their resentment, to which Mr. Borckenhagen in his journal, 
‘De Express,’ gave utterance, was loud and deep. 

It was in the earlier days of 1895 that all this took place. 
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Then came the Jameson Raid, and with it Mr. Hofmeyr’s oppor- 
tunity of rehabilitating himself in the eyes of Mr. Kruger and 
Afrikanderdom. To show how effectually he seized the oppor- 
tunity would be to tell the whole story of the public life of the 
Cape Colony since the beginning of 1896. Except -a few 
members who clung to Mr. Rhodes, the Afrikander Bond gave 
Mr. Hofmeyr the welcome of the sinner that repenteth. He 
closed up their ranks ; organised the Anglophobia which the 
Raid had fanned to a passion; created the Committee of 
Vigilance, and by means of it has ever since exercised an 
authority over Bond and Parliament greater even than that 
which he enjoyed in 1890 when he placed it at the service of 
Mr. Rhodes. Nor was this reunion limited to the Cape section 
of the Afrikander National Party. The breach between it and 
the Republican section over the question of foreign alliances 
was healed ; and even the scars of the wound disappeared when 
the other day Mr. Kruger discovered that, in trusting to Germany 
in the contingency of which he had spoken five years before on 
the occasion of the Kaiser’s birthday, he was leaning upon a 
broken reed. How Mr. Hofmeyr has used his regained 
ascendency in Afrikanderdom we may infer from those acts 
and omissions of the Cape Ministry, and of its masters, the 
Bond, at which we have already glanced. And, as he has used 
his ascendency, so will he continue to use it; for in him there 
is but a shadow of turning—just that shadow which marks all 
statesmen gifted with a sense of timeliness. 

Though Mauser and Krupp are likely to fail, the Afrikander 
cause may yet triumph by dint of Afrikander statecraft. The 
conditions that govern the allocation of Parliamentary power 
are mostly in its favour. Thus, in the Cape Colony, thanks 
mainly to an inequitable distribution of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, the Dutch, though numbering barely forty per cent. 
of the total electorate, have a substantial majority in the 
Legislative Assembly ; and it is difficult to ” how this state 
of things is to be remedied. In the Orange Free State, where 
the Dutch constitute nine elevenths of the population, Parlia- 
mentary power, when Parliamentary government is reinstituted, 
must necessarily and rightly fall to them. On the other hand, 
Natal and Rhodesia are securely British. The unknown 
oem is the Transvaal. What will happen here in the 

arliamentary arena, when, the period of military occupation 
having passed, the Transvaal embarks on its career as a self- 
— British Colony? For Parliamentary purposes the 

utch will be in a permanent minority, but will the non-Dutch 
section of the population remain politically homogeneous? 
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Hardly, The world-wide strife of capital and labour must 
presently extend to the Transvaal also; and then the, Dutch 
minority, being equally indifferent to the particular aims of 
both, will naturally sell its Parliamentary support to the one of 
the two that will in return pledge the larger measure of support 
to Afrikander policy. Afrikander statecraft then need not 
despair. For ens our own statecraft should be able to devise 
a remedy, Mr. Hofmeyr and his coadjutors may reckon on the 
Parliamentary control of two, and perhaps three, of the five 
future Governments of South Africa. 

The other essential to the restoration of the ‘ Dominion of 
Afrikanderdom’ is the segregation of the Dutch element; and 
to this end their leaders will be quick to turn to account 
any flaws in the settlement and any aeoien on the part of the 
Imperial officers charged with its administration, transmuting 
them into the ‘wrongs of a martyr race,’ The conservation of 
the racial integrity of the South African Dutch as the indispen- 
sable basis of an Independent Dutch South Africa is, as we 
have seen, the prime purpose of the Afrikander Bond; and in 
nothing has Mr. Hofmeyr displayed so much astuteness as in 
his practical recognition of the value of ‘grievances’ as an 
aid to this conservation. Though himself cultivated and even 
scholarly, one of his earliest undertakings was to stir up among 
his compatriots a sense of wrong done them as a race in the 
non-recognition of their debased patois, the ‘taal.’ He used all 
the powers of the Afrikander Bond to secure the official equality 
of the ‘taal’ with English ; and there now stands in the public 
gardens of Burghersdorp—a rebel centre—a marble statue 
emblematic of the ‘ taal,’ with this inscription on the pedestal :— 


‘ Erkend is nu der Moedertaal 
In Raad, Kantoor, en Schoollokaal.’ 


How much survives of the spirit of which the statue and the 
rebellion at Burghersdorp are equally the expression, and to 
what length it is prepared to go, we may expect to learn pre- 
sently, when the San Parliament and the proposed Congress 
of the Afrikander Bond assemble, and when the trial of the 
rebels has been held. We may then return to the subject. 
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Arr. WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. IL. 
es first period of the war in South Africa ended in the 


middle of December with the unsuccessful attempt of 
the British force in Natal to pass the Tugela at Colenso. The 
close of the second period is marked by the British occupation 
of Bloemfontein in the middle of March. We dealt in January 
with the former period, and propose now to attempt a general 
survey of the course of events between the middle of December 
and the middle of March. 

The conditions under which our sketch is undertaken prescribe 
certain limitations in the objects at which it can aim. The 
despatches of the British generals, giving their deliberate 
account of the actions which they have directed, are not yet 
published ; the text of the orders which they have issued from 
time to time is not yet accessible; the composition and distri- 
bution of their forces are still, to observers at home, at least 
partly, matters of conjecture ; the minute topography of most of 
the battle-fields, without which no full insight into the tactical 
conditions is possible, has yet to be ascertained and recorded. 
Of the composition and distribution of the Boer forces and the 
intentions of their commanders no trustworthy account exists, 
We are compelled to rely, first, on those official telegrams 
from the British generals which it has been thought expedient 
to publish, and in which, therefore, no information is given 
which it would have been at the time imprudent to communi- 
cate to the enemy ; and, secondly, on the telegrams and letters 
of the press correspondents, written and transmitted under the 
supervision of the military censorship, and therefore in many 
cases restricted, both as regards their substance and their form. 
The survey of a war based upon such materials will resemble 
rather the rough experimental map of a region which the map- 
maker cannot enter, and in regard to which he has to rely upon 
the reports of travellers, than the finished and accurate product 
of a regular and scientific survey. Yet even the first rough 
sketch of an unsurveyed country may be useful. 

We know the dates, the general nature, and the results of the 
principal engagements which furnish the skeleton or outline of 
the campaign, and we may, therefore, safely make such deductions 
as can be drawn from the general scope of the operations. But 
we must avoid such inferences as depend upon an intimate 
knowledge of local conditions or of the motives governing the 
decisions of commanders, except in the special cases where the 
necessary facts have been the subject of authentic record, 
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The war began on the 11th of October, the day on which Sir 
George White arrived at Ladysmith. The Boer armies were 
then ready for operations and at full strength ; while tlie British 
forces, except the small garrisons imprisoned at Mafeking and 
Kimberley, and the small field force assembling in Natal, were 
still at home. The Boer plan was to take advantage of the 
length of time which must elapse before any considerable 
British force could be conveyed to the theatre of war and be in 
readiness for operations, in order to overpower the small British 
detachments, and to conquer as much territory as possible in 
the British Colonies, where the help of the malcontent Dutch 
population was to be expected. The principal Boer army was 
employed in Northern Natal, where the only considerable 
organised British force was to be met with, while smaller Boer 
contingents, proportionate to the magnitude of the several tasks, 
were devoted to the observation of the southern frontier of 
Rhodesia, to the attacks upon Mafeking and Kimberley, and to 
the invasion of Cape Colony, or, what was perhaps not quite the 
same thing, to the encouragement of rebellion among the Dutch 
farmers in the extensive borderland lying to the south of the 
Orange River, from the Basuto frontier on the east as far as 
Douglas and Prieska on the west. It seems probable that this 
plan was dictated as much by political as by military considera- 
tions. The ambition of the Boer leaders to found a great Boer 
State led them to pose as the champions of a new order, both to 
the Dutch settlers in Northern Natal and to the Dutch farmers 
in the northern portion of Cape Colony; while the possession 
of Kimberley, Vryburg, and Mafeking would have been a means 
of preventing or delaying the advance of a British army along 
the line of railway which connects those towns. But the direct 
influence of a political motive has, almost invariably, a bad effect 
upon strategical decisions. No great political result is secured 
in war, except by decisive victory in the field; and decisive 
victory can seldom be obtained except by the concentration of 
military effort upon one objective at a time. Had the Boers at 
the beginning devoted their whole energy to offensive operations 
upon one frontier, contenting themselves meanwhile on the 
other frontiers with those simple measures of observation which, 
in the almost entire absence of British forces, would have been 
quite sufficient for purposes of protection, some definite success 
might have been attained. The attempt to carry on offensive 
operations upon three frontiers at once absorbed the entire forces 
of the two Republics, and subjected them, as the British forces 
successively arrived upon the scene, to a constantly increasing 
strain, while it left no sufficient reserve of power for resistance 
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to sudden and unexpected pressure at any point. This widely 
dispersed offensive movement of the Boers, met as it was duri 
the first P vmrg of the war by a corresponding dispersion ‘ot 
British efforts, gave to the Boer army for the time the appearance 
of very great strength, but resulted, in the second period, in 
the complete collapse of the Boer offensive so soon as the first 
blow was struck through the circumference of their enormously 

The principal effect, at home and in. the Colonies, of the 
unfavourable course of the war, in October, November, and 
December, was. to arouse among all classes the determination 
that the war should be carried on, no matter at what sacrifice, 
until success should have been achieved. This national resolve 
was reflected in the measures announced by the Government in 
the course of the autumn and winter. On the 9th of November 
was issued the order for the mobilisation of a fifth division, 
followed on the 3rd of December by an order for the mobilisation 
of a sixth division, and on the 8th by the announcement that a 
seventh division would also be prepared. 

Two days after the battle of Colenso Lord Roberts was 
appointed to the command-in-chief of the forces. in South 

frica, and Lord Kitchener to be Chief of his Staff. Lord 
Roberts sailed from England on the 23rd of December, was 
rt on the voyage by Lord Kitchener, and landed at Cape 

own on the 10th of Seindiiry. During the interval further 
arrangements for the increase of the forces had been made. 
The British Colonies in both hemispheres were invited to 
increase their contingents in the field, and responded with 
enthusiasm to the call. The Government at home called for 
volunteers to form a new corps of Imperial Yeomanry, to be 
organised and drilled as mounted infantry, and the Volunteer 
force was at the same time invited to furnish a number of com- 
panies, one from each of the territorial regiments : each com 
on reaching South Africa to be attached to the line battalion of 
the territorial regiment which had raised it. A number 
of militia battalions had been embodied at the time of the 
mobilisation of the first army corps, and in the middle of 
January a beginning was made of the despatch of some of these 
battalions to the Cape. About the same time sixteen additional 
batteries of artillery were mobilised and successively sent off, 
and an extra battery of horse artillery from India was also 
added to the force in South Africa. . 

The increase of forces sent across the sea was accompanied 
by the determination to encourage the raising of local forces 
among the loyal population of the South African Colonies, and 
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by the close of January there were in Natal more than 7,000 

local volunteers of different categories in the field, while at 

the same time the contingent furnished to the Imperial army 

by the inhabitants of the Cape Colony amounted to not less 

than 12,500 men. Some idea of the numerical increase of the 

British forces may be gathered from the following figures, 
which are approximate only, and are not official :— ' 

British regular troops in South Africa before 

Troops landed in South Africa after Nov. 9, 1899— 

Until Dec. 14,1899 .. .. .. 55,854 

»  Mar.10,1900 ... .. oe oo 119,945 


Thus the total force in South Africa, at the time of the entry 
of Lord Roberts into Bloemfontein, including British and 
Colonial troops of all categories, was not less than 163,000. 

The fifth division began to sail from England on the 20th of 
November, and its last detachment reached Cape Town in the 
first days of January. Six out of eight battalions composing 
this division were sent on to Natal as they arrived. The 
sailing of the sixth division began on the 16th of December, 
and its transport was not completed till the end of the third 
week in January. The transport of the seventh division began 
on the 4th of January, and was completed in the second week 
of February. 

On the 10th of January, when Lord Roberts reached Ca 
Town, he found in the theatre of war something like a condi- 
tion of equilibrium. The Boers were besieging Mafeking and 
Kimberley with little prospect of speedy success. Between 
Kimberley and the Modder River Lord Methuen, with three 
brigades, was confronted by the force of General Cronje, esti- 
mated at about the same strength. Each of these opposing 
generals felt perfectly well able to defend his own position ; 
neither of them felt equal to an attack on his enemy. In the 
district to the west of the Cape-Bulawayo Railway there were, 
on a small scale, raids and counter-raids. Thus on the Ist of 
January the Boers captured Kuruman, and on the same day 
Colonel Pilcher, with a small column from Belmont, defeated 
a of Boers at Sunnyside, near Douglas. At the same 
time General French, who had collected a small mixed detach- 
ment of the three arms at Naauwport, and had manceuvred the 
Boers out of Arundel, was able to push forward and threaten 
their flank, so as to bring their offensive to a standstill, and 
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during the whole month of January to hold them in their 
positions at Colesberg. On the Burghersdorp-Queenstown line, 
General Gatacre and the Boer forces were watching each other 
without attempting any decisive movement. Thus in the 
western theatre of war the forces on both sides were fully 
occupied, so that a decided change could be expected only from 
the arrival on the scene of fresh forces for one side or the other. 
The fresh British forces were on the sea; fresh Boer forces did 
not exist, but there was the possibility of a transfer of troops 
from the Boer army in Natal to some point within the Free State. 
In Natal Sir Redvers Buller, after the repulse of Colenso, 
had drawn to himself the greater part of Sir Charles Warren’s 
division, and, so soon as that division should have been pro- 
vided with transport, would be in a position to take the field 
with three divisions and a respectable force of artillery. It was 
high time that he should be able to act. On Saturday, the 
6th of January, a considerable Boer force made an assault 
upon the defences of Ladysmith. The attack began at a quarter 
to three in the morning, and was renewed time after time with 
t determination. Some of the British entrenchments on 
Wesiin Hill, which was defended by Colonel Ian Hamilton, 
were three times taken by the Boers, and three times retaken 
by the British. At half-past seven in the evening, however, 
the last Boer attack was beaten off. The assault had failed, 
and the Boers had suffered heavy loss. Sir George White had 
at one time heliographed to Sir Redvers Buller that he was 
very hard pressed ; and there could be little doubt that if the 
Boers should be able once or twice to repeat a desperate attack 
of this kind, the defence of Ladysmith might be overpowered. 
It was therefore a matter of urgency that Sir Redvers Buller 
with his army corps should attack and defeat the Boer army 
which was covering the siege of Ladysmith, and should effect a 
union between his own forces and those oi Sir George White. 
There was no reason to suppose his army inadequate to the task. 
In order to maintain the investment of Ladysmith, the Boers 
were forced to keep in the works by which the town was encircled 
a garrison which could not. safely be diminished below the 
strength of Sir George White’s force. The Boer Commander- 
in-chief could hardly have at his disposal in Natal a force large 
enough to supply this garrison and at the same time to confront 
Sir Tides Buller with numbers anything like those of the 
British army corps. The union of Sir Redvers Buller with Sir 
George White would make the British army in Natal strong 
enough to try conclusions with any force which the Boers could 
possibly assemble. 
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The British Commander-in-chief, in framing his plan of 
sprreiwet had to consider as his main object that destruction 
of the Boer military power which alone would enable the 
British Government to give effect to its policy in regard to the 
future of South Africa. The reinforcements due in the course 
of a few weeks would give him such a numerical superiority as 
would justify an offensive aiming at the most decisive results. 
At the same time, he had to bear in mind the importance of 
preventing any local and temporary reverse to the British arms, 
and in particular to avoid, if possible, so great a disaster as 
the destruction of Sir George White’s force. 

The great feature of Napoleonic strategy was the single line 
of operations and the advantage to be drawn from interior lines. 
Napoleon himself, commenting upon the campaigns of 1796 
and 1797, speaks of ‘the principle that an army ought to have 
only a single line of operations.’ It is one of the great merits 
of Jomini to have analysed the conditions of the Napoleonic 
strategy, and to have shown that, in his adoption of the single 
line of operations, Napoleon conformed to the fundamental 

rinciples of the art of war. The most systematic of recent 

rench writers on strategy, the late General Berthaut, was so 
much under the spell of the Napoleonic tradition that he hesi- 
tated to approve, even in case of great numerical superiority, of 
any departure from the single line. But the year 1813 and the 
campaign of Leipsic proved that the convergent attack, if under- 
taken with sufficient numbers, may overpower even the greatest 
commander; and Jomini, in his famous ‘ Précis,’ admits that 
the double line of operations may be rendered necessary, either 
by the configuration of the theatre of war or by a division of 
the-enemy’s forces, involving the necessity of resistance to each 
of his great masses. Consequently (he allows) the double 
line is justified when there is a numerical superiority so pro- 
nounced that it is possible to operate by two different lines 
without running the risk that one of the two bodies may be 
overwhelmed by the enemy. 

Clausewitz, whose analysis of war, though it lacks the charm 
of graceful exposition, is so profound that it repays the most 
exhaustive study, had the advantage of looking back, as he wrote, 
upon the whole course of the Napoleonic period, as well as of 
an intimate personal acquaintance with those who had directed 
the movements of the Allies in the final struggle. He was of 
opinion that, given a sufficient preponderance of force, the con- 
vergent attack, the offensive conducted by independent armies 
operating on two or three separate lines, is the most effective, 
he same opinion was independently expressed by Willisen, 
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the most logical of all the great writers on war. It may 
therefore fairly be said that Lord Roberts, in determining to use 
the reinforcements which he expected for the purpose of an 
advance through the Free State, while leaving Sir Redvers 
Buller to effect his junction with Sir George White in Natal, 
was acting in accordance with the principles upon which the 
best analysts of the military art are agreed. There is, moreover, 
a condition which rendered the formation of two separate armies 
especially desirable in South Africa: there is always a limit to 
the number of troops which can be conveniently supplied in a 
single district or on a single line of operations, The embarrass- 
ment of great concentrations, from the point of view both of 
movement and supply, was admirably explained by Moltke, 
who went so far as to say that ‘the essence of strategy consists 
in the arrangement of separate marches with due consideration 
for timely concentration.’ In a country like South Africa, with 
few roads, a sparse population, and the scantiest possibilities 
for the local supply of the troops with provisions, the limit 
to the numbers that can be moved and fed as a single army is 
very much smaller than in Europe, and this limit is greatly 
curtailed the moment it becomes necessary for the army to move 
to any considerable distance from a railway line. 

The decision of Lord Roberts to operate himself with the 
principal army in the western theatre of war implied, of course, 
that he would form the bulk of the fresh troops which would 
arrive during the next few weeks into a single army, which he 
would so move as to unite with it in succession the other bodies 
already distributed over the field of operations, The plan 
involved a considerable delay, for it would be necessary to 
postpone the opening of the campaign until the forces were 
thoroughly equipped for the field, and the transport so organised 
as to permit of rapid movement with or without the support of 
a line of railway. In the meantime, it might reasonably be 
expected, Sir Redvers Buller would be able to raise the siege of 
Ladysmith, and to effect the junction of Sir George White’s 
division with his own army corps, now stronger by almost a 
whole division than it had been on the unfortunate 15th of 
December. To reinforce it further by again detaching troops 
from the Cape would lead either to the postponement of the 
opening of the campaign in the Free State, or to a diminution 
ot the force which would for that purpose be available. 

Sir Redvers Buller lost no time before opening his new cam- 

i The last of his reinforcements reached him during the 
first week of January, and on the 10th his army was in motion. 


On the 11th of January Lord Dundonald with a mounted 
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occupied, without opposition, the heights on the south 
bank of the Tugela opposite Potgieter’s Drift, about seventeen 
miles in a straight line to the west of Colenso. A party of his 
men swam the river, and brought the pont or ferry-boat across 
without serious opposition from the Boers, A brigade of 
infantry was left to protect the camp and railhead at Chieveley, 
and the main body of the army set out from Chieveley and 
Frere towards Springfield, a point on the Little Tugela seven 
miles south of Potgieter’s Drift. The weather was wet, the 
rivers swollen, the hilly and difficult ground exceedingly heavy, 
and the tracks, which have the name without the quality of 
roads, rendered the marching, and still more the movement of 
the baggage-trains, extremely laborious. One of the waggons 
which stuck fast in a ford could not be moved by eighty oxen, 
though it was eventually dragged out by a traction-engine. 
Several days were occupied in the movement to Springfield, in 
the preliminaries for a further advance, and in marching from 
Springfield to the Tugela, On the 16th, Lyttelton’s brigade 
with a battery crossed the river at Potgieter’s Drift, and on the 
17th Lyttelton was demonstrating against the enemy in his 
front ; while Clery’s division, without serious opposition, seized 
the passage at Trichard’s Drift, five or:six miles to the west of 
Potgieter’s Drift, bridged the stream, and began its passage. 
The whole of the force which here crossed, two divisions and a 
cavalry brigade, seems to have been entrusted to the general 
direction of Sir Charles Warren. . 

The interval between the 11th and the 16th had been used 
by the Boers in preparations to resist the new movement. 
Between the two drifts the hills which form the northern slope 
of the Tugela valley bend away to the north-west to form the 
margin, not of the valley of the Tugela, but of the valley or 
plain of its tributary, Venter’s Spruit. This range of hills had 
been selected by the Boers as their defensive position. The 
slopes rise to a height of three or four hundred feet above the 
level of the river and lead to a flat summit a mile or two in 
width. Behind the obtuse angle formed by the north-westerly 
bend of the hills rises from the top of the tableland a peak 
called Spion Kop, several hundred feet higher than any other 
point of the plateau, Trichard’s Drift appears to lie a mile or 
two to the westward of the apex or corner of the plateau. Sir 
Charles Warren, having pushed forward a small advance-guard 
to hold the hill or ridge directly covering his bridges, turned 
the head of his column to the‘north-west, Lord Dundonald with 
the cavalry leading the wayj*towards Acton Homes, where on 
the 18th he drove away a party of Boers from the Acton Homes 
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and Ladysmith road. Behind the cavalry came Clery’s division, 
and behind that Warren’s. On Friday the 19th, while Lyttel- 
ton’s brigade was still holding the edge of the plateau in front 
of Potgieter’s Drift, the divisions of Clery and Warren, forming 
front to the north-east, began a careful reconnoitring advance 
up the slopes of the plateau. On Saturday, the 20th, the edge 
of the plateau was in the possession of the British, who found 
the Boers entrenched in carefully chosen positions at medium 
ranges from the edge, and therefore commanding with their fire 
the intervening comparatively level ground. Throughout 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, the musketry and 
artillery contest was carried on along the whole distance from 
Brakfontein Kopje, in front of — Drift, on the British 
right, to a point near the Acton Homes road, on the British 
left. Sir Charles Warren found that the Boers on Spion Kop 
commanded the ground in their front and on both flanks for a 
considerable distance, and came to the conclusion that this peak 
was the key to the position. With the concurrence of Sir 
Redvers Buller he decided to capture this height by a night 
attack ; and during the night of Tuesday, the 23rd, the hill was 
scaled and a lodgment on its summit effected under the direction 
of General Woodgate. The Boers were not driven off the 
hill, but remained in possession of entrenchments from which 
that portion of the summit occupied by the British was 
commanded. During the whole of Wednesday the British on 
the hill, constantly reinforced until the numbers present were 
greater than the space available for their effective employment, 
were exposed to a heavy fire both of musketry and artillery, and 
of machine guns, to which, from the difficulty experienced in 
finding or creating cover, and from the fact that the Boers were 
well sheltered, they found it impossible to make an effective 
reply. It was not found practicable to take guns up the hill, and 
when night fell the British troops had lost heavily, among the 
wounded being General Woodgate, who has since died. The 
troops holding the position were, as is common in such cases, 
in some disorder, as the units were mixed and many officers 
had been killed or disabled. During the night of Wednesday 
Colonel Thorneycroft, the senior officer present, having, as it 
seems, received no communication either from the Commander- 
in-chief or from Sir Charles Warren, and not being visited by 
any officer of superior rank or by any staff officer representing 
his superiors, and judging that he would be unable next day to 

rolong the conflict under conditions like those of the day 
tees gave the order for retiremen’ On Tuesday morning Sir 
Redvers Buller, riding over to Sir Charles Warren’s quarters, 
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learned to his surprise that Spion Kop had been abandoned in 
the night, and immediately determined to withdraw the whole 
force to the south of the Tugela. The retirement was’ com- 
pletely effected without mishap by the morning of Saturday, 
the 27th. . Lyttelton’s brigade, however, appears to have heen 
maintained in a position on the hills which, a mile or two in 
front of Potgieter's Drift, protected the bridges over the river 
at that point. ; 
This brief campaign, which began on the 10th of January, 
will no doubt become more intelligible when it can be studied 
in the light of topographical maps and of the official despatches. 
The telegrams of Sir Redvers Buller suggest a series of 
questions, in the solution of which the letters of the news- 
paper correspondents give little assistance. The delay which 
elapsed between the appearance of Lord Dundonald at Pot- 
gieter’s Drift on the llth, and the appearance of the main 
column at Trichard’s Drift on the 17th, was no doubt in 
due to the extreme difficulty of movement, under the conditions 
which have already been described. It was, however, fatal to 
whatever element of surprise may have been intended to enter 
into the operation. But this delay, if its cause is here rightly 
explained, must have been foreseen. In that case surprise ‘was 
not expected, and the Commander-in-chief must have calcu- 
lated upon finding the Boers entrenched to receive him. The 
British attack appears to have been everywhere directed against 
the enemy’s front, and to have been at no point, cnaegutaplan 
Kop, of a determined character. In the seven days between 
the 17th and the 24th, in which the fighting took place, the 
British loss, out of a force of 25,000 men, was 27 officers and 
246 men killed, 53 officers and 1,056 men wounded, 7 officers 
and 340 men missing; or 1,729 of all categories, The prin- 
cipal losses were those of Wednesday, the 24th, at Spion Kop. 
There may have been another cause for the delay to which 
reference has been made. It is possible that the army in 
Natal was encumbered with more baggage than was absolutely 
, and that it had never been trained to march in large 
bodies. Upon the subject of superfluous baggage some of the 
newspaper correspondents have expressed a decided opinion. 
A word may here be said as to the system of marching. Ina 
letter published'in the ‘Morning Post’ of February 17th, Mr. 
W. S. Churchill describes the-march from Chieveley and Frere 
to Trichard’s Drift, and in this description occur the words: 
‘Miles of stern-looking men marching in fours so quickly that 
they often had to run to keep up,’ If that is a true account, 
it betrays a very serious defect in the staff arrangements of the 
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British army. The general whose infantry on the march ate 
to-day obliged to run, in order to keep up, does not know his 
business, and has no educated staff. Four-and-twenty years ago 
the operation of marching large bodies of all arms was the 


subject of a thorough analysis by the French general Lewal,* 


who showed that the way to avoid delays in the march of a 
column, and to prevent the evils which arise from the checks 
inevitable in the course of the movement and from the undue 
extension of the length of roadway covered, is to allow large 
gaps at regular intervals in the column, and to fix at a uniform 
slow rate the movement of the head of each section. The 
arrangements proposed by General Lewal have been adopted 
with little modification in Continental armies, and the facility 
of movement which they confer has been amply illustrated in 
France, where large bodies of troops in all recent manceuvres 
have covered distances which astonished English observers. It 
is to be feared that the substance of Lewal’s work has not yet 
been digested by those responsible for the training of the British 
forces, 

It is difficult to avoid the impression that on Wednesday 
evening the Boer Commander-in-chief had at least as good 
reason for anxiety as his British opponent; and that had Sir 
Redvers Buller or Sir Charles Warren taken those precautions 
which are usually expected of a commander in regard to what 
he supposes to be the decisive attack on the key ‘of the enemy’s 
position, and either himself superintended the operations of the 
second night or communicated his views so soon as it was dark 
by a proper representative to the officers on the spot, the decision 
of Thursday would have been, not the retreat of the British, but 
that of the Boers. Before the advance took place Sir Redvers 
Buller in a proclamation to his troops had announced that there 
would be no going back; and it may perhaps fairly be said 
that military tradition justifies the view that by such a procla- 
mation a general stakes his character upon the success of his 
enterprise, and may be expected at the critical moment to throw 
into the scale at the decisive point the whole weight of his 

rsonal character and of his own presence. 

On the 5th of February Sir Redvers Buller made a fresh 
attempt to raise the siege of Ladysmith. The range of hills 
which overlooks the Tugeia from the north, and which beyond 
Potgieter’s Drift bears the name of Brakfontein, takes the shape, 
four or five miles nearer to Colenso, of a circular many- 
buttressed mass called Dornkop. Between this and Brak- 


bd Dumaine, 1876. 
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fontein is a lower hill called Vaal Krantz, commanded from 
them both, while between Vaal Krantz and Dornkop there is a 
dip through which runs a good road from the Tugela to Lady- 
smith. Vaal Krantz, the dip followed by the road, and the 
banks of the river in this portion of its course, are commanded 
from a hill called Zwartkop on the south side of the river. 
Under cover of the trees on Zwartkop, Sir Redvers Buller 
posted a number of guns. While these guns were masked by 
the trees a brigade of infantry and thirty-six guns made a 
demonstration in front of Potgieter’s Drift, as though about to 
attack Brakfontein, and while this was in progress the battery 
on Zwartkop was unmasked and a brigade of infantry crossed 
the river by a pontoon bridge at the base of that hill, and 
attacked and seized Vaal Krantz. The troops were then with- 
drawn from the demonstration and Vaal Krantz was temporarily 
entrenched and held against a counter-attack. Next day, the 
6th, Vaal Krantz, the defenders of which had been relieved 
during the night by fresh troops, was subjected to heavy 
artillery fire, not only from the Boer position to the left but 
also from Dornkop on the right, where the Boers had placed 
guns in such a manner as to command Vaal Krantz without 
being visible to the British gunners on Zwartkop. ‘The 
operation of crossing the river at this point may have been 
intended to turn the left flank of the Boers’ position on Brak- 
fontein, but so soon as the enemy had forces posted on Dornkop 
it became an attempt to pierce his centre, and—as the troops 
could not advance without being exposed to the fire of heavy 
artillery both from the right and the left, and as there was no 

ospect of that artillery being silenced by the British guns— 
ad Tittle prospect of success. Sir Redvers Buller determined 
not to prosecute it further, and on the 8th and 9th withdrew 
his troops to the south of the river. 
' If the operation which ended in the retirement from Spion 
Kop failed from want of determination in the execution, the 
question suggested by the attack on Vaal Krantz concerns 
rather the conception. It is not at present easy to understand 
what was expected from an attempt to pierce the enemy’s 
centre, when the spot chosen for the purpose was evidently 
commanded on the one flank by an artillery position from 
which there was no prospect of dislodging the enemy, and on 
the other by a lofty hill which offered to the enemy the most 
formidable artillery position in the district and was likely to 
be utilised by him for that purpose. 

Meanwhile preparations were being made for more successful 
movements elsewhere. On Tuesday, the 6th of February, Lord 
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Roberts left Cape Town, and on Friday, the Yth, arrived at Lord 
Methuen’s camp at the Modder River station. During the 
week there were reports from the western theatre of war, which 
at the time a little puzzled observers at home: it was announced 
that an overwhelming force of infantry had been sent from 
Naauwport to seize Norval’s Pont; and there were reports of 
the presence of General Kelly-Kenny on the railway which 
passes through Steynsburg towards Stormberg Junction. At the 
same time came the news that the Highland brigade, now under 
General Hector Macdonald, had marched out from Modder 
River to make a reconnaissance to Koodoosberg Drift, where a 
party of Boers had been reported. General Macdonald, after- 
wards reinforced by a cavalry brigade, succeeded in driving 
back the Boers, and in holding a position which cut their com- 
munications with the Boer raiders on the south bank of the 
river. On Saturday morning, the 10th, the Highland brigade 
was again at Lord Methuen’s camp, where it was addressed in 
encouraging terms by the Commander-in-chief. 

The reports from Naauwport and from Steynsburg had, no 
doubt, some relation to facts, for the cavalry division of General 
French had indeed been relieved by a small force of infantry. 
It seems probable that these rumours were intentionally spread 
in order to deceive the enemy with regard to the real nature of 
the British plan. The reconnaissance to Koodoosberg Drift 
was probably intended partly to inspirit the Highland brigade, 
which had been shaken by the heavy loss suffered in a few 
minutes at Magersfontein, and partly to draw the attention of 
Commandant Coaje, commanding the Boer forces in front of 
Kimberley, to his extreme right, in order that he might be the 
less prepared for a turning movement by his left. Lord 
Roberts had quietly collected a large force for the opening of 
his campaign; he had sent north not merely the cavalry 
division of General French, now composed of three brigades 
with seven batteries, but also at least one brigade of mounted 
infantry, The sixth and seventh infantry divisions had also 
been moved in the same direction, and a ninth division had 
‘been formed of troops already in the theatre of war. There 
had also been a proportionate increase of the artillery. ‘The first 
sign of movement which reached this country was the news 
that on Sunday, the 11th, Colonel Hannay with a brigade of 
mounted infantry, on the march from Orange River towards 
Randam, a point on the south bank of the Riet River, some 


eight miles above Jacobsdal, bad found a party of Boers posted 
on his right. He had detached a portion of his force to contain 
the enemy whilst the rest of his force pushed on to Randam, 
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It was evident from this ‘report that Colonel Hannay had 
been occupied in covering the march of a convoy. On the 
following day, the 12th, General French with the cavalry division 
seized a drift or ford, and crossed the Riet River, some 
dozen miles above Jacobsdal. He was closely followed by the 
sixth and seventh divisions. On the 13th, whilst the infantry 
divisions crossed the Riet River, General French with his three 
mounted brigades moved north from the Riet to the Modder 
River, where two drifts were secured and several Boer laagers 
were captured, proving that the turning movement had com- 
pletely surprised the enemy. On Wednesday, the 14th, the 
sixth and seventh divisions were on the march from the Riet 
to the Modder, and on Thursday—the sixth division having 
crossed the Modder River—French with his mounted division 
pushed on towards Kimberley, broke through the Boer lines 
at Alexandersfontein and entered the town. The investing 
‘force thereupon disappeared, and the siege terminated. 

On Thursday, March 15, Jacobsdal was occupied by the 
British, whose left was now represented by the first division 
facing the Boer trenches at Magersfontein, the front being 
Peay ne through Jacobsdal to Klip Drift on the Modder 

iver, beyond which the sixth division was encamped. The 
cavalry was quartered for the night in Kimberley, and on 
Friday, the 16th, moved northwards from the town in pursuit of 
a Boer force which probably represented the investing army. 
On the same day General Kelly.Kenny, commanding the sixth 
division at Klip Drift on the Modder, discovered that Cronje’s 
force from Magersfontein had during the night pa across 
his front and was in full retreat. The sixth division set off in 
a7 and attacked the Boer rear-guard, which was eventually 

rought to a standstill. While the Boer force was crossing the 
Modder River at Paardeberg General French was recalled from 
‘the north, and the Highland Brigade, now belonging’ ‘to the 
‘ninth division, pushed out from Jacobsdal ‘by a forced march 
along the south bank of the Modder. On Saturday the Boers, 
who had entrenched themselves on both banks of the river, 
found themselves cut off from retreat by either bank by British 
troops. On Sunday, the 18th, an attack on their position was 
attempted by the British divisional commanders, whose troops, 
however, failed to make substantial progress and suffered 
‘considerable loss. On Monday Lord Roberts reached the 
scene and put a stop to the attempt to bring about’ the 
surrender of the Boers by direct assault. The Boer force was 
completely surrounded and could have no prospect of success in 


‘an attack on the investing British line, so its surrender 
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could only be a matter of time. In order to accelerate it 
Lord Roberts arranged to subject the position to a continuous 
cannonade from fifty guns. On Monday Commandant Cronje 
asked for an armistice, but on the bart of Lord Roberts was 
told that no armistice could be granted, and that a cessation of 
fire was to be obtained only by unconditional surrender. The 
Boer commander declined to surrender, and the bombardment 
proceeded. It was known that a number of Free State com- 
mandos had some days before left Natal in order to reinforce 
Commandant Cronje; and the first care of Lord Roberts on 
reaching Paardeberg was to arrange to repel any attack which 
might be made by a relieving force upon his own troops. Two 
or three such attacks delivered by small forces were easily 
beaten off. At length, on the morning of Tuesday, the 27th of 
February, when the investing force had so contracted its lines 
‘as to be within charging distance of the Boer trenches, Com- 
mandant Cronje surrendered the position which he had held 
with such determination. It had been defended by only about 
four thousand men, who now became prisoners of war, and who, 
by a'system of deep and narrow trenches, skilfully constructed 
on the river banks, had been enabled to endure with sur- 
risingly small loss a cannonade as violent and as prolonged as 
as ever been concentrated upon so small a space. | Lays 
The opening moves of the new campaign reveal the power 
of the new Commander-in-chief. _The assembling of a force of 
fifty thousand men to deliver the blow is a sufficient indication 
of concentration of purpose. The preparations were completed 
‘with a secrecy in marked contrast to the preliminaries of 
ious movements during this war. When the move came 
it was both sudden and swift, taking the enemy completely by 
surprise. 'Cronje indeed deserves every credit for the rapidity 
of his retreat, and nothing but the greatest vigour and deter- 
mination on the’ part of the British commanders of all ranks 
‘rendered it possible to overtake and stop him. There seem, 
however, to have been minor faults in the execution of the 
‘British commander’s design—faults which are usually inevitable 
in the early period of a campaign in which the Commander-in- 
‘chief'is for the first time at the head of his army. Two points 
in particular may be reserved for enquiry at some future date 
‘when the full official records of the war may be accessible. 
The escape of Cronje from Magersfontein may not have been 
intended, and in that case is not, with the information we at 
present possess, entirely explicable. So soon as the advance 
— of the British army was beyond the Modder River at 
lip Drift the relief of Kimberley—that is, the raising of the 
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siege—was absolutely certain, and it was a matter of indifference 
whether the entry of British troops into the town should take 
place twenty-four hours sooner or later, The essential thing 
was, if possible, the destruction of Cronje’s force, of which the 
whereabouts seems to have been a matter of doubt. Yet we are 
not told that the cavalry division, previous to its entry into 
Kimberley, made any reconnaissance westwards towards Mager 
fontein ; whilst the first division, which had been for many 
weeks facing the Boer position, is not known tu have taken 
steps either to ascertain whether the Boers were retreating or to 
intercept a possible retreat to the west. The ae of the 
relief of a cee town by the entry into it of the relieving 
force, appears to have bad a stronger hold upon the minds of 
many of the British officers than the more fundamental and 
vital conception of the raising of the siege by the destruction of 
the besieging force. Lord Roberts, like Moltke, is little dis- 
posed to make public even such faults in execution as may have 
most tended to derange his plans, and it is therefore possible 
that a long time will elapse before a critical knowledge of these 
events can be obtained. Nor is it certain, with our present 
information, either that the eastward retreat of Cronje was not 
intended by Lord Roberts, or that, if the purpose was to prevent 
it, there were not insuperable difficulties in the way. 

While these operations were in progress, there occurred 
a mishap which might well have checked a weak commander. 
The large convoy, which had been successfully escorted to 
Randam, was afterwards attacked by a Boer force as it was 
attempting the passage of the Riet. The small escort was over- 
powered, and the greater part of the convoy lost. The capture 
of a portion of Cronje’s convoy near Klip Drift was a ver 
inadequate compensation for the loss of so many British 
waggons; nevertheless Lord Roberts was not for a moment 
deterred by this misfortune from carrying out his design of 
moving across a country entirely devoid of supplies to Bloem- 
fontein. It is a part of the nature of war that a commander's 
intentions should rarely be perfectly carried out, and that 
mishaps of various degrees of magnitude should constantly 
occur, tending to thwart his schemes; and there is no stronger 
evidence of the firmness of purpose which is the first quality 
_of a general than the absolute indifference with which men like 
Lord Roberts appear to superficial observers to treat these 
various forms of misadventure. 

The effect of Lord Roberts’ advance was immediately felt in 
Natal. Sir Redvers Buller, after his failure at Vaal Krantz, 
had withdrawn to Chieveley ; for the Boers had pushed forwaid 
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to the south of the Tugela, and their advanced post on Hussar 
Hill threatened Chieveley from the north-east. On the 14th 
of February, while the advance-guard of Lord Roberts was 
marching from the Riet to the Modder, Sir Redvers Buller 
successfully attacked the Boer position on Hussar Hill. On the 
18th he drove the Boers from Monte Cristo; and on the 19th 
succeeded in pushing them entirely across the Tugela, and in 
obtaining possession of the whole range of hills which fills up 
the space between the Tugela and the Blaaukrantz River. The 
western spurs of this range commanded a portion of the Boers’ 
ition opposite Colenso, where on the 20th of February 
uller’s advance-guard crossed the river, The attack was 
pressed along the line of the railway and in the hilly country 
to the west of the line, but came to a standstill on Friday, the 
28rd, with the failure of a very determined attack by the Irish 
brigade upon the Boer position westward of the railway near 
Pieters Station. The British troops, though they could not 
carry the position, were not withdrawn, and held their ground, 
while the Tugela was bridged a mile or two lower down. On 
Monday, the 26th, Barton’s brigade passed across, and on 
Tuesday, the 27th, attacked the Boer left flank. At the same 
time the frontal attack was renewed. The Boers were this 
time defeated, with decisive results. Next day, the 28th, 
Lord Dundonald, sent forward with two cavalry regiments to 
reconnoitre, found no enemy in his front, and entered Lady- 
smith unopposed. The Boers had raised the siege and removed 
their guns; but Sir Redvers Buller’s force, which on this day 
reached Nelthorpe, was too far distant to be able to pursue, Sir 
George White attempted to send a small party to press the Boer 
rear-guard, but his men were so exhausted by sickness and 
famine as to be incapable of marching ; and it was impossible, 
from among the horses that had not yet been sacrificed to the 
necessities of supply, to make up teams equal to the effective 
movement of ey 
In reviewing the campaign in Natal it is difficult to avoid 
the impression that Sir wom Buller made inadequate use of 
field entrenchments, and of the local defensive, for the purpose 
of containing the enemy in front with a portion of his force, in 
order to be able to accumulate troops for the attack upon one of 
his flanks. The practice of Sherman, in his famous campaign 
against Johnston, was to entrench along his adversary’s front, 
and then to prolong his entrenchments to a flank until the 
Confederate general was compelled to choose between retreat 
and a defensive action in a situation in which defeat might well 
have led to the loss of his army, The great power of modern 
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weapons for purposes of defence in a position prepared by field 
entrenchments is probably the best basis for offensive tactics. 
‘The evidence before us does not justify a dogmatic statement 
that this use of the defensive escaped the notice of Sir Redvers 
Buller ; but it may perhaps fairly be said that there is no suffi- 
cient proof that the possibilities of field works as an assistance 
to the enveloping attack were’ fully utilised. th} 

The great turning movement which ended at Spion K 
failed of its purpose, for it degenerated into a frontal atta 
upon a prepared position, which it was the great object to avoid. 
If this was inevitable, owing to the greater mobility’ of the Boer 
forces, the question arises whether the attacks on Hussar Hill, 
Monte Cristo, and Hlangwane ought not to have been made at 
the beginning of the campaign rather than after a series of 
failures, of which the consequences might have been disastrous. 

The raising of the siege of Ladysmith must be in part attri- 
buted to the advance of Lord Roberts, upon the news of which 
several thousand Free State Boers left Natal for the defence of 
‘their own country. Sir Redvers Buller, when he ‘crossed the 
Tugela, was at first under the impression that he had only a 
rear-guard to deal with; and, though this impression was 
‘modified by the desperate resistance made by the enemy on 
‘the 23rd, it seems probable that the Boer commander ‘ha 
‘already recognised the impracticability of continuing with 
‘reduced force both the investment of Ladysmith and the resist- 
ance to the relieving army—a resistance which at Spion Kop 
had probably taxed to the utmost the energies of his then 
undiminished forces. 

' After the surrender of Cronje there was.a short pause, for the 
removal of the prisoners—who were sent to Cape Town—for 
the replenishment of supplies, and for the ercival of reinforce- 
ments, among which were included the Guards’ Brigade. The 
camp was moved a few miles eastward, to Osfontein ; whilst 
the enemy’s reinforcements, in position a few miles further 
east, at Poplar’s Drift, were carefully reconnoitred. On the 
7th of March: Lord Roberts moved forward with three and a 
half divisions of infantry and three or four brigades of mounted 
troops. ‘The advance was arranged on a broad front, with a 
strong force of cavalry thrown forward on the right, the intention 
‘no doubt being that the Boer position should be turned by’the 
«mounted troops before its front and flanks should be attacked by 
the anger The Boers did not await the attack, but retreated 
hastily. The advance was continued next day, again on a broad 
front, and on Saturday, the 10th of March, a Boer force at 
‘Driefontein made a determined resistance to the sixth division, 
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‘but was driven away with heavy loss. The advance was con- 
tinued, and, as the Boer forces were believed to hold a position 
to the west of Bloemfontein, the cavalry division was pushed to 
the south-east, where, on the 12th of March, it struck the Free 
State railway a few miles south of Bloemfontein. Next da 
Lord Roberts, with the third cavalry brigade, rode forward and 
joined General French, hastening the march of the leadin 
infantry divisions by the same route. The enemy had retrea 
from Bloemfontein to the north, and Lord Roberts received the 
surrender of the town. 

The forethought of the Commander-in-chief had provided for 
an attempt to cut the railway to the north of Bloemfontein, and 
thus to secure locomotives and carriages for use on the Free 
State railway. This was happily effected ; the railway to the 
‘south had not been seriously damaged, and a day or two after 
the entry into Bloemfontein a portion of the Guards’ Brigade 
was sent by train towards Springfontein, where a junction was 
effected with the troops of General Clements and of Sir William 
Gatacre, who had meantime crossed the Orange River. The 
enemy's resistance in the southern portion of the Free State 
had crumbled to pieces, and the Boer forces, which hadso lo 

resented a formidable front, dispersed into a number of sanall 
hosas. some of which surrendered, while others endeavoured 
to make good their retreat to the northern portion of the Free 
‘State. 

The most remarkable feature of the war in the period under 
review is probably the contrast between the character of the 
operations which preceded and those which followed the 
arrival of Lord Roberts at Modder River Station on the 9th of 
February. Before that date there was a condition of equilibrium 
in which the Boers were holding their own, and the British, 
though nowhere compelled to abandon the struggle and admit 
defeat, were making no perceptible progress, But from that date 
began a complete change. Fresh British forces—amounting 
perhaps to thirty-five thousand men—were brought to bear upon 
a selected point in the Boer circuit of resistance, and violently 

“upset the balance. The Boer armies being everywhere’ full 
occupied, there was no means of stemming the inrush of this 
new force ; and the attempt to improvise a buffer which should 
delay its advance led to a perceptible weakening of the Boer 
‘forces at other points. Thus the Boer system of defence, 
_ depending upon the occupation of the advanced positions gained 
in the early period of the war, was shattered at a blow. The 
rebellion in the Cape Colony, deprived of its support, imme- 
diately languished ; the southern portion of the Free passed 
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into the power of the British; and the Boer army in Natal 
fell back upon its own frontier. 

It is evident that the success which attended the advance of 
Lord Roberts was to some extent due to the previously existing 
conditions, in which the forces of both sides were fully occu- 
pied throughout the theatre of war; while it is also clear that 
the greater rapidity of the movements in the Free State was 
se dependent on the difference between the comparativel 

el plateau of the Free State and the rugged hills throug 
which the Upper Tugela and its tributaries make their way. 
Though the future historian will probably be able to assign 
their due share of influence to those focal and special difficulties, 
of which at present the exact effect is obscure, he will hardly 
- modify the first impression that, in explaining the contrast 
between the two epochs of the war, a place must be given to 
* the neglect of the principles of strategy in the one and to their 
application in the other.’* A good commentary upon the whole 
campaign is conveyed by a well-known passage of the great Swiss 
strategist in which he declares that the object of his work is to 
prove that there exists a fundamental principle of all the opera- 
tions of war, and that it consists, first, in bringing the main 
body of the forces of an army successively to the decisive points 
of a theatre of war; secondly, in engaging this main body 
against the fractions of the enemy’s army ; thirdly, on the 
day of battle, in directing the main body of the forces upon 
the decisive point of the battle-field; and, lastly, in putting 
these forces into action, whether on the theatre of war or on the 
field of battle, with such energy and such unity of direction 
that they may put forth a simultaneous effort. Jomini regarded 
it as essential that a general should, so far as possible, en- 
deavour to place his principal force upon the communications of 
the enemy without compromising his own ; and Lord Roberts, 
by choosing for his point of concentration the camp on the 

odder River, was able, in his subsequent advance towards 
Bloemfontein, first to threaten and then to occupy the main 
line of communications of all the Boer troops in the southern 
portion of the Free State, while his own line of communica- 
tions was protected partly by the garrisons which defended its 
vulnerable points, and still more effectively by the position of 
his own army and the direction of its movement. 

But the analysis of Jomini, valuable as it is as a clue to 
the formal strategy of the late operations, is yet in one respect 
inadequate. The campaign of a good general will always stand 


Jomini ; ‘Troisitme Appendice au Précis de l’Art de la Guerre,’ 
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the test of strategical analysis and illustrate the principles of 
what used to be called correctly but vaguely ‘the art’ of war. 
But the strategical principles which analysis reveals are the 
smallest part of generalship. A knowledge of strategical theory 
helps us to appreciate the work of a Cromwell or a Napoleon and 
to recognise is greatness ; it does not account forhim. A great 
commander is before all things a great man, in whom concen- 
tration of purpose is carried to the point at which his whole 
action appears simple, so that what half the world calls genius 
is called. by the other half the embodiment of common sense. 
The science of strategy is no more than the logic of the 
general’s mind ; and good generalship is related to strategical 
theory exactly as good thinking to logical science. Logic 
never made a great mind, nor esthetic analysis a great artist. 
Moreover, in the conduct of war, as in all matters of practical 
skill, it is in the execution, and not merely in the design, that 
the master-hand reveals itself. 

Much has been said and written on the various defects in the 
preparations made during the earlier portion of the war; upon 
the insufficiency or imperfection of the supply of guns, the 
faults of the rifle with which the troops were armed, and the 
delay in providing the requisite animals and waggons for land 
transport. These subjects seem now likely to pass, too soon 

haps, into oblivion ; but something will have been gained 

rom the experience of the past six months if the nation should 

be induced by it to take to heart once more the great lesson of 
all military history, that in war the first requisite is a leader; 
and that, in regard both to the preparations made during peace 
and to the conduct of operations, the most responsible, the most 
important, and the most decisive act of a Government is the 
selection of its Commander-in-chief. 
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Ant. XIV.—FOREIGN OPINION. 


Meo journalism has, in these latter days, fulfilled 
the poet's prayer— 
wad some power the giftie gi’e us 

_ To see ourselves as others see us!’ 


and has proved, only too conclusively, that our neighbours on 
the Continent see us, at present, in an extremely disagreeable 
light. In no previous epoch of our history, it may probably be 
said, has there occurred so general an outburst of animosity 
against this country. The fact is patent: the causes are not 
equally clear. The average Englishman is apt to attribute the 
valent feeling to mere envy and malice; to detestation of 
trade, parliamentary government, the Protestant succession, 
and other national palladia; to colonial disappointment and 
commercial jealousy. Such reasons may account for much, but 
they hardly suffice to explain the hostility of the cultivated and 
intelligent. It is at least interesting, and may be important, to 
ascertain the reasons which influence persons whose opinions 
we are bound to respect, even when those reasons are not 
convincing. We need hardly remind our readers that we 
do not hold ourselves responsible for the statements made or 
the views expressed in the following articles, but the names of 
the authors are a sufficient guarantee that the thoughtful 
element in their respective countries is duly represented, 


GERMANY.* 


Amid the angry war of words to which the hostile condition 
of public opinion in England and Germany has unfortunately 
given rise, we recall, like a half-forgotten legend of the dis- 
tant past, that tremendous moment when Wellington, on the 
heights of St. Jean, in the late afternoon of June 18th, 1815, 
expressed aloud his wish that night or the Prussians would 
come, The hopes of victory were sinking with the setting sun, 
when, at. first dull in the far distance, then nearer and nearer, 
louder and louder, in the rear and on the flank of the enemy, 
the thunder of the Prussian guns burst on Wellington’s ear, and 
* Thank God!’ he exclaimed, ‘ old Bliicher is there.’ ¢ 

The great fight was over: the victory that decided the fate 


* It has been thought advisable to translate this article from the German 
. ‘The translation has been revised by Herr Rodenberg. 
Pierson : ‘ Preussische Geschichte,’ pp. 152, 154. 
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of the world was won. The English call it the battle of 
Waterloo, and the Waterloo column on the Waterloo-platz in 
Hanover preserves the memory of the name. We Germans call 
it the ‘ battle of La Belle Alliance.’ Sdeonisky 
‘In the centre, and on the highest point of the French position, 
lies a farm called La Belle Ailiange. . .. As a memorial of the 
e which exists to-day between the Prussian and the English 
nations, of the union of the two armies, and of their mutual confidence, 
bg Field-Marshal has proposed that the battle shall be known by 
name.” 


Thus ran Gneisenau’s order to the army; and the triumphal 
column on the Belle-Alliance-platz in Berlin maintains the 
memory of it to this day. But, by whatever name we know the 
battle, the 18th of June, 1815, is a day of glory for Germany 
and England alike; and both nations link together in undying 
recollection the names of Marshal Vorwiirts and the Iron Duke. 

The memory of these events was still green in the thirties 
and forties of the nineteenth century, and the German youth of 
that day grew up in the glamour of them. They formed the 
glorious climax of the history-lessons in the schools; and the 
story of the 18th of June, enthusiastically narrated by the 
teacher, was drunk in by his pupils with equal enthusiasm. 
True, a jarring note was even then struck when we were told 
that the English claimed the greater share of credit for the vic- 
tory, and that Wellington himself, twenty-one years after it had 
been won, had in a speech in Parliament uttered words insulting 
to the Prussian army.* The present writer was at that time a 
schoolboy in Hanover, and can speak of these things from his 
own recollection. He even remembers seeing King Ernest 
Augustus—the monarch who overthrew the Constitution, and 
forced the seven Gittingen professors to resign — a ‘Stock- 
englinder,’ as Treitschke calls him, full of that arrogant con- 
tempt for the German nation which prevailed among the more 
ignorant section of his compatriots, and which led him to 
remark that no humiliation was too great for a German to put 
up with. 

But utterances like these of the two English dukes were 
forgotten in the general admiration which was felt in Germany 
for England, and which, if possible, grew still warmer when 
the lad passed from school to university. The British consti- 
tution was the ideal of our historical professors; its praises 
resounded in the lectures of Schlosser, of Gervinus, of Hiausser, 


* Hausser: ‘ Deutsche Geschichte ’ (ed. 1869), iv, p. 668, note. 
¢ Treitschke ; ‘ Historische und politische Aufsiitze’ (ed. 1865), p. 383, 
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and, above all, of Dahlmann, one of the famous’ seven of 
Géttingen, who designated the English people as, politically 
speaking, the most advanced in the world, and was wont to 
describe the State possessed of English institutions as, 8 $54 
‘the good State.’* To England our eyes were turned when, 
in the dreary days of the Reaction and amid the internal 
divisions of our distracted country, we strove to infuse hope 
into our bosoms, and to summon up courage for new efforts, by 
gazing on the — of a great and free nation, It was on 
the free soil of England that our political exiles, condemned 
for their conscientious opinions to life-long prison or even to 
death, found a hospitable refuge until the dawn of a better day 
restored them to their homes. In later years, when, grown to 
man’s estate, a German travelled to England and to London, 
he was astounded by the material greatness of the country and 
its huge metropolis, while an imperishable impression was 
made upon him by the monuments of a glorious past and the 
Raat ae signs of present opulence. He gazed upon these 
wonders with no envious eyes; but a feeling of bitterness came 
over him when the superiority of England was unsparingly 
pressed home, and when it became only too clear that English- 
men took no pains to know the higher sides of German social 
life, but derived their idea of Germans from the specimens of 
the race who frequented the wretched purlieus of Leicester 
Square or North London. ve; 

We tried to comfort ourselves with the reflection that, in 
the days before the Crimean War, the average Englishman 
nour hed s deep-seated prejudice against all ‘ foreigners’ with- 
out «eption; but it did not escape our notice that the great 
London journals, while retailing by the column all that hap- 
pened in Paris, hardly ever deigned to take notice of German 
affairs, and, if they spoke of them at all, only displayed their 
ignorance. To be sure, Germany was not, in those days, 
particularly interesting; it was, as Metternich said of Italy, 
rather a geographical expression than a political entity. But— 
here we touch the beginning of that hostility towards England 
which has ever since been on the increase—no sooner did we 
take the first step towards realising our political aspirations 
than we encountered the jealous opposition of Great Britain. 

The accomplishment of our political unity, the longing for 
which has never wholly slumbered in the German heart, began 
with the Danish War of 1848, when, against law and against 
treaties, Denmark attempted to tear asunder two German pro- 


* Treitschke : ‘Historische und politische Aufsitze’ (ed. 1865), p. 393. 
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vinces and to incorporate one of them in the Danish State. 
Whoever remembers the time when the song, ‘Schleswig- 
Holstein, meerumschlungen, * echoed from the Belt to the 
Alps, as twenty years later did the ‘Wacht am Rhein,’ needs 
not to be told how strongly ran the tide of national feeling in 
Germany. Well, everyone knows what was the end of that 
first outburst of patriotic emotion. With it rose and with it 
sank the belief in our future; but bitter resentment re- 
mained behind. By the London Protocol of May 8th, 1852, 
Denmark’s deed of violence received the sanction of the 
Powers. But what the German nation could not forget, though 
its political weakness compelled it to suffer in silence, was that 
this humiliation was largely due to the attitude of England. 
Here, if we would go to the bottom of the matter, lies the 
root of the quarrel; here was the first convincing proof of what 
we might expect if we again should dare to stir. 

‘In England,’ says Sybel,t ‘ public opinion was, it is true, divided ; 
but the vast majority of Englishmen were on the side of Denmark. 
The commercial classes saw in the German rising the prospect of an 
extension of the Zollverein, and in the occupation of Schleswig the 
first step towards the formation of a German fleet—both, in their 
opinion, most objectionable things. In Parliament the whole Tory 
party roundly declared the action of Germany to be a brutal deed of 
violence.’ 

The treatment meted out to us was in accordance with these 
views; no wonder that, in spite of the dull lethargy which to 
outward appearance brooded over Prussia and over Germany, 
the worm still gnawed at our hearts and allowed = ac ward 
repose. Ten years later, the generation of those w were 
youths when the Revolution of 1848 and the fight for 
Schleswig-Holstein came to so pitiable an end had grown up 
to manhood ; and, with the accession of William I to the 
Prussian throne, the national spirit in Germany began to stir 
again, A new age appeared to be dawning; the unification of 
Italy began ; and the work was pressed forward amid the sym- 
pathetic plaudits of England—that same England which showed 
so little liking for similar efforts when made by Germany. In 
Italy, to be sure, the question was how to shake off the yoke of 
‘tyrants’; and what comparison, it was asked, could be drawn 
between the ‘tyrants’ of Italy and the ‘ six-and-thirty monarchs,’ 
under whose tender care, as Heine sarcastically said, Germany 


slept so sound? 


* ‘Schleswig-Holstein, sea-surrounded.’ The author was Chemnitz, a 
Schleswig attorney. 
¢ H. v. Sybel: ‘ Die Begriindung des deutschen Reichs,’ i, 225. 
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Now in order to sit in judgment one should first under- 
stand; but German questions and German conditions: form a 
problem with which ‘England has never taken the trouble to 
grapple seriously. Perhaps we were regarded as hardly worth the 
trouble of understanding ; or rather, does it not seem probable 
that Sybel is right, and that, even so far back as the fifties, the 
extension of the Zollverein, the German fleet—in a word, 
the competition of Germany—showed itself likely to become 
formidable? Be that as it may, the growth of Germany has at 
length made her formidable; and that growth was mainly due 
to one mighty product of the new age—to Bismarck, in whom 
all national aspirations were gradually embodied, and through 
whom they eventually attained their accomplishment. So soon 
as he appeared, the situation was changed ; in the teeth of a 
violent parliamentary opposition, the military forces of the 
nation were re-organised and strengthened; the disgrace of 
Schleswig-Holstein was wiped away; and the very spot where 
the injustice had been done witnessed the triumph which was 
to determine the future of Germany. The war of 1866 was 
the outcome and conclusion of the war of 1864; it laid the 
foundation of the new German Empire, But what reproaches, 
what abuse, had we to bear, especially from England, during 
those critical years! What moral condemnation of the ‘ Blood- 


and-Iron’ policy! What outcries at the wickedness of the 
words attributed to Bismarck, ‘ Might goes before Right.’ As 
a matter of fact, he never uttered those words; but, supposing 
he had uttered them, was England, of all states, justified in 
throwing them in our teeth ? 

Again, it was England whose veiled opposition we en- 
countered, a al later, in the Luxemburg question. Lord 


Stanley, then Foreign Secretary in his father’s third Ministry, 
would have been best pleased ‘had Prussia yielded to the 
threats of France, and simply retired from Luxemburg’; it was 
with great reluctance that he consented to the Conference in 
London, and only with great difficulty that the Treaty of May 
1867 was brought to completion, and Luxemburg declared 
neutral ground, ‘ under the collective guarantee of the signatory 
Powers,’ As to the way in which this treaty was regarded in 
England, let us again quote Sybel,* who says :— 

‘A most unpleasant incident occurred in the English Parliament 
when the treaty was laid before it by the Government. In the Lower 
House, a Radical member, Mr. Labouchere, maintained: that.the 
Government had thrown over the great principle of non-intervention, 


* Bybel: ‘Die Begriindung,’ &c., vi, 174. 
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and had undertaken a guarantee which might involve England in a 
costly war for a matter with which she had no concern. Such views 
being extremely popular in England at that time, Lord Stanley was 
at pains to represent the “collective guarantee” as a quite unimpor- 
tant affair. All it did was to give England a formal right to military 
interference ; no legal obligation to interfere was rhs at most, 
there might be a moral or honourable obligation. . . . In the Upper 
House, sophistries of a still more contemptible description were 
uttered. e Prime Minister, Lord Derby, calmly explained that 
the treaty bound the signatories to nothing but a joint guarantee 
of the neutrality of Luxemburg against any violation by a non- 
signatory Power; so that, if that neutrality were violated by any 
one of the signatories themselves, the treaty, in accordance with 
the universal rules of law, would become invalid, and the other 
contracting Powers would no longer be bound by it. Objections 
were raised by Lord Houghton and other Opposition peers against 
an interpretation of the treaty . . . which, if accepted in the light of 
this outspoken arriére pensée of England, would be “ an unexampled 
mystification of the Prussian Government.” ... “Who” (it was 
ed) “ outside the great Powers would, or could, injure Luxemburg ? 
Perhaps the ps of China, or the Sultan of Morocco?” But it 
was all in vain: Lord Derby adhered to his statement, and there were 
not wanting Ministerial speakers who praised “ the admirable adroit- 
ness which the Premier had displayed throughout the negotiation.” ’ 


So servile a distortion of justice in submission to popular 
tendencies (says Sybel in conclusion) may not have been 
exemplary, but it was harmless in other respects; harmless, 
we may add, except that it applied a fresh irritant to public 
opinion in Germany, already sufficiently incensed against 
* perfidious Albion.’ 

- Three years later this and other questions were settled by 
the Franco-German war. So early as 1866—shortly before the 
outbreak of the Austro-Prussian war—Mr. Gladstone had used 
all his influence to hurl Bismarck, ‘the peace-destroyer,’ from 
his place. When the conflict with France began, and when 
the whole soul. of the German nation was aflame as with a 
sacred fire, the same statesman did not scruple to declare the 
war to be the most abominable of the century. Difficulties 
were at once raised over the measures uisite to secure 
Belgian neutrality ; but worse was to come. rious disagree- 
ments occurred in the course of correspondence between the 
English and Prussian Cabinets respecting the obligations of 
neutral Powers and the duty of British traders to abstain from 
giving assistance in weapons, ammunition, or other war 
material—in short, in contraband goods—to either of the 
belligerents. In reference ‘ ~“ point we may quote Sybel’s 
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authoritative statements, drawn from the archives of the State. 
He says :— * 

‘Immediately after the outbreak of war, Bismarck received 
information that English houses in Birmingham and Newcastle 
were furnishing large quantities of coal to French men-of-war bound 
for the Baltic, and that other firms had entered into contracts with 
the French Government for the supply of arms and ammunition. 
That these articles were contraband there could be no doubt; and 
Bismarck accordingly suggested that the English Government should, 
in accordance with the Queen’s a prohibit such trade. 
What happened? Lord Granville replied that . . . coal and 
ammunition were not contraband unless actually addressed to a 
belligerent ; that to ascertain the truth about this in every case was 
beyond the power of the British Government ; and that, in order to 
satisfy the demands of Prussia, it would be necessary to prohibit the 
export of such articles altogether—a measure obviously impossible. 
. « » When the subject came up for discussion in Parliament, the 
Attorney-General declared that the Government had nothing to do 
with the definition of contraband, which was a matter for the prize- 
courts alone.’ 


it 

{4 
¥ Referred to these tribunals, the Prussian Government was 


helpless; for, as Sybel concludes, whatever may have been 
the legal basis of these principles, in point of fact they 
left English traders perfectly free to export to France war 
material of every kind. The conduct of the English Govern- 
ment had serious consequences, fur it enabled France to prolong 
the war at the expense of Germany ; and, if victory eventually 
crowned our arms, it is certainly not to England that we owe 
any thanks for our success. These facts are too fresh in general 
recollection to require detailed treatment. But let any English- 
man lay his hand on his heart and say with what sensations he 
heard the news of German victories. We may allow that even 
. then there were men and women in England who were not 
: carried off their feet by the tide of anti-German feeling, and it 
should be remembered with gratitude that from these circles 
there came lavish contributions for our sick and wounded. But 
this does not alter the fact that the great majority of the English 
people—especially of those who form public opinion—was 
hostile to Germany, and ostentatiously took the side of our 
opponents. In support of this statement we may call an unpre- 
judiced witness, a friend of England, if she ever had one, and 
one whose memory is respected by all men of learning in that 
country, Professor Pauli. He had been invited to Edinburgh 
to give a course of lectures in December 1870 on the growth of 


* Sybel: ‘Die Begriindung,’ &c., vii, 376-377. 
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Germany during the previous fifty years. These lectures gave 
occasion to violent anti-German demonstrations. A month 
later Pauli wrote from London as follows :— 

‘Speaking generally, I find perm opinion in England—of course, 
with certain exceptions—hostile to Prussia: it is almost worse than 
in Scotland.’ 

Again, on his return to Gittingen, the historian wrote to his 
friend, Professor Lorimer, of Edinburgh :— 

‘I found the opinion of society in general distinctly unfriendly to 
our cause. Young Oxford, of which I saw a good deal, expressed 
itself in lofty republican tones...with hope for the France of 
Gambetta, and with hatred, inspired by fear, for Prussian despotism. 
Un the other hand, it was a real comfort to listen to the talk of men 
like Lewes and Carlyle.’ * 


Among all his contemporaries none was so intimately 
acquainted with the genius of the German people, none could 
appreciate it so correctly, as Thomas Carlyle; and it was 
just at this moment that he raised his voice loudly and fearlessly 
in our behalf. His letter to the ‘Times’ t (November 18th, 
1870) ends with the words :— 


* That noble, patient, deep, pious, and solid Germany should be at 
length welded into a nation, and become Queen of the Continent, 
... seems to me the hopefullest public fact that has occurred in 
my time.’ 

But did these words find an echo, or was his only the voice 
of one preaching in the wilderness? Facts point only too 
clearly in the latter direction. Read the following paragraph, 
taken from a letter published only a short time back in one of 
the most respected of the London weeklies :— ¢ 


‘Why should the Germans we, such extraordinary virulence 
against us? Politically they can hardly be called a free nation, and 
a nation that within the short space of five years grabbed the half of 
Denmark, and, after a war cynically precipitated by means of a forged 
telegram, grabbed Alsace-Lorraine, a nation which holds down these 
stolen provinces, and Pusen as well, by brute force, and whose 
Sovereign advertises himself as the bosom friend of the Turkish 
assassin—what right has such a nation to lecture us in the name 
of liberty ?’ 


Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones ; and 
no member of that nation of which it may with equal justice 


* Reinhold Pauli: ‘ Lebenserinnerungen,’ &c., zp. 88, 284. 

+ Reprinted in ‘Critical and Miscellaneous ys’ (‘Latter stage of the 
French-German War’). 

t The * Spectator,’ Febraary 10th, 1900, p. 204. 
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be said that it holds down Ireland ‘by brute force’ has the 
right to cast Posen in our teeth. We Germans have a proverb: 
‘What you shout into the wood, the wood shouts back’; and 
Englishmen have no right to be surprised if such unworthy 
imputations elicit unpleasant retorts, or if such men as Theodor 
Mommsen, the greatest of living historians, are stung into 
uttering indignant protests. 


‘No German,’ says Mommsen in his letter to Mr. Sidney Whit- 
man,* ‘who knows anything of politics, can forget the cg of 
England in the Schleswig-Holstein affair and during the Franco- 
German War. I make no recriminations: I merely state a fact. 
No political necessity compelled England to side with our enemies. 
Denmark was regarded as a mere appendage of England, and Paris 
as the summer residence of wealthy lishmen. Battles are more 
easily forgotten than that sort of diplomacy.’ 
And he quotes the remark of Bismarck: ‘As for foreign 
countries, the only one for which I have ever felt sympathy is 
England ; and even now I am not always free from it; but 
they will not allow us to be friends.’ 

We may note in passing how often, in his posthumous Memoirs, 
Bismarck complains of the unfriendly attitude of British states- 
men ; how, for instance, he speaks of the ‘ vexatious readiness’ 
which they showed at the outset of the Franco-German War 
to promote the interests of France.t That the relations of 
Germany with neutral States gave King William some anxious 
hours is clear from his letters, which contain more than one 
bitter remark about England ¢ ; while Bismarck directly ascribes 
the prolongation of the siege of Paris to English influences.§ 

After 1871 we passed entirely out of the earlier phase of 
unconditional and unlimited admiration of England. The 
German Empire had been established, and, thanks to its wise 
and pacific direction, maintained in peace the position which 
it had won in war. A united German nation had come into 
existence, strong with the strength of youth and fully self- 
conscious, but free from undue self-estimation. A new historical 
school, which now dominates German thought, saw in Bismarck 
the realisation of its political ideals; Heinrich von Treitschke, 
Dahlmann’s most distinguished pupil, declared outright that, 
for Germany, the imitation of English ‘institutions was at an 
end. No longer obliged to follow the lead of other nations, the 


* ‘North American Review,’ February 1900. 
t+ ‘Gedanken und Erinnerungen,’ ii, 55. 
Erich Marcks: ‘ Kaiser Wilbelm I) third ed., Leipzig, 1899, p. 318, 
* Gedanken,’ &c., ii, 114. 
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German people was no longer inclined to put up with their 

This is what the English nation seems never to have under- 
stood. Englishmen have been unable to get out of their heads 
the image of that older Germany, weakened and distracted b 
internal strife. They could not accustom themselves to loo 
upon it as a State on a level with their own, and eventually, 
when they could no longer shut their eyes to this fact, when 
Germany began to force itself upon the attention of England 
and to become irksome to it, when German and English 
commercial interests came into collision, then—I know that I 
am writing for British readers, but yet I must speak out—then 
the contempt of former days was transformed into something 
worse, although it implied the acknowledgment, welcome 
enough to us, that we were no longer a negligible quantity: it 
was transformed into dislike, into jealousy, into hatred. 

The Editor of this Review, when he invited me to write this 
article, requested me to state the plain truth about the grievances 
of Germany, and I state them as they force themselves upon 
me. The task has not been easy for me, and I undertook it 
with no light heart; for one who has lived the happiest years of 
his youth in England, one who has learnt to know it so well, 
and to love and admire it, as does the writer of these lines, 
cannot but feel genuine reluctance to a as its accuser. 
But if he has learnt to love England wat , he loves Germany 
more ; and when he reads such words as those quoted above from 
the ‘Spectator,’ it is not to be wondered at if the blood boils in 
his veins. If I am to state the literal truth, I cannot conceal 
the fact that the German people, as a whole, is in a condition 
of violent irritation against England. The blame for this, or 
at least a large part of the blame, has been laid upon the daily 
press of both nations, and I cannot altogether acquit it of the 
charge. ‘Intra muros atur, et extra.’ Yet we must not 
lose sight of the facts, firstly, that some German journals, and 
among these the greatest and most influential, have entirely 
abstained from that violent abuse of England with which other 
papers have filled their columns; secondly, that, although it 
may be the duty of the daily press to lead, control, and correct 
public opinion, this is only possible up to a certain point ; 
and that, when once this point is passed, when once popular 
passions have become inflamed, the press no longer dominates 
public opinion but is dominated by it. 

At this point I hear an English reader remark: ‘All your 
ag ans turn out to be matters of opinion and sentiment. 

e do not see what actual harm we have done or are now 
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doing to Germany: we want facts—actual facts ; for the events 
of 1836, 1848, 1867, or even those of 1870-71, cannot panaibly 
have produced the existing state of public opinion.’ 
matter of opinion and sentiment, indeed! but do not such 
opinions and sentiments constitute just those all-important 
but imponderable motives which so often turn the scale in the 
life of nations? And do not our grievances against England 
culminate in this very point, that it has taken so little trouble 
to understand our opinions and to s our feelings? From 
the resulting irritation arise those misunderstandings which in 
their turn still further embitter public opinion ; as for instance 
has been the case with the phrase, ‘Made in Germany.’ This 
“esignation, as well-informed persons are of course aware, was 
meant merely to protect English industry, and did not origin- 
ally imply contempt for German goods. But it will hardly 
be denied that another meaning has come to be connected 
with this designation, and that the words were eventually 
attached to German manufactures as a mark of inferiority, 
‘England is jealous of our industry,’ said Bismarck * so far 
back as 1857. This is an illustration of what has been ob- 
served in connexion with many facts of recent history: we 
have not encountered what may be called open hostility on 
the part of England, but we have constantly met with un- 
friendliness. 

This remark applies also to British colonial policy. It is 
not so much the action of the Colonial Office as the manner in 
which colonial and cognate questions have been treated, which 
has caused irritation and bitterness in Germany. That 
England, if she had chosen to disregard the danger of driving 
us into the camp of her enemies, would have been able to 
hinder all attempts at colonial expansion on the part of 
Germany, cannot be doubted by anyone acquainted with the 
facts. But just.on this account, if England made up her mind 
to admit Germany to a share of colonial power, she ought to 
have done so in a less grudging manner ; she should not have 
adopted a peddling and discourteous policy, which neutralized 
the good effect that might otherwise have flowed from her 
action. For instance, the cession of Samoa would have 
produced an excellent impression in Germany but for those 
unfortunate occurrences in the island which preceded the 
cession. The conclusion and the results of the Samoan affair 
make it plain that the British Government, if it lays any value 
on the maintenance of friendly relations with Germany, should 


* *Gedanken,’ &c., i, 183. 
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not only habituate itself to treat the German Government with 
respect and courtesy, but should also inculcate similar be- 
haviour on its subordinates. The same remark applies to the 
recent seizure of German ships on the coast of South Africa. 
To correct mistakes such as were made by England in Samoa 
and off Delagoa Bay is well; not to make them is better; and 
therein lies, in our opinion, the root of the matter. To live 
and let live, to concede willingly and not grudgingly what is to 
be conceded, that is the policy of justice and common-sense. 

The movement in Germany against the policy which England 
has followed in South Africa arises almost exclusively from 
ethical grounds, from indignation at the proceedings of a great 
Power against a handful of men fighting for their freedom and 
independence, and from the suspicions which the mixture of 
financial with political questions has aroused. But in the 
leading circles of Germany, even during the period of English 
defeats, there was not a moment when it was thought possible 
that the general position of England could be endangered by 
the struggle. The heart of the German people—of this there 
can be no kind of doubt—was, and is, with the Boers. But 
even in the time of our greatest irritation, and when it required 
no little courage to take the other side, this sympathy did not 
prevent so distinguished a diplomatist as Herr von Brandt, our 
former Ambassador in China, from declaring in the plainest 
language that in our own interest we could not desire the 
downfall of England. In an article which has attracted much 
attention, entitled ‘Die Krisis in Sid-Afrika, * Herr von 
Brandt finds that the German dislike for England and her 
ways possesses historical justification. 

‘ Indeed,’ he says, ‘ the selfishness of her aims, and the callous 
indifference to the interests of others which characterises the measures 
adopted for their attainment, are only too well calculated to irritate 
and to disgust cooler tempers than ours. But ordinary wisdom bids 
us pause and consider what the world would look like if England’s 
share in its destinies were to sink to the level of Portugal’s or 
Spain’s, or what would be the effect on our trade and industry if 
another Power were in possession of India or of the British colonies.’ 


We are ignorant of the purport of the treaty between the 


German and British Governments about South Africa, but 


we are justified in assuming that we have nothing to fear 
for our ‘colonies. The question, what effect the immigration 
of Boer trekkers might have upon German South-West Africa, 
touches our stbiial politicians much more nearly than the 


* ‘Deutsche Rundschau,’ February 1900, p. 186, 
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possibility of English encroachments in that direction. The 
attitude of England towards us in colonial questions will 
always be determined by the weight that we can throw into the 
scale, for or against her, in other quarters; and this is perhaps 
the strongest argument for the increase of the German fleet, 
which has been urged by General C. von der Goltz, one of our 
leading military authorities. If this writer, in his article on 
‘Seemacht und Landkrieg’*—an article which has made an 
immense sensation in Germany—remarked that ‘it would be 
foolish to deny the possibility of a war between England and 
Germany,’ we can only say, God forbid that this possibility 
should ever become a fact! or that two nations bound together 
by so many common traditions and interests should ever meet 
each other in the field! We refuse to believe that it is more 
than a possibility. 


Jutius RoDENBERG 
(Editor of the Deutsche Rundschau’). 


FRANCE. 


Lorsque j’étais en Amérique, ou je donnais alors quelques 
conférences, le directeur d’une grande ‘Revue’ de Boston me 
fit un jour une proposition singuliére, et flatteuse. Il me 
demanda si je ne voudrais pas écrire pour sa revue—c’était 
Atlantic Monthly ’—un article ow jessaierais d’expliquer 
aux lecteurs américains ‘comment et pour quelles raisons un 
orateur frangais, en sa langue, était toujours plus naturel qu’un 
orateur anglais ou allemand.’ Et, naturellement, ainsi que 
Yexigeait la politesse internationale, je l’assurai d’abord qu’il se 
trompait ; que nous avions, nous aussi, nos ‘déclamateurs’ ; que 
je-craignais méme quils ne fussent plus nombreux au Palais- 

urbon qu’au Capitole ;—et j’écrivis l’article. On le trouvera 
dans |’ ‘ Atlantic’ du mois d’octobre 1897. 

Le directeur dela Quarterly Review me fait ’honneur de 
me demander aujourd’hui si je pourrais lui dire pourquoi, dans 
la guerre que |’Angleterre soutient contre les Boérs, l’opinion 
francaise, unanimement, s’est déclarée pour les Boérs; et, 
sans doute, si j’étais sage, ou seulement prudent, je devrais 
lui répondre avant tout qu'il se méprend sur l'état de 
Vopinion ; qu’elle n’est pas unanime contre l’Angleterre ; et qu’a 
tout le moins y a-t-il quelques exceptions: l’honorable M. Yves 
Guyot, entre autres, et le vénérable M. Tallichet, Il est vrai 
que ce sont des exceptions qui ne comptent guére! En France, 
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comme en Suisse, le vénérable M. Tallichet et l’honorable 
M. Guyot sont connus pour étre les spécialistes de la contradic- 
tion, Semblables tous les deux a ces gens dont nous disons 
quvils ne savent pas trop ce quils veulent, mais qu’ils le 
veulent bien, l’honorable Guyot et le vénérable Tallichet ne 
savent pas toujours ce qu’ils disent, mais il leur suffit que ce 
soit le contraire de ce qui se dit autour d’eux. Ils pensent 
Res d’aprés, et contre les autres. Nommons encore le paradoxal 

. Edmond Demolins, l’auteur du livre intitulé: ‘A quoi tient 
la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons?’... Mais, d’une maniére 
gan jaime mieux en convenir, il n’est pas douteux qu’en 

rance, comme en Suisse, et comme en Belgique, pour ne 
parler que des pays de langue francaise, l’opinion publique ait 
pris parti contre les Anglais; et, ag m’a prié d’en 
chercher les raisons, je vais donc essayer de le faire avec une 
franchise égale & la franchise de la question. 

De toutes ces alg dis toutes, parce que je crois bien 
que je vais en indiquer plusieurs—la premiére est sans doute 
celle-ci, qu’en cette fin de siécle |’Angleterre est en train de 
détruire ou d’anéantir une nationalité. Tout le reste n’est que 
secondaire, et presque indifférent. Que valent exactement 33 
griefs des Boérs? et que valent ceux des Anglais? Quelle est 
Yorigine de la guerre actuelle? Et de qui, de M. Chamberlain 
ou de M. Kriiger, etit-il dépendu d’en épargner l’horreur au 
monde? Toutes ces questions, ou je comprends trés bien que 
les Anglais s’acharnent, intéressent peu l’opinion francaise, 
L’opinion frangaise ne veut voir et ne voit en effet qu’une 
chose: & la fin d’un siécle qui s’appellera dans Vhistoire le 
siécle du réveil ou de la renaissance des nationalités, et, par 
conséquent, ou le grand crime politique, le grand crime inter- | 
national, est de détruire une nationalité, c'est ce que les Anglais 
n’ont pas craint d’entreprendre. Effacer le Transvaal de la 
carte du monde, tel est objet pour lequel l’Angleterre s'est 
armée de toutes ses forces. Mais, précisement, depuis cent ans, 
c'est ce que n’admettent ni le droit nouveau des peuples ni la 
conscience européenne. Ils ne |’admettraient que dans le cas 
extréme, dans le cas évident 6u les ambitions du Transvaal 
menaceraient non pas méme les intéréts vitaux, mais la vie, 
mais l’existence nationale de |’Angleterre; et qui le dira de 
quelques milliers de Boérs opposés a tant de millions d’Anglais?. 

Est-ce que je veux dire par Ja que d’autres raisons, moins 
généreuses, ne se soient mélées, pour en altérer la noblesse, 
a cette raison principale et premiere? Ce serait bien peu 
connaitre les hommes! II y a donc d’autres raisons, et, parmi 
ces raisons, il y en a d’assez laides ; et, par exemple, si l’on me 
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dit que la prospérité continue de |’Angleterre depuis cent ans, 
ue ses progrés de toute nature, que l’augmentation de sa 
ortune, extension de son pouvoir politique ont excité 
contre elle plus d’une jalousie, j’en conviens trés volontiers. 
Les hommes ne sont pas des anges! Ils ne sont que trop 
disposés & croire que ce qu’ils n’ont pas, et que les autres ont, 
ces autres le leur ont volé, 

J’ajouterai, si ]’on le veut, qu’on nous a peut-étre aussi, dans 
ces derniéres années, trop complaisamment rebattu les oreilles 
de la ‘supériorité des Anglo-Saxons’; et & la longue, tout 
naturellement, cela finit par exaspérer les amours-propres 
nationaux. D’autant que nous savons assez qu’en ce monde le 
succes n’est pas toujours en raison du mérite ; et ou irions-nous, 
a quelle barbarie, si jamais nous nous résignions & voir dans la 
fortune une preuve de ‘ supériorité’? Il y a des millionaires 
qui sont des imbéciles, et i] est bon, il est moral qu'il en soit 
ainsi. 

Mais, en ce qui concerne plus particulitrement la France 
et opinion frangaise, une autre raison est encore survenue, 
celle-ci plus avouable et non moins naturelle, qui est tirée de 
attitude que la presse anglaise, & peu pres tout entire, 
a cru devoir prendre dans |’affaire Dreyfus. Les Anglais 
ont-ils peut-étre affecté de n’y rien comprendre, a cette 
malheureuse affaire, ou n’y ont-ils vraiment rien compris? 
ont-ils fini par voir, et savent-ils aujourd’hui qu'elle n’a servi 
que de prétexte ou de couverture @ tous ‘les ennemis de lame 
frangaise’? et tout ce qu’ils respectent eux-mémes comme étant 
le support ou la base d’une société civilisée, les Anglais se 
sont-ils rendu compte que c’était tout cela qui se trouvait engagé 
dans l’affaire Dreytus? 

. . ‘Scandebat fatalis machina muros, 
Foeta armis.’ 


Mais ce qui n’est que trop certain, c’est que de tout 
cela, deux ans durant, la presse anglaise n’en a rien voulu 
voir. Deux ans durant, il n'y a pas d’invectives ou d’injures 
dont ses journaux, le ‘Times’ en téte, n’aient accablé tous 
ceux de nous qui ne croyaient pas a |’innocence du capitaine 
Dreyfus. J’en puis parler assez savamment, ayant la, sous 
les yeux, les ‘aménités’ dont m’a honoré & ce sujet, dans la 
‘National Review,’ je ne sais quel M. Conybeare. Et il est 
bien vrai qu’elles m’ ont été fort indifférentes, parce qu'il y a 
plus de ~~ ans que je vis, sans m’en porter plus mal, 
au milieu des polémiques de presse. Mais tout le monde 
n’a pas mon indifférence ou ma philusophie! Que les Anglais 
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me permettent donc de le leur dire: ils ne se doutent 
pas i ce que l’intervention violente, insultante, et passionnée 
de la presse britannique dans l’affaire Dreyfus a soulevé 
contre eux de juste irritation en France. IIs se plaignent du 
langage de nos journaux: qu’ils se rappellent comment les 
leurs, deux ans durant, ont parlé de nous! S’ils n’ont pas voulu 
se mettre au point de vue du ‘ nationalisme’ frangais pour juger 
Vaffaire Dreyfus, qu’ils ne s’étonnent pas si nous refusons, & notre 
tour, de juger la guerre sud-africaine du point de vue de ‘ l’im- 
périalisme’ anglais! Et n’ayant enfin voulu voir, comme ils 
disaient, dans I’affaire Dreyfus, qu’une ‘question de justice,’ 
qvils nous permettent, & notre tour, de ne voir, sans nul égard 
aux intéréts britanniques, dans la lutte qu’ils soutiennent contre 
les Boérs, qu’une ‘ question d’équité”! 

Elevons, en effet, le débat, comme il convient en pareil sujet ; 
dégageons-nous du point de vue national, nattonaliste ou 
impérialiste ; saisissons pour le faire le moment méme ou 
Angleterre semble vouloir s’y enfermer ; et arrivons la vraie 
question. Ce que lopinion reproche & |’Angleterre, dans la 
guerre sud-africaine, c’est d’employer & la destruction d’une 
petite nationalité tout l’effort de sa puissance ; mais c’est bien . 
plus encore de n’invoquer, pour excuser son entreprise, que des 
raisons anglaises ; et contre lesquelles, a ses yeux, ni l’humanité, 


ni la justice, ni l’équité ne sauraient prévaloir. 
Il n’est personne, méme en Angleterre, 9 n’ait entendu 


vingt fois citer le mot fameux de Gambetta: ‘ L’anticléricalisme 
n’est pas un article d’exportation.’ On pourrait dire pareille- 
ment que ‘ le libéralisme anglais n’est pas un article d’exporta- 
tion’; et c'est ce que l’opinion reproche d’abord aux Anglais : 
d’avoir des ‘ principes’ pour le dedans, et d’autres ‘ ves. 
les quels sont le contraire des premiers—pour le dehors.’ Les 
Anglais sont ‘ le plus libéral ’ des peuples, mais leur ‘ libéralisme’ 
n’est que pour eux; il n’a pas d'usage au dehors ; gn ovenere 
en est bornée aux frontiéres des trois royaumes, ou plutét de la 
Grande-Bretagne, Sous ce rapport, la politique extérieure de 
Angleterre, en ce qu’elle a de traditionnel, est, dans le monde 
contemporain, une politique d’ancien régime. C’est ce qui fait 
sa force! mais aussi, c’est ce qui la rend si souvent, et si 
aisément, si naivement odieuse. Les intéréts anglais sont 
concus par elle comme une ‘religion nationale,’ dont il n’est 
pas permis de discuter les articles, et qui n’en a pas trente neuf, 
ni méme une douzaine, mais un seul, dont la formule est qu’il 
n’y a jamais lieu de considérer en politique ce qui est permis 
ou défendu, bien ou mal, juste ou injuste, humain ou inhumain, 
mais ce qui est conforme aux intéréts anglais. . . . ‘Il nous faut 
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des débouchés ’—disait tout récemment a un journaliste francais 
un membre du Parlement d’Angleterre—et de cet axiome, tirant 
cette conséquence qu’aussi loin que s’étend la puissance de 
Y Angleterre, aussi loin doit s’étendre son droit, il en concluait 

ue tous les moyens sont légitimes qui peuvent ouvrir ou assurer 
a l’Angleterre de nouveaux débouchés. Se croyait-il d’ailleurs 
pour cela moins ‘moral’? Non, sans doute; mais il estimait 
que, comme le libéralisme, la morale anglaise n’est obligatoire 
qu’en Angleterre, ou encore, et plus probablement, que ce qui 
serait immoral de la part d’un Francais ou d’un Allemand, ne 
Yest pas de la part d'un Anglais, et méme devient moral en 
devenant anglais. 

Encore si cette politique se couvrait, comme autrefois, d’un 
prétexte ou d’un air de magnificence et de gloire! Mais, 
malheureusement, elle n’est qu’économique,—ce qui ne veut pas 
dire qu'elle ne cotite quelquefois fort cher, comme en ce moment 
méme, mais qu'elle n’a toujours en vue que |’augmentation 
de la richesse anglaise. L’un des écrivains francais de ce temps 

ui ont le mieux connu |’Angleterre, qui en ont célébré le plus 
les réelles grandeurs, qui |’ont le plus sincerement 
aimée, Emile Montégut, écrivait il y a déja longtemps: ‘Ce 


‘respect de la richesse est plus qu’un défaut, c’est un crime; 


cest la grande corruption que les Anglais ont jetée dans le 
monde ; ils ont infecté de cette fausse idée, inconnue avant eux, 
toutes les autres nations. Dieu seul sait quel chatiment il tient 
en réserve pour punir cet attentat contre l’humanité! Ce qui est 
certain, c’est que les Anglais paieront leur coupable idolatrie, 
comme les autres peuples ont payé toutes les corruptions dont 
ils ont donné l’exemple aux nations, et quils ont rendues 
enviables.’ Et en écrivant ces lignes, Emile Montégut ne 
faisait que traduire ou paraphraser un passage du ‘ philosophe 
de Concord,’ Ralph Waldo Emerson, dans ses ‘ English Traits’ 
(1856). C’est encore une des causes du soulévement de |’opinion 
contre l’Angleterre. 

Car, nous avons tous admiré, depuis six mois, la constance 
avec laquelle |’Angleterre a supporté les premiers revers de la 
guerre sud-africaine. Nous avons tous rendu justice & son 
esprit de persévérance et de ténacité. Mais tous aussi nous 
avons bien vu qu iil n’y allait que d’une affaire d’argent. Je 
prends ici expression dans son sens le plus avouable, et je n’ai 
garde, on l’entend bien, de me faire le calomnieux écho d’aucune 
accusation personnelle. Mais je veux dire que, tout de suite, 
Yopinion européenne a compris qu’il s’agissait pour |’ Angleterre 
de ne pas permettre au Transvaal d’échapper & sa ‘sphere 
d’influence’ économico-politique ; et de s’assurer, sinon pré- 
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cisément les mines d’or du Rand, du moins le chantier de 
travail qu’elles sont. En vérité, si ce n’était les mines d’or, les 
Anglais auraient laissé les Boérs tranquilles! Une source de 
fortune qu’ils n’ont pu, depuis vingt ans, réussir & s’approprier 
ni par la diplomatie, ni par l’intrigue, ni pour ainsi dire, en 
noyant I’élément boér dans |’élément étranger, ils prétendent s’en 
emparer aujourd hui par la force, Et je ne sais s’ils y réussiront 
& ce coup, quand, et dans quelle mesure! Mais le succes ne les 
empéchera pas d’avoir fait précisément le contraire de tout ce 
que l’Europe a essayé dans ce siecle pour introduire dans les 
rapports internationaux plus de justice, ou une justice plus 
conforme & celle que les individus pratiquent entre eux ; et le 
contraire aussi de tout ce que |’Angleterre est fitre, et & bon 
droit, d’avoir réalisé chez elle. 

D’ou vient cependant la contradiction? Car, il semble bien, 
nous le répétons, que la conscience individuelle ne soit nulle 
part plus délicate, plus inquiéte, plus timorée qu’en Angleterre. 
On n’est nulle part plus soucieux de morale et de moralité. 
Dans un ordre d'idées que je crois bien connaitre,—a titre de 
‘ professionnel ’ de la critique—ce n’est pas le roman de Tolstoi 
et de Dostoievski, ni celui de George Sand, mais le roman de 
Dickens et de Thackeray, d’Elisabeth Gaskell et de Charlotte 
Bronté, de George Eliot et de Mrs Humphry Ward, c’est la 
Haw de Carlyle, c’est l’esthétique de Ruskin qui ont 
introduit les preoccupations humanitaires et sociales. N’y 
faut-il voir, par hasard, qu'une apparence ou un décor? C'est 
ce que disent les ennemis de ]’Angleterre, ceux qui ne l’aiment 
pas sans savoir pourquoi. Mais je n’en crois rien ; et si je ne 
me trompe, ce ne sont Ja qu’autant de formes de cet orgueil 
anglo-saxon qui semble étre le fond de la race ; et c’est du méme 
fond que se tirent la ‘moralité” personnelle de ]’Anglais, et 
‘Yimmoralité’ de la politique anglaise. 

Protégé par son isolement géographique et comme retranché 
dans son ile; enivré d’une prospérité ou, si Je tempérament et 
la sagesse, le bon sens, la modération nationale ont leur part, 
les circonstances ont aussi la leur; imbu de ce sentiment de 
sécurité qu’on trouve dans la possession de la fortune, et qui 
dégénére d’ailleurs si facilement en un sentiment de notre 
importance personnelle; habitué a une maniere de vivre qui 
différe en tant de points de la nétre, et, sous le nom d’excentricité, 
qui prend méme plaisir a s’y opposer ; toutes ces différences, 
tous ces traits se sont insensiblement transformés, chez |’Anglais 
de nos jours, en une conscience et une conviction de Ja ‘supé- 
riorité de sa race,’ Peu importent les origines et les particu- 
larités. Brachycéphale ou dolichocéphale, brun ou blond, Celte 
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ou Saxon, Normand ou Germain, manufacturier de Manchester 
ou négociant de la Cité, ministre du Cap ou pair d’Angleterre, 
l’Anglais contemporain est & ses propres yeux une sorte d homme 
a part ; le produit d’une ‘ sélection’ unique; et, pour ainsi parler, 
la variété aristocratique de l’espece humaine. C'est ce que 
nous avons appelé quelquefois, nous autres continentaux, son 
‘insolence,’ mais le mot n’est qu’a moitié juste. L’insolence des 
autres hommes est voulue : celle de l’Anglais semble étre involon- 
taire et méme inconsciente. On ne peut pas dire précisément 
qu'il méprise les autres hommes: il les ignore. Mais de cette 
ignorance ou de cette insolence il résulte une conséquence. 
L’Anglais n’applique pas & ses actes |a méme mesure qu'a ceux 
des autres hommes, I] ne se permet pas & lui-méine des choses 
qu'il passe @ d’autres hommes, et voila le principe du respect 
qu il a pour lui-méme! mais il se permet contre les autres ce 
qu'il ne leur rait pas contre lui, et voila le principe de sa 
politique extérieure ! 

On I’a comparée plus d’une fois & celle des anciens Romains, 
et, en effet, 2 deux mille ans de distance, on peut noter quelques 
analogies. Ni un Anglais ni un Romain n’a jamais douté que, 
ae qu'il pit faire dans |’intérét de la grandeur de Rome, ou 

e la fortune de l’Angleterre, il eut le droit de le faire, ou 
méme le devoir. C'est ce que le Dr. Kuyper, député aux Etats 
généraux de Hollande, exprimait ¢loquemment, il n’y a pas 
trois mois, dans un remarquable article de la ‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.’ Mais il y a aussi des différences; il y en a de 
profondes ; et, sans nous attacher & les relever toutes,—ce qui 
serait un peu long, et d’ailleurs ce qui ressemblerait & un 
exercice de rhétorique—s’il y en a une plus importante, a elle 
seule, que toutes les autres: c’est que les Romains s’assimilaient 
promptement aux populations vaincues, et elles s’assimilaient a 
eux, mais les Anglais ne se les assimilent pas, et s’y assimilent 
encore moins. Cent ans ne s’étaient pas encore écoulés depuis 
la conquéte, que |’Espagne ou la Gaule étaient toutes romaines. 
Le monde antique a connu des empereurs Syriens; et il 
en aconnu de Thraces. Mais au contraire,—et je ne dis pas 
en Australie ou en Nouvelle-Zélande, au Cap ou au Congo,— 
mais dans |’Inde, les Anglais se préservent avec un soin 
jaloux de tout contact, de tout mélange, de toute communion 
de race. Qu’on ne m’oppose pas les exceptions! je parle de 
Yusage commun. Et je veux qu'il y ait a cette politique de 
trés fortes raisons. C’est une question de savoir si ce mélange 
de races, non seulement dans |’Amérique du Sud, mais dans 
Inde, n’a pas produit de grands inconvéniens: les Portugais 
en ont su quelque chose! Mais ce qu'il y a de bien certain, 
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cest que ce hautain isolement de |’Anglais au milieu des popu- 
lations soumises n’a pu manquer de transformer l’exercice de 
sa suprématie de fait en un sentiment confus, mais tenace et 
ae de Vhétérogénéité de la race anglo-saxonne. D’un 

ut du monde & l’autre bout, les conditions de l’existence de 
la puissance anglaise exaltent l’orgueil du sang. Semblable en 
ce point aux pharisiens de |’Ecriture, tous les actes de |’Anglais 
remercient le Seigneur de ne pas |’avoir fait pareil aux autres 
hommes. Or qu’y a-t-il de plus contraire & ce sentiment de 
large humanité, caritas humani generis, que le génie latin a 
montré dans |’administration de lunivers conquis par ses 
armes? C’est en cela que les Anglais ne sont pas des 
Romains ; et si nous leur cherchons des ancétres dans l’histoire, 
—ce qui n’est jamais qu’un jeu d’esprit,—je les trouverais 
plutét dans les Carthaginois. 

Supposons maintenant que ce sentiment se traduise ou se 
trahisse dans Jes relations internationales: les Anglais s’éton- 
neront-ils que les amours-propres nationaux se révoltent ? 
Chaque race a ses qualités, et ni le Frangais ni |’Allemand, ni 
le Hollandais, ni !’Espagnol ou I’Italien n’ont de raisons de se 
croire ‘inférieurs’ & !’Anglo-Saxon. La ‘ supériorité de l’Anglo- 
Saxon’ n’est qu’une affaire de circonstance. Et ne semble-t-il 
pas qu’en dépit de leur orgueil les Anglais commencent a s’en 
apercevoir? Nous les voyons s’alarmer depuis quelques années 
des progrés de la colonisation francaise, et de l’expansion russe, 
et du commerce allemand? Que serait-ce donc, si, comme 
P Allemagne, comme la Russie, comme la France, ils avaient 
& supporter le fardeau militaire? s'il leur fallait maintenir 
annuellement sur pied des armées de quatre ou cing cent mille 
hommes? Nous avons beaucoup admiré, je l’ai dit, cette 
constance et cette fermeté que ‘le sang-froid britannique’ 
avait opposées aux revers de la guerre africaine, et il se peut 
que ce soit affaire de tempérament. Mais qui sait si ce n’est 
pas aussi que ces revers, pour humilians qu’ils fussent, et s’ils 
offensaient |’amour-propre de Ja nation tout entiére, ne déci- 
maient, aprés tout, que des armées de mercenaires? Ils 
n’atteignaient, dans leur personne ou dans leur famille, x2 des 
officiers appartenant & une aristocratie qui, en Angleterre, 
comme dans le reste du monde, ne forme aujourd’hui qu’une 
minorité, ou des soldats de métier, dont la mort sur le champ de 
bataille est le ‘ risque professionnel,’ convenu d’avance, escompté 
et payé. Et puis, dans l’hypothése la plus défavorable, cette 
guerre ne menacait ni Londres d’un siege, ni Liverpool d’un 
bombardement. II faudrait voir, en pareil cas, ce que devien- 
drait le ‘sang-froid britannique’! Et Dieu nous préserve, 
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assurément, de le souhaiter! Mais, c’est ainsi que ce que 
Yamour-propre anglais explique si volontiers par une ‘ supériorité 
native’ se résout, quand on y regarde de plus pres, en un 
concours de circonstances, passageéres peut-étre, mais assurément 
contingentes. Et on sait assez que, dans la vie des nations, 
je veux dire dans les relations internationales, comme dans le 
train de la vie quotidienne, il n’y a rien que les hommes 
supportent moins patiemment que l’orgueil de ceux qui se 
font honneur @ eux-mémes des faveurs de la fortune, Les 
Philippe II, les Louis XIV, et les Napoléon l’ont autrefois 
cruellement éprouve. 

On nous dira peut-étre ici que ces chicanes n’importent 
guére; on abandonnera |’idée de la ‘ supériorité de race’ ; et,— 
que la cause en soit ce que ]’on voudra,—on nous demandera si 
nous nions en fait la ‘supériorité de la civilisation anglaise.’ 
On comparera les Anglais aux Boérs, et de la substitution des 
premiers aux seconds, de ce grand peuple de commercans et 
d’industriels, de militaires et d’hommes d’Etat, de savans et de 
penseurs, d’artistes et de lettrés, a ce petit peuple d’agriculteurs, 
de pasteurs, de chasseurs, on nous demandera si nous ne 
croyons pas qu'il doive résulter un ‘ progres’ pour l’humanité, 

Nous répondrons: d’abord que nous n’en savons rien; et 
ensuite, quand nous Je saurions, ou quand nous le croirions, 
que l'économie politique nous enseigne & ne pas mettre aux 
choses plus de prix quelles ne valent. Défions nous ici de ce 
que l’on pourrait appelér le ‘sophisme colonial.’ La ot nous 
ne cherchons, a vrai dire, qu'une occasion d’écouler nos quin- 
cailleries et nos cotonnades, nos ‘modes,’ nos complets de 
pure laine et nos chapeaux de poil de lapin, nous avons fini 
par nous imaginer que nous répandions ‘les bienfaits’ et les 
* lumiéres’ de la civilisation. Non seulement l’avidité du gain 
nous a souvent aveuglés, nous aveugle encore tous les jours sur 
Yimmoralité du trafic,—-ainsi quand nous nous ouvrions la 
Chine & coups de canon pour y placer nos opiums, ou quand 
nous inondions du poison de nos alcools le Canaque et le Maori 
—mais nous avons confondu tout ce que nous appelons du nom 
de ‘progrés’ avec l’augmentation du chiffre de nos affaires. 
Nous avons fait mieux encore! Nous avons réussi & nous 
persuader que, pour atteindre un résultat si désirable, toutes les 
violences nous étaient permises. Les Anglais en sont con- 
vaincus, Et apres quatre cents ans, tandis que leurs historiens 
continuent de reprocher éloquemment aux Espagnols les 
cruautés des conquérans du Mexique ou du Pérou, leurs 
hommes politiques, au nom de la civilisation anglaise et de sa 
supériorité, ne trouvent rien de plus naturel que d’anéantir un 
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petit peuple de méme race, de méme religion, et de la méme 
communion qu’eux. 

M, Chamberlain ne l’a-t-il pas dit lui-méme en propres 
termes, totidem verbis, dans la séance de la Chambre des 
Communes du 5 février 1900? ‘Les difficultés entre nous et 
le Transvaal ne sont pas |’ceuvre d’un gouvernement. . . Elles 
ne proviennent que des circonstances, des différences profondes 
qui existent entre le caractere boér et le caractére anglais ; 
entre la civilisation boér et la civilisation anglaise, entre )’éducation 
boér et |’éducation anglaise. Voila les vraies causes de tout ce 
qui est arrivé.” A la bonne heure, et c’est la du moins parler 
franc! Périsse donc |’éducation boér, la civilisation boér, le 
caractere boér, puisqu’ils sont incompatibles avec le caractere, 
avec la civilisation, avec l'éducation anglaise! L’anglicisation 
du monde, qui n’en était encore tout a l’heure que la ‘ moralisa- 
tion,’ est devenue maintenant la condition de son progres futur. 
Et, a la vérité, M. Chamberlain n’a oublié ou négligé que de 
nous dire quelles sont ces différences, et & quels signes se 
reconnait la ‘supériorité d’une civilisation,’ 

Qu’a-t-elle donc, en effet, de si ‘ supérieur,’ cette civilisation 
que l’on nous vante? et, pour ne rien dire des Boérs, dont je 
ne connais assez ni les ‘mceurs’ ni |’ ‘éducation’ ni le 
‘caractére, quels si grands avantages le reste du monde 


trouverait-il a V’adopter ou & s’'y soumettre? On proposait 
Vautre jour, a la Chambre des Communes, une loi ayant pour 
objet d’étendre la peine corporelle du fouet a je ne sais ag 


crimes ou délits qui ne sont présentement punis que de la 
prison, et il est vrai qu’on ne l’a point votée; mais le 
‘ Times’ s’en indignait, et il en prenait occasion pour célébrer 
Vefficacité pénale des chatimens corporels. Qu’est-ce a dire, 
sinon que |’on ne sent donc pas encore en Angleterre ce que le 
chatiment corporel a d’également dégradant pour le miserable 
qui le subit, le bourreau qui |’applique, et i société qui le 
permet? Dans un autre ordre d’idées, que dirons-nous encore 
de la maniére dont |’Angleterre recrute ses armées? et quel 
Frangais, quel Allemand, quel Russe, ne s’est senti humilié 
pew Vespéce humaine, en regardant aux environs de Trafalgar 

quare, du cété de Saint Martin’s Lane, l’appat grossier dont on 
se sert en l’an de grace 1900, pour attirer les soldats de la Reine? 
Non seulement Ja civilisation britannique n’a rien de ‘ supérieur’ 
a l’allemande ou @ la frangaise, mais je doute qu’on trouvat, de 
nos jours, un grand pays ou les mceurs publiques, a beaucoup 
d’égards, fussent plus engagées qu’en Angleterre et comme 
emprisonnées dans un réseau Wbabitudes, de traditions, et de 
prejugés que l’honneur des civilisations modernes est précisé- 
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ment d’avoir, et pour jamais, abjurés. Strictement économique, 
manchestérienne et libérale, darwinienne et individualiste, la 
civilisation anglaise ne convient qu’a la seule Angleterre ; et 
a que le monde commence enfin a le sentir; parce que 
"importation des habitudes anglaises menace les nations 
européennes dans le sentiment qu’elles ont de leur personnalité ; 

ree que cette ‘supériorité’ n’est souvent faite que de ce que 
ces habitudes offrent de facilités au développement de l’égoisme, 
c’est encore pour cela que "Angleterre a vu se déchainer contre 
elle Ja presque unanimité de l’opinion européenne. 

Avons-nous besoin d’ajouter qu’en aucun cas la ‘ supériorité 
de civilisation’ ne saurait engendrer ce qui s’appelle ‘un 
droit’? Elle peut engendrer des devoirs! Elle ne crée pas 
plus de droits que la supériorité d’intelligence ou de force. 
C’est ce que la grande Angleterre, dans le siécle qui va finir, a 
trop souvent oubli¢é. Ne pouvant faire, selon le mot de notre 
Pascal, que la justice fait toujours la force, elle a trop souvent 
oublié qu’on ne résolvait pas le probleme en décorant la force 
du nom de la justice. I] faudra bien qu’elle finisse un jour par 
sen apercevoir! Quelle que soit l’issue de la lutte qu’elle 
soutient contre le Transvaal, c’est ce qu'elle a déja commencé 
de discerner dans !’attitude de |’Europe. Si cet article pouvait 
aider ou contribuer & ce résultat, pour si peu que ce tat, jen 
serais heureux; et je ne regretterais pas, je ne m’excuserais 
méme point de ce que beaucoup d’Anglais y trouveront de 
déplaisant. Il y a longtemps qu'on |’a dit: nos flatteurs sont 
souvent nos pires ennemis, et la plus haute marque d’ estime 
que l’on puisse donner & un grand peuple, comme a un honnéte 
homme, c’est de lui dire loyalement qu’il a tort, dés que l’on 
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